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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The soa.of a Dublin stockbroker, Samuel 
Lover was bom in the city by the Liffey, on 
February 24th, 1797. As a chOd he de- 
veloped early a passionate love for music, but 
when the time came for the choice of a pro- 
fession he decided for Art. After a three < 
years* course of study he established himself 
in Dublin as a sea painter and miniaturist. 
He was successful enough to secure his elec- 
tion as a member of the Roval Hibernian 
Academy, and a popularity in Irish society as 
a portrait painter. But his talents even then 
were versatile. When he was twenty-one he 
attended a dinner given to Tom Moore and 
sang one of his own songs, which secured 
praise from the great Irish poet. 

His literary ability first found expression in 
the Dublin University Magazine, but it 
was not until 1832 that his first book, Legends 
and Stories of Ireland, was published. He 
was one of the few authors who could ade- 
quately illustrate his own works. Rory 
uMore appeared in 1837 and was so popular 
that Lover dramatised it for the London 
Adelphi, where it had a run of 1 08 nights. 

It was about that time that he came to 
London, where he at once became a great 
society favourite. He sang his tongs at Lady 
Blessington*s, painted portraits, and in 1842 
presented Haneiy A ndy to a delighted world. 
Two years later failing eyesight turned his 
talents into another groove, and he became a 
public entertainer with a " show ** entirely of 
his own, entitled ** Irish Evenings.** 

Lover died in Jersey, July 6th, I86& 
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ADDRESS 

I HAVE been accused, in certain quarters, of giving flattering 
portraits of my countrymen. Against this charge, I may 
plead that, being a portrait-painter by profession, the 
habit of taking the best view of my subject, so long prev- 
alent in my eye, has gone deeper, and influenced my 
mind : — and if to paint one's country in its gracious aspect 
has been a weakness, at least, to u$e the words of an 
illustrious compatriot, 

'* the foiling leans to virtue's side." 

I am disinclined, however, to believe myself an offendei 
in this particular. That I love my country dearly, I 
acknowledge, and I am sure every Englishman will respect 
me the more for loving mine, when he is, with justice, so 
proud of his-^hnt I repeat my disbelief that I overrate 
my own. 

The present volume, I hope, will disarm any cavil from 
old quarters on the score of national prejudice. The hero 
is a blundering servant. No English or any other gentle- 
man would like him in his service ; but still he has ^ome 
redeeming natural traits : he is not made either a brute 
or a villain, yet his " twelve months' character," given in 
successive numbers of this volume, would not get him a 
place upon advertisement, either in The Times or The 
Chronicle. So far am I dear of the charge of national 
prejudice as regards the hero of the following pages. 

In the subordinate personages, the reader will see two 
" Squires " of a different type — good and bad : there are 
such in all countries. And, as a tale cannot get on without 
villains, I have given some touches of villainy, quite 
sufficient to prove my belief in Irish villains, though I do 
not wish it to be believed th^ Irish are all DiUaliv&. 

I confess I have attempted a s\l^\. ^^VOci, Vil ctcl^ '^^^ 
the persons represented, ol a genUemaTv «xv^ «l ^^^3^s^.^ 
—and J conceive there is a strong Te\aX\«tL^^3^ >a«^:^^'^ 
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8 ADDRESS 

the two. He loves the land that bore him — and so did 
most of the great spirits recorded in history. His own 
mental cultivation, while it yields him personal enjoy- 
ment, teaches him not to treat with contumely inferior 
men. Though he has courage to protect his honour, he is 
not deficient in conscience to feel for the consequences ; 
and when opportunity offers the means of amende, it is 
embraced. In a word, I wish it to be believed that, while 
there are knaves, and fools, and villains in Ireland, as 
in other parts of the world, honest, intelligent, and noble 
spirits are there as well. 

I cannot conclude without offering my sincere thanks 
for the cordial manner in which my serial offering has 
been received by the public and, noticed by the critical 
press, whose valuable columns have been so often opened 
to it in quotation ; and, when it is considered how large 
an amount of intellect is employed in this particular 
department of literature, the highest names might be 
proud of such recognition. 

Chabt^s Stbeet, Bebnebs Stbest, Lokdon, 

JDecember 1st, IS42. « .. 



NOTICE 

Kind Reader, 

A FEW short papers, under the title of this little venture, 
appeared, at intervals, in Bentley*s Miscellany, 

Frequent inquiries have been made " Why Handy 
Andy was not continued ? " and, indeed, I myself re- 
gretted the abandonment of what I thought a fruitful 
subject for fun and whimsicality, though, from various 
causes, needless to particularise here, the papers were 
discontinued ; still, from time to time, recurred the 
question, " Why Handy Andy was not continued ? " and 
the frequency of the demand has produced the supply. 

Ancient custom declares " we should begin at the 
beginning," therefore, a short reprint is unavoidable in 
the first number ; but, while fairness to the public demands 
this acknowledgment, justice to myself requires me to 
state, that mudi revision and the introduction of fresh 
matter has taken place, with a view to the development 
of story and character necessary to a sustained work ; 
for the first paper of Handy Andy was written without 
any intention of continuation, and required the amend- 
ments and additions I have mentioned. The reprint 
cannot affect those who have not read the beginning of 
Andy's adventures ; and those who have, and wish to 
know more, will, it is hoped, skim over the first number to 
refresh their memories, and lead them well into the second. 
If, after all this explanation, there be any who object to 
the partial reprint, I answer, in the words of the well- 
known old saying, 

" Sure hasn*t an Irishman lave to spake twice ? " 

SAMUEL LOV^B.. 
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CHAPTER I 

Andy Rooney was a fellow who had the most singularly 
ingenious knack of doing everythkig the wrong way ; 
disappointment waited on all affairs in which he bore a 
part, and destruction was at his lingers' en^s : so the 
nickname the neighbours stuck upon him was Handy 
Andy, and the peering jingle pleased them. 

Andy's entrance into this world was quite in character 
with his after achievements, f pr he was nearly the death 
of his mother. She survived, . however, to have herself 
clawed almost to death while her darling babby was in 
arms, for he would not take his nourishment from the 
parent fount unless he had one of his little red fists twisted 
into his mother's hair, which he dragged till he made 
her roar ; while he diverted the pain by scratching her 
till the blood came, with the other. Nevertheless she 
swore he was " the loveliest and sweetest craythur the sun 
ever shined upon " ; and when he was able to run about 
and wield a nttle stick, and smash everything breakaMe 
belonging to her^ she only praised his precocious powers, 
and used to ask, " Did ever any one see a darlin' of his 
age handle a stidk so bowid as he did ? " 

Andy grew up in mischief and the admiration of his 
manmiy ; but, to do him Justice, he never meant harm in 
the course of his life, and was most anxious to offer his 
services on aU occasions to those who would accept them ; 
but they were, only the persons who had not already proved 
Andy's peculiar powers. 

There was: a farmer hard by in this happy state of 
ignorance, named Owen Doyle, or^ as he was familiarly 
called^ Owny na Coppal, or, " Owen ollYi^YLox^^^r \i%5:«sis.^ 
hfi bred mwy of these animals, and ^o\d \X\^tcl aX. N^afc 
aeigbboming fairs ; and Andy one day o^«^d\iAa ^^TN\^«e» 
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to Owny when he was in want of some one to drive up 
a horse to his house from a distant " bottom," as low 
grounds by a river side are always called in Ireland. 

" Oh, he's wild, Andy, and you'd never be able to ketch 
him," said Owny. 

" Throth, an' I'll engage I'U ketch hfan if you'U let me 
go. I never seen the horse I couldn't ketch, sir," said 
Andy. '. 

** Why, you little spridhogue, if he took to runnin' over 
the long bottom, it 'ud be more than a day's work for 
you to folly him." 

" Oh, but he won't run." 

" Why won't he run ? " 

" Bekaze I won't make him run." 

" How can you help it ? " 

" I'll soother him." u 

*' Well, you're a willin' brat, anyhow ; and so go, and 
God speed you ! " said Owny. 

" Just gi' me a wisp o' hay an' a han'ful iv oats," said 
Andy, " if I should have to coax him." 

" Sartinly," said Owny, who entered the sttdile . and 
came forth with the articles required by Andy, and a 
halter for the horse also. 

" Now, take care,"^ said Owny, " that you're able . to 
ride that horse if you get on him." » 

*' Oh, never fear, sir. I can ride owld Lanty Gubbins's 
mule betther nor any o' the other boys on the common, 
and he couldn't throw me th' other day, though he kicked 
the shoes av him." i 

" After that you may ride anything," said Owny : and 
indeed it was true ; for Lanty'^s mule, which fed on the 
common, being ridden slily by all the young vagabonds 
in the neighbourhood, had become such an adept in the 
art of getting rid of his troublesome customers, that it 
might be well considered a feat to stick on him. 

" Now, take grate care of him, Andy my boy," said 
the farmer. . ; 

"Don't be afeard, sir," said Andy, who started on his 
errand in that peculiar pace* which is elegantly called a 
"sweep's trot"; and as the river lay between Owny 
Doyle's dixid the bottom, and was too deep lor Andy to 
ford at that season, he went round by Dinny I>owling's 
mQl, where a small wooden bridge crossed the stream. 
Here he thought fie might aft well ^ecwte l\ie ^^Istatice 
of Paudeen, the miller's son, to help \iT«a Au x^«SoeDSai% >3a& 
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horse ; so he lodked ahout the place until he found him, 
and, telling him the errand on which he was going, said, 
" If you like to come wid me, we can both have a ride." 
This was temptation sufficient for Paudeen, and the boys 
proceeded together to the bottom, and they were not long 
in securing the horse. When they had got the halter 
over bis-head, " Now/' stdd Andy, " give me a lit! on 
him " ; and accordin^y, by Paudeen's catching Andy's 
left foot in both his hands clasped together in the fashion 
of a stirrup, he hoisted his friend on the horse's back; 
and, as soon as he was secure there. Master Paudeen, by 
the aid of Andy's hand, contrived to scramble up after 
him ; upon which Andy applied his heels to the horse's 
side with mgny vigorous kicks, and crying " hurrup ! " 
at the scune time, endeavoured to stimulate Owny's steed 
into something of a pace as he turned his head towards 
themOl. 

'* Sure aren't you going to crass the river 7 " said 
Paudeen. 

" No, I'm going to lave you at home." 

•' Oh, I'd rather go up to Owny's> and it's the shortest 
way acrass the Tiver." 

" Yes, but I don't like." 

*' Is it af eard you are ? " said Paudeen. 

'• Not I, indeed/' said Andy ; though it was really the 
fact, for the width of the stream startled him; "but 
Owny towld me to take grate care o' the baste, and I'm 
loth to wet his feet." 

" Go 'long wid you, you fool I what harm would it 
do him? Sure he's neither sugdr nor salt, that he'd 
melt." 

" Well, I won't anyhow," said Andy, who by this time 
had got the horse into a good high trot, that shook every 
•word of argument out of Paudeen's body ; besides, it was 
as much as the boys could do to keep their seats on Owny's 
Bucephalus, who was not long in reaching the miller's 
bridge. Here voice and halter were employed to pull 
him in, that he might cross the narrow wooden structure 
at a quiet pace. But whether his double load had given 
him the idea of double exertion, or that the pair of legs 
on each side sticking into his flanks (and perhaps the 
hovse was ticklish) made him go the faster, we know 
not ; but the teorse charged the bTld%<fc «i% ^ «xv '^asjc^- 
kDJiner were on his back, and an en^TK^ \i^\w^ \&ssv\ 
and in two lainutes his boots c\attet%d \^^ >Okx«i^«« ^"^^ 
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came to his room with hot water. He tapped at the 
door. 

" Who's that ? " said the squire, who was but just 
risen, and did not know but it might be one of the women 
servants. 

" It's me, sir." 

" Oh— Andy I Gome hi." 

** Here's the hot wather, sir," said Andy, bearing an 
enormous tin can. 

** Why, what the d — ^1 brings that tin can here ? You 
might as well bring the stable-bucket." 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Aiidy, retreating. In 
two minutes more Andy came back, and, tapping at 
the door, put in his head cautiously, and said, " The maids 
in the kitchen, your honour, says there's not so much 
hot wather ready." 

" Did I not see it a moment since in your hands ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but that's not nigh the full o' the stable^ 
bucket." 

" Go along, you stupid thief I and get me some hot 
water directly." ' 

" WiU the can do, su:?" 

" Ay, anything, so you make haste." * 

Off posted Andy, and back he came with the can. 

" Where'll I put it, sir ? " 

" Throw this out," said the squire, handing Andy a 
jug containing some cold water, meaning the jug to be 
replenished with the hot. 

Andy took the jug, and the window of the room being 
open, he very deHbend;ely threw the jug out. The squire 
stared with wonder, and at last said — 

" What did you do that for ? " 

" Sure, you towld me to throw It out, sir." 

" Go out of this, you thick-headed villain I " said the 
squure, throwing his boots at Andy's head, along with 
some very neat curses. Andy retreated, and thought ;J 
himself a very ill-used person. 

Though Andy's regular business was " whipper-in," 
yet he was liable to be called on for the performance of 
various other duties : he sometimes attended at table when 
the number of guests required that all the subs should be 
put in requisition,^ or rode on some distant errand for 
"the mistress," or drove out the nurse and children on 
tAe Jaunting-car ; and many were the mistakes, delays, 
r accidents arising ftora Handy Axud^'^ ViA«rtfit«xis,^ 
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in such matters ; — ^but, as they were seldom serious, and 
generally laughable, they never cost him the loss of his 
place, or the squire's favour, who rather enjoyed Andy's 
blunders. 

The first time Andy was admitted into the mysteries 
of the dining-room, great was his wonder. The butler 
took him in to give him some previous instructions, and 
Andy was so lost in admiration at the sight of the assembled 
glass and plate, that he stood with his mouth and eyes 
wide open, and scarcely heard a word that was said to 
him. After the head man had been dinning his instruc- 
tions into him for some time, he said he might go, until 
his attendance was required. But Andy moved not ; 
he stood with his eyes fixed by a sort of fascination on 
some object that seemed to rivet them with the same 
unaccountable influence which the rattle-snake exercises 
over its victim. 

" What are you looking at ? " said the butler. 

" Them things, sir," said Andy, pointing to some silver 
forks. 

" Is it the forks ? " said the butler. 

"Oh no, sir I I know what forks is very well; but - 
I never seen them things afore." 

" What things do you mean ? " 

"These things, sir," said Andy, taking up one of the 
silver forks, and turning it round and round in his hand 
in utter astonishment, while the butler grinned at his 
ignorance, and enjoyed his own superior knowledge. 

"Weill" said Andy, after a long pause, "the divil 
be from me if ever I seen a silver spoon split that way 
before I" 

The butler laughed a horse-laugh, and made a standing 
joke of Andy's split spoon; but time and experience 
made Andy less impressed with wonder at the show of 
plate and glass^ and the split spoons became familiar 
as " household words " to him ; yet still there were things 
in the duties of table attendance beyond Andy's compre- 
hension, — ^he used to hand cold plates for fish, and hot 
plates for jelly, etc. But "one day," as Zanga says, — ^' one 
day " he was thrown off his centre in a remarkable degree 
by a bottle of soda-water. 

It was when that coaEnbu&tible was first introduced 
into Ireland as a dinner , beverage )i)asLt \Xi^ tisy^art^CL^'^ 
took place, and Andy had the \uC\l to \^'\)afc.:^«t"s«?c^ x^ 
whom a gentleman applied tor soiae s6d«e\<«X«. 
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" Sir ? '* said Andy. 

" Soda-water," said the guest, in that subdued tone 
in which people are apt to name their wants at a dinner- 
table. 

Andy went to the butler. ^' Mr. Morgan, there's a 
gintleman " 

'* Let me alone, will you ? " said Mr. Morgan. 

Andy manoeuvred round him a little longer, and again 
essayed to be heard. 
^* Mr. Morgan I " 

" Don't you see Fm as busy as I can be I Can't you 
do it yourself 1 " 

" I dunna what he wants." 

"Well, go an ax him," said Mr. Morgan. 

Andy went of! as he was bidden, and came behind the 
thirsty gentleman's chair, with " I beg your pardon, sir." 

" Well 1 " said the gentleman. 

*' I beg your pardon, sir ; but what's this you ax'd me 
for?" 

" Soda-water." 

" What, sfa- ? " 

" Soda-water : but, perhaps, you have not any." 

" Oh, there's plenty in the house, sir ! Would you 
like it hot, sir ? " 

The gentleman laughed, and supposing the new fashion 
was not understood in the present company, said, " Never 
mind." 

But Andy was too anxious to please, to be so satisfied, 
and again applied to Mr. Morgan. 
. "Sir I" said he. 

" Bad luck to you I can't you let me alone ? " 

" There's a gintleman wants some soap and wather." 

" Some what ? " 

" Soap and wather, sir." 

" Diva sweep you !^ — Soda-wather, you mane. You'll 
get it under the sideboard." 

" Is it in the can, sh" ? " 

" The curse o* Crum'll on you I— in the bottles." 

" Is this it, sir ? " said Andy, producing a bottle of 
ale. 

" No, bad cess to you I — the little bottles." 

'Ms it the little bottles with no bottoms, sir f " 

"I wish you wor in the bottom o' the say I " said Mr. 
Morgan, who was fuming and puMng, and tubbing down 
li/s face with a napkin^ as he was Yi\irrY\xig lo «S!l c^«t\Kt^ 
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of the room, or, as Andy said, in praising hi^ activity, 
that he was '* like bad luck,— everywhere." 

" There they are I " said Morgan at last. 

*' Oh I them bottles that won't stand," said Andy ; 
" sure them's what I said, with no bottoms to them. 
How'U I open It ?— it's tied down.'.' 

" Cut the cord, you fool I " 

Andy did as he was desired ; and he hf^pened at the 
time to hold the bottle of soda-water on a level with the 
candles that shed light over the festive board from a large 
silver branch, and the moment he made the incision, 
bang went the bottle of soda, knocking out two of the 
lights with the projected cork, which, perfonning its 
parabola the length of the room, struck the squire himself 
in the eye at the foot of the table, while the hostess at the 
head had a cold-bath down her back. Andy, when he 
saw the soda-water jumping out of the bottle, held it 
from him at arm's length ; every fizz it made, exclaiming 
". Ow I — ow I — ow 1 " and, at last, when the bottle was 
empty, he roared out, " Oh, Lord 1 — ^it's all gone 1 " 

Great was the commotion ; — ^few could resist laughter 
except the ladies, who all looked at their gowns, not liking 
the mixture of satin and soda-water.. The extinguished 
candies were relighted, — the squire got his eye open again, 
— and, the next time he perceived the butler sufficiently 
near to speak to him, he said in a low and hurried tone of 
deep anger» while he knit his brow, " Send that fellow 
out of the room I " but, within the same instant, resumed 
the former smUe, that beamed on all around as if nothing 
had happened. 

Andy was expelled the salle d manger in disgrace, and 
for days kept out of his master's and mistress's way: 
in the meantime the .butler made a good story of the 
thing in the servants' hall ; and, when he held up Andy's 
ignorance to ridicule, by telling how he asked for " soap 
and water," Andy was given the name of "Suds," and 
was called by no other for months after. 

But, though Andy's functions in the interior were 
suspended, his services in out-of-doors affairs were occasion- 
ally put in requisition. But here his evil genius still 
haunted him, and he put his foot in a piece of business 
his master sent him upon one day, which was so simple a« 
to defy almost the chance of Andy msikm^ «3K^ xsa'sXa^^ 
abopt Jtj f but Andy was very ingeiv\ow&. Vil \ia2i «^tL "^^i- 
Ucular line. 
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" Ride into the town, and see if there's a letter for me," 
said the squire one day to our hero. 

'' Yis, sir." 

" You know where to go ? " 

" To the town, sir." 

" But do you know where to go in the town ? " 

"No, sir." 

" And why don't you ask, you stupid thief ? " 

" Sure Fd find out, sir." 

" Didn't I often tell you to ask what ^ou're to do, when 
you don't know 7 " 

"Yis, sir." 

" And why don't you ? " 

** I don't like to be throublesome, sir.'* 

** Confound you I " said the squire ; though he could 
not help laughing at Andy's excuse for remaining in 
ignorance. 

*' Well," continued he, " go to the post-office. You 
know the post-office, I suppose ? " 

" Yis, sir, where they sell gunpowdher." 

'* You're right for once," said the squire ; for his 
Majesty's postmaster was the person who had the privilege 
of dealing in the aforesaid combustible. " Go then to 
the post-office, and ask for a letter for me. Remember, — 
not gunpowder, but a letter." 

*' Yis, sir," said Andy, who got astride of his hack, and 
trotted away to the post-office. On arriving at the shop 
of the postmaster (for that person carried on a birisk trade 
in groceries, gii^lets, broad-cloth, and linen-drapery), 
Andy presented himself at the counter, and said — 

" I want a letther, sir, if you plaze." 

'* Who do you want it for ? *' said the postmaster, in 
a tone which Andy considered an aggression upon the 
sacredness of private life: so Andy thought the coolest 
contempt he could throw upon the prying impertinence 
of the postmaster was to repeat his question. 

" I want a letther, sir, if you plaze." 

"And who do you want it for?" repeated the post- 
master. 

" What's that to you ? " said Andy. 

The postmaster^ laughing at his simplicity, told him 
he could not tell what letter to give him unless he told 
him the direction. 

'' The directions I got was t© get aletllieT bftxev— -tftat's 
iJie directions/' 
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" Who gave you those directions ? " 

"The masther/' 

" And who's your master ? '* 

" What consam is that 0* yours ? *' 

"Why, you stupid rascall If you don't tdl mi his 
name, how can I give you a letter ? " 

" You could give it, if you lOced ; but you're fond 
of axin' impidint questions, bekaze you thihk I'm 
simple." 

" Go along out o' this I Your master must be as great 
a goose as yourself, to send such a messenger." 

" Bad luck to your impidince," said Atidy ; " is it 
Squire Egan you dar to say goose tb ? " 

" Oh, Squire Egan's your master, then ? " 

" Yis ; have you anything to say agin it ? " 

" Only that I never saw you before." 

" Faith, then you'll never see me agin if I have my 
own consint." 

" I won't give you any letter for the Squire, unless 
I know you're his servant. Is there any one in thfe town 
knows you ? " 

" Plenty," said Andy, "it's not every one is as ignorant 
as you." 

Just at tfiis moment a person to whom Andy was known 
entered the house, who vouched to the postmaster that 
he might give Andy the squire' s^^letter. " Have you one 
forme?" • 

"Yes, sir," said the postmaster, producing one,-^ 
" fourpence." 

The gentleman paid the fourpence postage^ and left 
the shop with his letter. 

" Here's a letter for the Squire," said the postmaster, 
" you've to pay me elevenpence postage." 

"What 'ud I pay elevenpence for ? " 

" For postage." 

" To the divil wid you I Didn't I see you give Mr. 
Durfy a letther for fourpence this minit, and a bigger 
letther than this? and now you want me to pay eleven- 
pence for this scrap of a thing. Do you think I'm a 
fool?" 

" No ; but I'm sure of it," said the postmaster.. 

* Well, you're welkim to be sure, sure ; — but d«vN!i 
be delayin' me now ; here's fourpence loi ^om^ «^^ ^. ^^ 
the letther/' 

''Go along, you stupid thlel," said l\v^ ^^%Vxa»sX«t, 
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taking up the letter, and going to serve a customer ^th 
a mousetrap. 

While this person and many others were served, Andy 
lounged up and down the shop, every iiow and then putting 
in his head in the middle of the customers, and saying, 
" Will you gi' me the letther ? '' 

He waited tor about half an hour, in defiance of the 
anathemas of the postmaster, and at last left, when he 
found it impossible to get common Justice for his master, 
which he thought he deserved as well as another man; 
for, under this impression, Andy determined to give no 
niore than the f ourpence. 

The squire in the meantime was getting impatient j 

for his return, and when Andy made his appearance, asked 
if there was a letter for him. 

" There is, sk," said Andy. 

^' Then ^ve it to me." 

" I haven't it, sfa-." 
. " What do you mean ? " 

" He wouldn't give it to me, sir." 

" Who wouldn't give it to you ? " 

" That Qwld chate beyant in the town, — ^wanting to 
charge double for it." 

" Maybe it's a double letter. Why the devil didn't 
you pay what he asked, sir ? " 

" Arrah, sir, why would I let you be chated ? It's 
not a double letther at all : not above half the size o' 
one Mr. Durfy got before my face for f ourpence." 

" You'll provoke me to break your neck some day, you 
vagabond I Ride back for your life, you omadhaim ! 
and pay whatever he asks, and get me the letter." 

" Why, sir, I tell you he was sellin' them before my face 
for f ourpence a-piece." 

" Gro back, you scoundrel I or I'll horsewhip you ; and 
if you're longer than an hour, I'll have you ducked in the 
horse-pond 1 " 

Andy vanished, and made a second visit to the post- 
office. When he arrived, two other persons were getting 
letters, and the postmaster was selecting the epis^es for 
each, from a large parcel that lay before him on the 
counter; at the same time many shop customers were 
yraiting to be served. 

" I'm come for that letther," said Andy, 

" ru attend to you by-and-by ." 
" Tbe mastber's in a hurry," 
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" Let him wait tiU his hurry's over." 

" He'U murther me if I'm not back soon." 

" I'm glad to hear it." 

While the postmaster went on with such provoking 
answers to these appeals for despatch, Andy's eye caught 
the heap of letters which lay on the counter; so while 
certain weighing of soap and tobacco was going forward, 
he contrived to become possessed of two letters from the 
heap, and, having effected that, waited patiently enough 
till it was the great man's pleasure to give him the missive 
directed to his master. 

Then did Andy bestride his hack, and, in triumph at 
his trick on the postmaster, rattle along the road home- 
ward as fast as the beast could carry him. He came 
into the squire's presence, his face beaming with delight, 
and an air of self-satisfied superiority in his manner, 
quite unaccountable to his master, until he pulled forth 
his hand, which had been grubbing up his prizes from 
the bottom of his podcet; and holding three letters over 
his head, while he sadd, " Look at that I" he next slapped 
them down under his bi*oad fist on the table before the 
squire, saying — 

" WeU I if he did make me pay elevenpence, by gor, 
I brought your honour the worth o' your money anyhow 1 " 



CHAPTER II 

Andy walked out of the room with an air of supreme 
triumph, having laid the letters on Uie table, and left 
the squire staring after him in perfect amazement. 

" Well, by the powers I that's the most extraordinary 
genius I ever came across," was the soUloquy the master 
uttered as the servant closed the door after him; and 
the squire broke the seal of the letter that Andy's blunder- 
ing had so long delayed. It was from his law-agent, on 
the subject of an expected election in the county which 
would occur in the case of the demise of the then-sitting 
member ; — it ran thus : — 

" Dublin, Thursday. 

" My dear Squire, — I am makm% «Ml ^^^"^VsAa «i-^- 

tJoos to have every and the earliest ValoiraaXVati. wv ^Oafc 

subject of the election. I say the ^ectaoxir-^^^^*^'^^ 
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though the seat for the county is not yet vacant, it is 
impossible but that it must soon be so. Any other man 
than the present member must have died long ago ; but 
Sir Timothy Trimmer has been so undecided all his life 
that he cannot at present make up his mind to die ; and 
it is only by Death himself giving the casting vote that 
the question can be decided. The writ for the vacant 
county is expected to arrive by every mail, and in the 
meantime I am on the alert for information. You know 
we are sure of the barony of Ballysloughgutthery, and > 

the boys of Killanmaul will murder any one that dares 
to give a vote against you. We are sure of Knockdoughty I f 
also, and the very pigs in Glanamuck would return you ; ' 
but I must put you on your guard in one point where J 
you least expected to be betrayed. You told me you j 
were sure of Neck-or-Nothing Hall ; but I can tell you J 
you're out there ; for the master of the aforesaid is working . 
heaven, earth, ocean, and all the little fishes, in the other ! 
interest ; for he is so over head and ears in debt, that he 4 ! 
is looking out for a pension, and hopes to get one by ! 
giving his interest to the honourable Sackville Scatterbrain, 
who sits for the borough of Old Gboseberry at present, 
but whose friends think his talents are worthy of a county. 
If Sack wins, Neck-or-Nothing gets a pension, — that's poz. i . 
I had it from the best authority. I lodge at a milliner's | . 
here : — no matter ; more when I see you. But don't be ? 

afraid ; we'll bag Sack, and distance Neck-or-Nothing. ! ^ 
But seriously speaking, it's too good a joke that O'Grady ^ ^ 
should use you in this manner, who have been so kind to I , 
hmi in money matters : but, as the old song says, ' Poverty 
parts good) company ' ; and he is so cursed poor that he ^ 

can't afford to know you any longer, now that you have < ^ 
lent him all the money you had, and the pension in pro- \ 
spectu is too much for his feelings. I'll be down with you 1 

again ^as soon as I can, for I hate the diabolical town as I 
do poison. They have altered Stephen's Green — ruined ^ 
it, I should say. They have taken away the big ditch that 
was round it, where I used to hunt water-rats when a boy. 
They are destroying the place with their d— d improve- 
ments. All the dogs are well, I hope, and my favourite 
bitch. Remember me to Mrs. Egan, Whom all admire. 
" My dear Squire, 

" Yours per quire, 

" Tip Bdtmrd Egan, Esq., Mcrryualc.'* 
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Murtough Murphy was a great character, as may be 
guessed from his letter. He was a country attorney of 
good practice ; — good, because he could not help it, — for, 
he was a clever, ready-witted fellow, up to all sorts of trap, 
imd one in whose hands a cause was very safe ; therefor^ 
he had plenty of clients without his seeking them. For, 
if Murtough- s practice had dependcil on his looking for it, 
he might have made broth of his own parchment ; for, 
though to all intents and purposes a good attorney, he was 
so full of fun and fond of amusement, that it was only by 
dint of the business being thrust upon him he was so 
extensive a practitioner. He loved a good bottle, a good 
hunt, a good joke, and a good song, as well as any fellow in 
Ireland ; and even when he was obliged in the way of 
business to press a gentleman hard, — to hunt his man to 
the death, — ^he did it so good-hiimouredly that his very 
victim could not be angry with him. As for those he 
served, he was their prime favourite ; there was nothing 
they could want to be done in the parchment line that 
Murtough would not find out some way of doing ; and he 
was so pleasant a fellow, that he shared in the hospitality 
of all the best tables In the county. He kept good horses, 
was on every race-ground within twenty miles, and a 
steeple-chase was no steeple-chase without him. Then he 
betted freely, and, what's more, won his bets very gener- 
ally ; but no one found fault with him for that, and he 
took your money with such a good grace, and mostly 
gave you a hon-mot in exchange for it, — so that, next to 
winning the money yourself, you were glad it was won 
by Murtough Murphy. 

The squire read his letter two or three times, and made 
his comments as he proceeded. " ' Working heaven and 
earth to,' — ha — ^So, that's the work O'Grady's at — that's 
old friendship, — ^foul — ^foul ; and after all the money I 
lent him too ; — ^he'd better take care — I'll be down on him 
if he plays false ; — ^not that I'd like that much either :— but 
— Let's see who's this is coming down to oppose me ? — 
Sack Scatterbrain — ^the biggest fool from this to himself ;— 
the fellow can't ride a bit,-^a pretty member for a sporting 
county I 'I lodge at a milliner's' — divil doubt you, 
Murtough ; I'll engage you do.-^Bad luck to him I^ — he'd 
rather be fooling away his time in a back-parlour, behind 
a bonnet-shop, than minding the itkt^te^t^ oV\}w^ ^wssfc^. 
' Pension '~ha I — wants it, sure eiiow^ v— ^^^^ ^«!t^^ 
O'Grady, or by the powers FU be at -you-— ^wv xmc^ \»^i^ 
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all the bailiffs, and defy any other man to serve you with 
a writ ; but, by jingo ! if I take the matter in hand, I'll 
be bound I'll get it done. ' Stephen's Green — big ditch — 
where I used to hunt water-rats.' Divil sweep you, 
Murphy, you'd rather be hunting water-rats any day than 
minding your business. — He's a clever fellow, for all that. 
' Favourite bitch — ^Miit Egan.' Ay ! there's the end of it 
—with his bit o' po'thry too I The divil I " 

The squire threw down the letter, and then his eye 
Caught the other two that Andy had purloined. 

"More of that stupid blackguard's work I robbing the 
iflail — no less — ^that fellow wHl be hanged some time or 
other. Egad, maybe they'll hang him for this I What's 
best to be done ? — ^Maybe it will be the safest way to see 
who they are for, and send them to the parties, and request 
they will say nothing : that's it." 

The squire here took up the letters that lay before him, 
to read their superscriptions ; and the first he turned over 
was directed to Gustavus Granby O'Grady, Esq., Neck-or- 
Nothing Hall, Knockbotherum. This was what is called 
a curious coincidence. Just as he had been reading all 
all about O'Grady's intended treachery to him, here was 
a letter to that individual, and with the Dublin postmark 
too^ and a very grand seal. 

The squire examined the arms, and, though not versed 
in the mysteries of heraldry, he thought he remembered 
enough of most of the arms he had seen to say that this 
armorial bearing was a strange one to him. He turned 
the letter over and over again, and looked at it, back and 
front, with an expression in his face that said, as plain as 
countenance could speak, '' I'd give a trifle to know what 
is inside of this." He looked at the seal again : ** Here's 
a — goose, I think It is, sitting in a bowl, with cross-bars on 
it, and a spoon in its mouth ; like the fellow that owns 
it, maybe. A goose with a silver spoon in its mouth 1 
Well, here's the gable-end of a house, and a bird sitting 
on the top of it« Could it be Sparrow ? 'Bhere's a fellow 
called Sparrow, an under-secretary at the Castle. D — n 
It 1 I wish I knew what it's about." 

The squire threw down the letter as he said " D — n 

it," but took it up again in a few seconds, and catching 

it edgewise between his forefinger and thumb, gave a 

gentle pressure that made the letter gape at its extremities, 

and then, exercising that sidelong glance which is peculiar 

fo postmasters, waiting-maids, and mag^\e^ ^V^ ^^^is?^^^ 
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marrow-bones^ peeped into the interior of the epistle, 
saying to himself as he did so, " All's fair in war, and why 
not in electioneering?" His face, which was screwed 
up to the scrutinising pucker, gradually lengthened as he 
caught some words that were on the last turn over of the 
sheet, and so could be read thoroughly^ and his brow 
darkened into the deepest frown as he scanned these 
lines : " As you very properly and pungently remark, poor 
Egan ts a spooli — a mere spoon." " Am I a spoon, you 
rascal ? " said the squire, tearing the letter into pieces, 
and throwing it into the fire. " And sb^ Misther G'Grady, 
you say I'm a spoon I V and the blood of the Egans rose as 
the head of that pugnacious family strode up and down 
the room: " Fll spoon you, my buck,' — Fll settle your 
hash ! maybe I'm a spoon you'll stip sorrow with 
yetl" * 

Here he took up the poker, and made a very angry 
lunge at the fire, that did not want stirring, and there 
he beheld; the letter blazing merrily away. He dropped 
the poker as if he had caught it by the hot end, as he 
exclaimed, "What the d— 1 shall I do? I've burnt the 
letter I " This threw the squire into a fit of what he 
was wont to call his " considering cap " ; tod he sat with 
his feet on the fender for some minutes, occasionally 
muttering to himself what he began with,—" What the 
d — ^l shall I do? It's all owing to that infernal Andy — 
ru murder that fellow some time or other. If he hadn't 
brought it, I shouldn't have seen it^--^to be sure, if I hadn't 
looked ; but then the temptation — a saint couldn't have 
withstood it. Confound it 1 what a stupid trick to bum 
it* Another here, too— must bum that as well, and say 
nothing about either of them ; ". and he took up the second 
letter, and, merdy looking at the address, threw it into the 
fire. He then rang the bell,, and desired Andy to be sent 
to him. As soon as that ingenious individual made his 
appearance, the squire desired him with peculiar emphasis 
to shut the door, and then opened upon him with-^ 

" You unfortunate rascal I " 

" Yis; your honour." * 

" Do you know that you might be hanged for what you 
did to-day?" 

" What did I do, ^ ? " 

" You robbed the post-office." 

" How did I rob it, sir ? " 

" You took two letters you had no tl^t \jq.'^ 
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" It's no robbery for a man to get the worth ol his 
money." 

"Will you hold your tongue, you stupid villain I I'm 
not joking: you absolutely might be hanged lor robbing 
the post-office." 

.f Sure I didn't know there was any harm in what 1 
done ; and for that matther, sure, if they're sitdi wonderful 
value, can't I go hack again wld 'em ? " 

" No, you thief. I hope you have not said a word to 
any one about it." , 

" Not the sign of a word passed my lips abdut if ' 

"You're sure?".. 

"Sartin." 

" Take care, tjhen, that you never open your mouth 
to mortal about it, or you'll be hanged, as sure as your 
name is Arfdy Rooney." 

"Oh, at that rate, I never will. But maybe your 
honour thi^iks I ought to be hanged ? " 

" No, — ^because you did not intend to do a wrong thing: 
but, only I have pity on you, I could hang you to-morrow 
for what you've done." 

" Thank you, sir." 

" I've burnt the letters, so no one can know anything 
about the business unless you tell on yourself: so re- 
member, — not a word." 

" Faith, I'll be as dumb as the dumb baste." 

"Go, now; and, once for all, remember you'll be 
hanged so sure as you ever mention one word about this 
affair." 

Andy made a bow and a scr^>e, and left the squire, 
who hoped the secret was safe. He then took a ruminat- 
ing walk round the pleasure grounds, revolving plans of 
retaUation upon his false friend O' Grady ; and having 
determined to put the most severe and sudden measure 
of the law in force against him for the monies in which 
he was indebted to him, he only awaited the arrival of 
Murtough Murphy from Dublin to execute his vengeance. 
Having settled this in his own mind, he became more 
contented, and said, with a self-satisfied nod of the head, 
" We'll see who's the spoon." 

In a few days Murtough Murphy returned from Dublin, 

and tO'Merryvale he immediately proceeded. The squire 

opened to him directly his intention of commencing hostile 

law proceedings against O' Grady, and asked what most 

summary measures cauld be put in pxactle^ a^^tosXXtev. 
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" Oh I various, various, my dear Squire," said Miirphy ; 
" but I don't see any great use in doing so yet, — he has not 
openly avowed himself." 

" But does he not intenfd to coalesce with thd other 
party?" 

"I believe so, that is, if he's to get the pemsion." 

"Well, and that's as good as done, you know; for if 
they want him, the pension is easily managed." 

" I'm not so sure of that." 

" Why, they're as plenty as blackberries." 

" Very true ; but, you see. Lord Bobblestovm swallows 
all the pensions for' his own family ; and there are a great 
many complaints in the market against hhn for pluckiiig 
that blackberry-bush viery bare indeed ; and imless Sack 
Scatterbrain has swinging interest, the pension may not 
be such an easy thing." 

" But still O'Grady has shown himself not my friend."- 

"My dear Squire, don't be so hot: he has hot shown 
himselt yet— ^'' 

" Well, but he means it." 

"My dear Squire, you oughtn't to jump a conclusion 
like a twelve-foot drain or a five-bar gate." « 

" Well, he's a blackguard." ^ 

" No denying it ; and therefore keep him on your side, 
if you can, or he'll be a troublesome customer on the 
other." 

" I'll keep no terms with him. Fll slap at him directly. 
What can you do tbat's wickedest ?-^atitat, capias — 
fee-faw-fum, or whatever you call it ? " 

"Hollo I Squire, you're overrunning your game: may 
be, after all, he won't join the Scatterbrains, and^ — -" 

"I tell you it's no matter ; he intended doing it, and 
that*s all the same. I'll slap at him,— I'll blister him I " 

Murtough Murphy wondered at this blind fury of the 
squire, who, being a good-humoured and good-natured 
fellow in general, puzzled the attorney the more by his 
present manifest malignity agains?t O'Grady. But' Ae 
had not see the turn-over of the letter ; he had not seen 
•'spoon,"— the real secret and cause of the " war to the 
knife " spirit which was kindled in the squire's breast. 

" Of course you can do what you please ; but, if you'd 
take a friend's advice " 

" I tell you I'll blister him." 

"He certainly died you very freely." 

'Til blister him, 1 fell you, and XhaX ^stSiSixK.. V^^^^^ 
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time, Murphy, my boy : let loose the dogs of law on him, 
and harass him till he'd wish the d— 4 had him." 

" Just as you like ; but " 

" I'll have it my own way, I tell you ; so say no more." 

" I'll commence against him at once, then, as you wish 
it ; but it's no use, for you know very well that it will be 
impossible to serve him." 

" Let me alone for that I I'H be bound I'll find fellows 
to get the inside of him." 

" Why, his house is barricaded like a jail, and he has 
dogs enough to bait all the bulls in the countiy." 

" No matter ; Just send me the blister fear him, and I'll 
engage I'll stick it on him." 

" Very: well. Squire ; you shall have the blister as soon 
as it can be got ready. I'll tell you whenever you may 
send over to me for it, and your messenger shall have it 
hot and warm for him. Good-b'ye, Squire ! " 

" Good-b'ye, Murphy I-^lose no time." 

" In the twinkling of a bed-post. Are you going to Tern 
Durfy's steeple-chase ? " 

" I'm not sure." 

" I've a bet on it. Did you see the Widow Flanagan 
lately ? You didn't ? They say Tom's pushing it strong 
there. The widow has money, you know, and Tom does 
it all for the love o' God ; for you know. Squire, there are 
two things God hates, — a coward and a poor man. Now, 
Tom's no coward ; and, that he may be sure of the love o' 
God on the other score, he's making up to the widow ; 
and, as he's a slashing fellow^ she's nothing loth, and, for 
fear of any one cutting him out, Tom keeps as sharp a 
look-out after her as she does after him^ He's fierce on it, 
and looks pistols at any one that atten^)ts putting his 
comeiher on the widow, whUe she looks ' as soon as you 
plaze,' as plain as an optical lecture can enlighten the 
heart of man : in short, Tom's all ram's horns, and the widow 
all sheqp's eyes. Good-b'ye, Squire I" And Murtough 
put spiurs to his horse and cantered down the avenue, 
whistling the last popular tune. 

Andy was sent over to Murtough Murphy's for the law 
process at the appointed time ; and, as he had to pass 
through the village, Mrs. Egan desired him to call at the 
apothecary's for some medicine that was prescribed for one 
ol the children. 

'' Wbat'll I ax for, ma'am ? " 
"/'rf be sorry to trust to you, Andy, lot xcmfcxc^^iNJw^. 
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I Here's the prescription ; take great care of it, and Mr. 
I M'Garry will give you something to bring back ; and 

mind, if it's a powder " 

" Is it gunpowdher, ma'am ? " 

"No — ^you stupid — will you listen — I say, if it's a 
powder, don't let it get wet, as you did the sugar the other 
I day." 

I " No, ma'am." 

i " And if it's a bottle, don't break it as you did the 
* last." 

"No, ma'am." 
" And make haste." ( 
" Yis, ma'am ; " and oil went Andy. 
In going through the village he forgot to leave the 
prescription at the apothecary's, and pushed on for the 
■ attorney's: thiere he saw Murtough Murphy, who handed 
him the law process, enclosed in a cover, with a note to 
^ the squire. 

I • " Have you been doing anything very clever lately, 
^ Andy ? " said Murtough. 

" I don't know, sir," said Andy. 

"Did you^ shoot any one with soda-water since I saw 
you last?" 
Andy grinned. 
I " Did you kill any more dogs lately, Andy ? " 

" Faix, you're too hard on me, sir : sure I never killed 

but one dog, and that was an accident " 

V An accident I — Curse your impudence, you thief I 
Do you think, if you killed one of the pack on purpose, we 
^ wouldn't cut the very heart out o' you with our hunting- 
whips ? " 

" Faith, I wouldn't doubt you, sir : but, sure, how 
could I help that divil of a mare runnin' away wid me, 
and thramplin' the dogs ? " 

" Why didn't you hold her, you thief ? " 
" Hould her, indeed I — ^you just might as well expect 
to stop fire among flax as that one." 

"Well, be off with you now, Andy^ and take care of 
what I give you for the Squire." . 

" Oh, never fear, sir," said Andy, as he turned his 
horse's head homeward. He stopped at the apothecary's 
in the village, to execute his commission for the " xwS&XXs^&r 
On telling the son of Galen that he watvled ^oxcve ^^V^g^^ 
" for one o' the chUdre up at the big house,** \Xie ^^^«v^« 
of the healing art asked what physic \i% -wwvte^. 
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" Faith, I dunna what physic." 

" What's the matter with the child ? " 

"He's sick, sir." 

" I suppose so, indeed, or you wouldn't' -be sent for 
medicine. — You're always making some blunder. You 
come here, and don't know what description of medicine 
is wanted." 

" Don't I ? " said Andy with a great air. 

" No, you don't, you omadhaun I " said the apothecary. 

Andy fumbled in his pockets, and could not lay hold of 
the paper his mistress entrusted him with until he had 
emptied them thoroughly of thftr contents upon the 
counter of the shop ; and then taking the prescription 
from the collection, he said, " So you tell me I don't know 
the description of the physic I'm to get ? Now, you see 
you're out ; for thafs the description." And he slapped the 
counter impressively with his hand as he threw down the 
recipe before the apothecary. 

While the medicine was in the course of preparation for 
Andy, he commenced restoring to his pockets the various 
parcels he had taken from them in hunting for the recipe. 
Now, it happened that he had laid them down close beside 
some articles that were compounded, and sealed up for 
going out, on the apothecary's counter ; and as the law 
process which Andy had received from Murtough Murphy 
chanced to resemble in form another enclosure that lay 
beside it, containing a blister, Andy, under the influence 
of his peculiar genius, popped the blister into his pocket 
instead of the packet which had been confided to him 
by the attorney, and having obtained the necessary 
medicine from M'Garry, rode home with great self-com- 
placency that he had not forgot to do a single thing that 
had been entrusted to him. " I'm all right this time," 
said Andy to himself. 

Scarcely had he left the apothecary's shop when another 
messenger alighted at his door, and asked " If Squire 
O'Grady's things was ready ? " 

" There they are," said the innocent M'Garry, pointing 
to the bottles, boxes, and blister^ he had made up and 
set aside, little dreaming that the blister had been ex- 
changed for a law process: and Squire O'Grady's own 
messenger popped into his pocket the legal instrument, 
that it was as much as any seven men's lives were worth 
t0 bring within gun-shot of Neck-OT-l^o\.Vniv%Yl^\. 
J^ome be went, and the sound oi l\ie o\4 %2A.fe cx^jaJKOL^ 
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on its hinges at the entrance to the avenue awoke the 
deep-mouthed dogs around the house, who rushed infuriate 
to the spot to devour the unholy intruder on the peace and 
privacy of the patrician O'GradJr ; but they recognised 
the old grey hack and his rider, and cjuietly wagged their 
tails and trotted back, and licked their lips at the thoughts 
of the bailiff they had hoped to eat. The door of Neck- 
or-Nothing Hall was carefully pnbarred and unchained, 
and the nurse-tender was handed the parcel from the 
apothecary's, and reascended to the sick-room with 
slippered foot as quietly as she could ; for the renowned 
O'Grady was, according to her account, " as cross a$ two 
sticks " ; and she protested, furthermore, " that her heart 
was grey with him." 

Whenever O'Grady was in a bad humour, he had a 
strange fashion of catching at some word that either 
he himself, or those with whom he spoke, had uttered, 
and after often repeating it, or rather mumbling it over 
in bis mouth as if he were chewing it, off he started into 
a canter of ridiculous ryhmes to the aforesaid word, and 
sometimes one of these rhymes would suggest a new 
idea, or some strange association, which had the oddest 
effect possible ; and to increase the absurdity, the jingle 
was gone through with as much solemnity as if he were 
indulging in a deep and interesting reverie, so that it was 
difficult to listen witiiout laughing, which might prove a 
serious matter, when O'Grady was in one of his tantarums, as 
his wife used to call them. 

Mrs. O'Grady was near the bed of the sick man as the 
nurse^tender entered. 

"Here's the things for your honour now," said she in 
her most soothing tone. 

" I wish the d — ^1 had you and them I " said O'Grady. 

" Gusty dear I " said his wife. (She might have said 
stormy instead of gusty.) 

"Oh I they'll do you good, your honour," said "the 
nurse-tender, curtsying, and uncorking bottles, and 
opening a pill-box. 

O'Grady made a face at the pill-box, and repeated the 

1 word " pills," several times, with an expression of extreme 

^ disgust — " Pills — spills — Skills — yrHls — aye — ^make your wills 

j — ^make them— take them — shake- them. When taken — 

to be well shaken — show me that bottle." 

The nurse-tender handed a phial, Yftiic\i O'Cjt^A^ ^o<^ 
violently. 
67— B 
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" Curse them all," said the squire. " A pretty thing 
to have a gentleman's body made a perfect sink, for these 
blackguard doctors and apothecaries to pour their dirty 
drugs into— faugb I — drugs — ^mugs — ^jugs ; " — ^|ie shook the 
phial again and looked through it- 

"Isn't it nice and pink, darlin' ? " said the nurse- 
tender. 

" Pink I "—said O' Grady, eyeing her askance, as if he 
could have eaten l^er. " Pink — ^you old besom — ^pink— ^ — " 
he uncorked the phial, and put it tp his nose. " Pink — 
phew I " and he repejated a rhyme to pipk which would 
not look well in print. 

*' Now, sir, dear, there's a little blisther just to go on 
your chest — if you plaze " 

"Awhatr' . 

"A warm plasther, dear." 

'* A blister you said, you old divil /" 

" Well, sure, it's something to relieye you." 

The squire gave a deep growl, and his wife put in the 
usual appeal of " Gusty dear I " 

" Hold your tougue* wiU you ? Hqw would you like it ? 
I wish you had it^dn your^-- — -' 

\* 'Deed-an-deed, de^ -" said {he nurse-tender. 

"By the 'ternsd war I if you say another word FU 
throw the jug at you | " 

"And there's a nice dhrop.o* gruel I have on the fire for 
you," said th^ nurs^, pr^t^ndiug ji^t to mind the rising 
anger of the squire, as she stirred the gruel with one hand, 
while with the other she marked herself with tlie sign of the 
cross, and said in a mumbling manner, " God presarve us I 
he's the most cantankerous Christian I ever.k^m across ! " 

" Show me that infernal thing I " said the squire. 

/' What thing, dear ? " 

"You know well enough^ ypu old hag i— that black- 
guard blister I " . ■ ^ 

" Here it is, dear. Now, just open the trust o' your 
shirt, and let me put it sax you." 

" Give it into my hand here, and let me see it." 

" Sartinly, sir ; — but I think, if you'd let me just— — " 

" Give it to me, I tell you I " said the squire, in a tone 
so fierce that the nurse paused in her unfolding of the 
packet, and handed it with fear and trembling to the 
already indignant O' Grady. But it is only imagination 
can figure the outrageous fury of the squire, when, on 
opening the enveiope with his OYmYiand,\v^\i^\\^\(iL\.Vv^Va?H 
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proceiss before him. Jhere, in the heart of his castle, with 
his bars, and bolts, and bull-dogs, and blunderbusses 
around him, he was served, — absolutely served, — and he 
had no doubt the nurse-tendel" was bribed to betray him. 

A roar and a jump up in bed, first startled his wife into 
terror, and put the nurse on the defensive. 

" You infernal old strap I " shouted he, as he clutched 
up a handful of bottles on the table near him and flung ^ 
them at the nurse, who was near the fire at the time ; and 
she whipped the pot of gruel from the gtate, and converted 
it into a means of defence against the phial-pelting storm. V 

Mrs. O' Grady rolled herself up in the bed-curtains, ^ 
while the nurse screeched " murther I " and at last, when 
O'Grady saw that bottles were of no av^il, he scrambled 
out of bed, shouting, " Where's my blunderbuss I " and 
the nurse-tender, while he endeavoured to get it down 
from the rack, where it was suspended over the mantel- 
piece, bolted out of the door, which she locked oil the 
outside, and ran to the most remote corner of the house 
for shelter. 

In the meantime, how fared it at Merryvale ? Attdy 
returned with his parcel for th6 squire, and his note from 
Murtough Murphy, which ran tlfus — 

" My dear SquiHe, — I send you the blister for O'Grady, 
as you insist on it ; but I think yoii won't find it easy to 
serve>him with it. 

*' Your obedient and obliged, 
" Murtough Murp«y. 

" To Edward Egan, Esq,, Merryvale.'* 

The squire opened the cover, and when he saw a real 
instead 6f a figurative blister, * ^ew crimson with rage. 
He cottld not speaik for some minutes, his indignation was 
so excessive. " So I " said he, at last, ** Mr. Murtough 
Murphy — ^you think to cut youi^ jokes with me, do you ? 
By all that's sacred I I'll cut sUch a joke on you with 
the biggest horsewhip I can find, that you'll remember it. 
* Dear Squire, I send you the blister/ Bad luck to your 
impidencel Wait till awhile ago — that's all. By this 
and that you'll get such a blistering from me that all the 
spermaceti in M'Garry's shop won't cure you." 
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CHAPTER III 



Squire Egan was as good as his word. He picked out 
the most suitable horsewhip for chastising the fancied 
impertinence of Murtough Murphy ; and as he switched it 
up and down with a powerful arm, to try its weight and 
pliancy, the whistling of the instrument through the air 
was music to his ears, and whispered of promised Joy in 
the flagellation of the jocular attorney. 

" We'll see who can make the sorest blister," said 
the squire. " I'll back whalebone against Spanish flies 
any day. Will you bet, Dick ? " said he to his brother- 
in-law, who was a wild, helter-skelter sort of fellow, better 
known over the country as Dick the Devil than Dick 
Dawson. 

" I'll back your bet, Ned." 

" There's no fun in that, Dick, as there is nobody to 
take it up." 

" Maybe Murtough will. Ask him before you thrash 
him ; you'd better." 

" As for hiniy* said the squire, " I'll" be bound he'll 
back my bet after he gets a taste o' this ; " and the horse- 
whip whistled as he spoke. 

" I think he had better take care of his back than his 
bet," said Dick, as he followed the squire to the hall- 
door, where his horse was in waiting lor him, under the 
care of the renowned Andy, who little dreamed of the 
extensive harvest of mischief which was ripening in 
futurity, all from his sowing. 

" Don't kill him quite, Ned," said Dick, as the squire 
mounted to his saddle. 

" Why, if I went to horsewhip a gentleman, of course 
I should only shake my whip at him ; but an attorney 
is another affair. And, as I'm sure he'll have an action 
against me for assault, I think I may as well get the worth 
o' my money out of him, to say nothing of teaching him 
better manners for the future than to play off his jokes 
on his employers." With these words off he rode in^ 
search of the devoted Murtough, who was not at home 
when the squire reached his house ; but as he was returning 
through the village, he espied him coming down the street 
in company with Tom Durfy and the widow, who were 
laughing heartily at some joke Murtough was telling them, 
which seemed to amuse him as much a^ \v\s \vfe«c«%. 
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" I'll make him laugh at the wrong side of his mouth/' 
thought the squire, alighting and giving his horse to the 
care of one of the little ragged boys who were idling in 
the street. He approached Murphy with a very threat- 
ening aspect, and confronting him and his party so as 
to produce a halt, he said, as distinctly as his rage would 
permit him to speak, " You little insignificant blackguard, 
I'll teach you how you'll cut your jokes on me again ; 
/'// blister you, my buck I " and, laying hands on the 
astonished Murtough with the last word, he began a 
very smart horsewhipping of the attorney. The widow 
screamed, Tom Durfy swore, and Murtough roared, 
with some inter jectional curses. At last he escaped 
from the squire's grip, leaving the lapel of his coat in 
his jpossession ; and Tom Durfy interposed his person 
between them when he saw an intention on the part of 
the flagellator to repeat his dose of liorsewhip. 

" Let me at him, sir ; or by " 

"Fie, fie. Squire — to horsewhip a gentleman like a 
cart-horse." 

" A gentleman 1 — an attorney, you mean." 

" I say, a gentleman. Squire Egan," cried Murtough 
fiercely, roused to gallantry by the presence of a lady, 
and smarting under a sense of injury and whalebone. 
" I'm a gentleman, sir, and demand the satisfaction of 
a gentleman. I put my honour into your hands, Mr. 
Durl^,'* 

" Between his finger and thumb, you mean, for there's 
not a handful pf it," said the squire. 

" Well, sir," replied Tom Durfy, " little or much, I'll 
take charge of it. — That's right, my cock," said, he to 
Murtough, who, notwithstanding his desire to assume a 
warlike air, could not resist the natural impulse of rub- 
bing his back and shoulders, which tingled with pain,, 
-whfle he exclaimed, " Satisfaction I satisfaction I " 

" Very well," said the squire : " you name yourself 
as Mr. Murphy's friend ? " added he to Durfy. 

"The same, sir," said To'm. "Who do you name as 
yours ? " 

" I suppose you know one Dick the Divil ? " 

" A very proper person, sir ; — no better : I'll go to 
him dh-ectly." 

The widow clung to Tom's arm, and \ooV\tv^ V^w^^k^^ 
at him, cried, " Oh, Tom, Tom, lake care ol ^o\« ^xecvftx^s. 
life/'' 
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" Bother (" said Tom. 

" Ah, Squire Egan, don't be so bloodthirsty I '* 

" Fudge, woman I " said the squire. 

" Ah, Mr. Murphy, I'm sure the Squire's very sorry 
for beating you." 

" Divfl a bit," said the squire. 

" There, ma'am," said Murphy ; " you see he'll make 
no apology." 

" Apology ! " said Durfy ; — " apology for a horse- 
whipping, indeed I — Nothing but handling a horsewhip 
(which I wouldn't ask any gtentieihan to do), or a shot, 
C2in settle the matter." 

" Oh, Tom I Tom I Tom t " said the Widow. 

" Ba I ba I ba ! " shouted Tom, making a crying face 
at her. " Arrah, woman, don't be makin' a fool o' your- 
self. ' Go in there to the 'pothecary's, and get something 
under your nose to revive you ; and let iXs mind our 
business." 

The widow, with her eyes turned up, and an excla- 
mation to Heaven, was retiring to M'Garry's shop, wring- 
ing her hands, when she was nearly knocked down by 
M'Garry himself, who rushed from his own door, at the 
same moment thiit an ^wful shiash of his shop-window 
and the demolition of his bhie and red bottles alarmed 
the ^ars of the bystanders, while their eyes were drawn 
from the late belliigerent parties to a chase which took place 
down the street of the apothecary, roaring " Murder 1 " 
followed by Squire O' Grady With an enormous cudgel. 

O'Grady, believing that M'Garry and the nurse-tender 
had combined to serve hint with a writ, determined to 
wreak double vengeance on the apothecary, as the nurse 
had escaped him ; and, notwithstanding all his illness 
and the appeals of his wife, he left his bed and rode to 
the village to break every bone in M'Gatry's skin. When 
he entered his shop, the pharmacopolist was much sur- 
prised, and said, with a congratulatory grin at the great 
man, " Dear me. Squire O'Grady, I'm delighted to see you." 

" Are you, you scoundrel I " said the squire, making 
a blow of his cudgel at him, which was fended by an 
iron pestle the apothecary fortunately had in his hand. 
The enraged O'Grady made a rush behind the counter, 
which the apothecary nimbly jumped over, crying 
" Murder I " as he made for the door, followed by his 
pursuer, who gave a back-handed slap al lYv^ ^Vwda^- 
I>ottles en passant, and produced the crasYi 'wYvVeYi asXowV^fe^ 
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the widow, wl^o now joined her screams to the general 
hue-and-cry ; for an indiscriminate chase of all the raga- 
jnuffins in the town, with barking curs and screeching 
children, followed the flight of M'Garry and the pursuing . 
squire. 

" What the divil is all this about ? " said Tom Durfy, 
laughing. " By the powers I I suppose there's some- 
thing in the weather, to produce all this fun, — though 
it's early in the year to begin thrashing, for the harvest 
isn't in yet. But, however, let us manage our little affair, 
now that we're left in peace and quietnesjs, for the blaek- 
guards are all over the bridge afther the hunt. I'll go 
to Dick the Divil immediately, Squire, and arrange time 
and place." 

" There's nothing like 8avii)g time and trouble on these 
occasions," said the squire. " Dick is at my house, I can 
arrange time and place with you this minute, and he will 
be on the ground with me." 

" Very well," said Tom ; *' where is it to be ? " 
" Suppose we ^ay the iaross - roads, halfway between 
tWs and Merry valie ? There's very pretty ground there, 
: and we shall be ^le to get our pistols, and all that, ready 
in the meantime between this and four o'clock, — and 
it w81-be ploa^anter to have it all over before dinner." 

"Certainly, Squirei," said Tqi^ Durfy; /'we'll be there 
at four. — ^Till the©, good mwi>ing. Squire;" and he and" 
his man walked off. 

The widjpw, in the pieantime,, had been left to the care 
o^C th^ apothecary's boy, whose tender attentions were 
now, for the first, time in his life, demanded towards a 
fainting lady ; for'thjB poor raw country lad, having to do 
with a sturdy peasantry in eyeryday matters, had never 
before seen the capers cut by a lady-who thinks it proper, 
and delicate, and becoming, to display her sensibility in a 
swoon ; and truly her sobs, and small screeches, and little 
stampings and kickings, amazed young gallipot. — Smelling 
salts were applied— -they^ wjere rather weak, so the widow 
inhaled the pleasing odour ^ith a sigh, but did not recover. 
— T-Sal volatile was next put in requisition— this was some- 
what stronger, and made her wriggle on her chair, and 
throw her head about with sundry ohs I and ahs 1 — The 
boy, bcfginning to be alarmed at the extent of the widow's 
syncope, bethought him of asafcetida, and> takvw% ^<5r^w 
a goodly bottle of that sweet-^meWuvft ^\\xxv\iV^w\.> ^^xs^'OciR. 
widow the benefit of the wliole \2X mxo^^ \v^^ xk»%'«t.— 
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Scarcely had the stopper been withdrawn, when she gave 
a louder screech than she had yet executed, and, exclaim- 
ing " Faugh I " with an expression of the most concentrated 
disgust, opened her eyes fiercely upon the offender, and 
shut up her nose between her fore-finger and thumb 
against the offence, and snuffled forth at the astonished 
boy, ** Get out o' that, you dirty cur I — Can't you let a 
lady faint in peace and quietness? — Gracious heavens! 
would you smother me, you nasty brute ? — Oh, Tom, 
where are you ? " — and she took to sobbing forth, "Tom I 
Tom I " and put her handkerchief to her eyes, to hide the 
tears that were not there, whUe from behind the comer of 
the cambric she kept a sharp eye on the street, an4 
observed what was going on. She went on acting her 
part very becomingly, until the moment Tom Durfy 
walked off with Marphy ; but then she could feign no 
longer, and jumping up from her seat, with an ^exclamation 
of " The brute I " she ran to the door, and looked down 
the street after them. " The savage I " sobbed the 
widow—" the hard-hearted nnonster, to abandon me here 
to die — oh 1 to use me so— to leave me like a — ^like a — 
(the widow was fond of similes) like an old shoe — ^like a 
dirty glove-^like a— like I don't know what 1 " (the usual 
fate of similes.) " Mister Durfy, I'll punish you for this — 
I will I " said the widow, with an energetic emphasis on 
the last word ; and she marched out of the shop, boiling 
over with indignation, through which, nevertheless, a 
little bubble of love now and then rose to the surface; 
and by the time she reached her own door, love predom- 
inated, and she sighed as she laid her hand on the knocker: 
" After all, if the dear fellow Should be killed, what would 
become of me I — oh I — and that wretch, Dick Dawson, 
too — two of them. — ^The worst of these merry devils is, 
they are always fighting I " 

The squire had ridden immediately homewards, and 
told Dick Dawson the piece of work that was before them. 

" And so he'll have a shot at ypu, instead of an action ? " 
said Dick. " Well, there's pluck in that : I wish he was 
more of a gentleman, for your sake. It's dirty work, 
shooting attorneys." 

" He's enough of a gentleman, Dick, to make it im- 
possible for me to refuse him." 

" Gertamly, Ned," said Dick. 

"Z>o you know, is he anything of a shot ? " 
*'Baitb, he makes very pretty sxiVpe-^\io6\ixi%,\ YivA 
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• 
I don't know if he has experience of the grass before 
breakfast." 

" You must try and find out from any one on the 
ground ; because, if the poor devil isn't a good shot, I 
wouldn't like to kill him, and I'll let him off easy — I'll give 
it to him in the pistol-arm, or so." 

" Very well, Ned. Where are the flutes ? I must look 
over them." 

" Here," said the squire, producing a very handsome 
mahogany case of Rigby's best. Dick opened the case 
with the utmost care, and took up one of the pistols 
tenderly, handling it as delicately as if it were a young 
child or a lady's hand. He. clicked the lock back and 
forwards a few times ; and, his ear not being satisfied 
at the music it produced, he said he should like to examine 
them : " At all events, they want a touch of oil." 

" Well, keep them out of the misthriss's sight, Dick, 
for she might be alarmed.'' 

" Divil a taste," says Dick ; " she's a Dawson, and 
there never was a Dawson yet that did not know men 
must be men." 

"That's true, Dick. I wouldn't mind so much if she 
wasn't in a delicate situation just now, when it couldn't 
be expected of the woman to be so stout : so go, like a 
good fellow, into your own room, and Andy will bring you 
anything you want." , 

Five minutes after, Dick was engaged in cleaning the 
duelling-pistols^ and Andy at his elbow, with his mouth 
wide open, wondering at the interior of the locks which 
Pick had just taken off. 

" Oh, my heavens I but that's a quare thing, Misther 
Dick, sir," said Andy, going to take it up. 

" Keep your fingers off it, you thief, do 1 " roared Dick, 
making a rap of the turnscrew at Andy's knuckles. 

" Sure I'll save you the throuble o' rubbin' that, Misther 
Dick, if you let me ; here's the shabby leather." 

" I wouldn't let your clumsy fist near it. Andy, nor 
your shabby leather, you villain, for the world. Go get 
me some oil." 

Andy went oh his errand, and returned with a can of 
lamp-oU to Dick, who swore at him for his stupidity j 
" The divil fly away with you ^ you never do anytKvw^ 
right ; you bring me lamp-oil for a pisVoV" 

"" Well, sure I thought lamp-oU N«fas VYi^ tV^V \X>l\sx% V^^ 
buminV 
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" And who wants to burn it, you savage ? " 

" Aren't you goin' to fire it, sir ? " 

" Choke you, you vagabond I " said Dick, who could 
not resist laughing nevertheless ; " be off, and get me some 
sweet oil, but don't tell any one what it's for." 

Andy retired, and Dick pursued his polishing of the 
locks. Why he used such a blundering fellow as Andy 
for a messenger might be wondered at, only that Dick 
was fond of fun, and Andy's mistakes were a particular 
source of amusement to him, and oii all occasions when 
he could have Andy in his company he made him his 
attendant. When the sweet oil was produced, Dick 
looked about for a feather ; but not finding one, desired 
Andy to fetch him a pen. Andy Went on his errand, and 
returned, after some delay, with an inkbottle. 

" I brought you the ink, sir, but I can't find a pin." 

" Confound your numskull I I didn't say a word about 
ink; I asked €or a pen." 

" And what use would a pin be without ink, now I ax 
yourself, Misther Dick ? " 

" I'd knock your brains out if you had any, you omad- 
haun ! Go along and get me a feather, and make haste." 

Andy went off, and, having obtained a feather, returned 
to Dick, ^ho began to tip certain portions of the lock very 
delicately with oil. 

" What's that for, Misther Dick, sir, if you plaze t " 

" To make it work smooth." 

" And what's that thing you're graxin' now, sir ? " 

" That's the tumbler." 

'* O Lord I a tumbler — what a quare name for it. I 
thought there was no tumbler but a tumbler for punch." 

" That's the tumbler you would like to be cleaning the 
inside of, Andy." 

" Thrue for you, sir. — And what's that little thing you 
have your hand on now, sir ? " 

" That's the cock." 

" Oh dear, a cock I — Is there e'er a hin in it, sir ? " 

" N(f, nor a chicken either, though there is a feather." 

" The one in your hand, sir, that you're grazin' it with." 

*' No ; but this little thing — that is Called the feather- 
spring." 

" It's the feather, I suppose, makes it let fly." 
^ "No doubt of it, Andy." 

"^ Well, there's some sinse in Uiat naiae, V\i«vi \ but 
^iio'd think of sitch a thing as a tutnbVet axvOi «l ^oc^5.m ^ 
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pistle? And what's that placf that opens and shuts, 
sir ? " 

" The pan." 

*' Well, there's sinse in that name too, bekaze there's 
(ire in the thing ; and It's as nath'ral to say pan to that 
as to a fryin'-pan — isn't it, Misther Dick ? " 

" Oh I there was a great gunmaker lost in you, Andy," 
said Dick, as he screwed on the locks, which he had 
regulated to his mind, and began to examine the various 
departments of the pistol case,^ to see that it was properly 
provided. He took the instrument to cut some circles 
of thin leather, and Andy again asked him for the name 
" o' that things 

" This is called the punch, Andy." 

" So there is the punch as well as the tumbler, sir ? " 

" Ay, and very strong punch it is, you see, Andy ; " and 
Dick struck it with his little mahogany mallet, and cut his 
patches of leather. 

" And what's that for, sir ? — the leather, I mane." 

" That's for putting round the ball." 

" Is it for fear 'twould hurt him too much when you hot 
him ? " 

'* You're a queer customer, Andy," said Dick, smiling. 

'* And what weeshee little balls thim is, sir." 

" They are always small for duelling-pistols." 

" 01^, then thim is jewellin' pistles. Why, musha, 
Misther Dick, is it goin' to fight a jule you are ? " said , 
Andy, looking at him with earnestness. 

" No, Andy, — ^but the master is : but don't say a word 
about it." 

" Not a word for the world. The masther goin' to 
fight I^ — God send him safe out iv it I — ^Amin. And who 
is he going to fight, Misther Dick ? " 

" Murphy the attorney, Andy." 

'* Oh, won't the masther disgrace himself by fightin' 
the 'torney ? " 

" How dare you say such a thing of your master ? '' 

'* I ax your pard'n, Misther Dick ; but sure you know 
what I mane. I hope he'll shoot him." 

" Why, Andy, Murtough was always very good to 
you, and now you wish him to be shot." 

'* Sure, why wouldn't I rather have him kilt more 
than the masther ? " 

" But neither may be killed." 
^'' Misther Dick," said Andy, \o^ex\xv% \vV% -^i^v^'^^ 
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wouldn't it be an iligant thing to put two balls into the 
pistle instead o' one, and give the masther a chance over 
the 'tomey ? " 

" Oh, you murdherous villain I ," 

" Arrah, why shouldn't the masther have a chance 
over him? sure he has childre, and 'Tomey Murphy 
has none." 

" At that rate, Andy, I suppose you'd give the masther 
a ball additional for every chfld he has, and that would 
make eight. So you might as well give him a blunder- 
buss and slugs at once." 

Dick locked the pistol-case, having made all right ; 
and desired Andy to mount a horse, carry it by a back 
road out of the domain, and wait at a certain gate he 
named until he should be Joined there, by himself and 
the squire, who proceeded at the appointed time to the 
ground. 

Andy was all ready, and followed his master and Dick 
with great pride, bearing the pistol-case after them, to 
the ground where Murphy and Tom Durfy were ready to 
receive them ; and a great number of spectators were 
assembled ; for the noise of the business had gone abroad, 
and the ground was in consequence crowded. 

Tom Durfy had waited Murtough Murphy, who had 
no experience as a pistol-man, that the squire was a 
capital shot, and that his only chance was to fire as quickly 
as he could. — " Slap at him, Morty my boy, the minute 
you get the word ; and, if you don't hit him itself, it wiH 
prevent his dwelling on his aim." 

Tom Durfy and Dick the DevO soon settled the pre^ 
liminaries of the ground and mode of firing ; and twelve 
paces having been marked, both the seconds opened 
their pistol-cases, and prepared to load. Andy was dose 
to Dick all the time, kneeling beside the pistol-case, which 
lay on the sod ; and as Di6k turned round to settle some 
other point on which Tom Durfy questioned him, Andy 
thought he might snatch the opportunity of giving his 
master " the chance " he suggested to his second. — 
" Sure, if Misther Dick wouldn't like to do it, that's no 
raison I wouldn't," said Andy to himself ; " and, by the 
powers I I'll pop in a ball onknownst to him." And, 
sure enough, Andy contrived, while the seconds were 
engaged with each other, to put a ball into each pistol 
before the barrel was loaded with powder, so that, when 
I?jck took up bis pjstols to load, a buiUt \av beV^^etv. \>ci^ 
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powder and ^%he touch-hole. Now this must have been 
discovered by Dick, had he been cool ; but he and Tom 
Durfy had wrangled very much about the point they had 
been discussing, and Dick, at no time the quietest person 
in the world, was in such a rage that the pistols were 
loaded by him without noticing Andy's ingenious inter- 
ference, and he handed a harmless weapon to his brother- 
in-law when he placed him on his ground. 

The word was given. Murtough, following his friend's 
.advice, fired instantly: bang he went, while the squire 
returned but a flash in the pan. He turned a look of 
reproach upon Dick, who took, the pistol silently from 
him, and handed him the other, having carefully looked 
to the priming, after the accident which happened to the 
first. 

Durfy handed his man another pistol also ; and, before 
he left his side, said in a whisper, " Don't forget ; have 
the first fire." 

Again the word was given : Murphy blazed away a 
rapid and harmless shot ; for his hurry was the squire's 
safety, while Andy's murderous intentions were his 
salvation. 

" D — n the pistol ! " said the squire, throwing it down 
in a rage. Dick took it up with manifest indignation, 
and d— d the powder. 

" Your powder's damp, Ned." 

" No, it's not," said the squire ; " it's you who have 
bungled the loading." 

" Me 1 " said Dick, with a look of mingled rage and 
astonishment : " / bungle the loading of pistols I — /, that 
have stepped more ground and arranged more affairs 
than any man in the country I — ^Arrah, be aisy, NedJ " 

Tom Durfy now interfered, and said, for the present 
it was no matter, as, on the part of his friend, he begged 
to express himself satisfied. 

" But it's very hard we're not to have a shot," said 
Dick, poking the touch-hole of the pistol with a pricker 
which he had just taken from the case which Andy was 
holding before him. 

" Why, my dear Dick," said Durfy, " as Murphy has 
had two shots, and the squire has not had the return 
of either, he declares he will not fire at him again ; and^ 
under these circumstances, I must 1^^ xo^ xa»SL ^"^ nXnr. 
ground." 

" Very well," said Dick, slfll poVm% Vcv^ vwx^-^^^^ 
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and examining the point of the pricker as he withdrew 
it. 

" And now Murphy wants to know, since the affair is 
all over and his honour satisfied, what was your brother- 
in-law's riiotive in assaulting him this morning, for he 
himself cannot conceive a cause for it." 

" Oh, be aisy, Tom." 

'* 'Pon my soul, it's true." 

" Why, he sent him a blister, — a regular apothecary^s 
blister,— instead of some law process, by way of a joke, 
and Ned wouldn't stand it." 

Durfy held a moment's conversation with Murphy, 
who now advanced to the squire, and begged to assilire 
him there must be some mistake in the business, for that 
he had never committed the impertinence of which he 
was accused. 

" All I know is," said the squire, " that I got a blister, 
which my messenger said you gave him." 

*' By virtue of my oath. Squire, I never did it ! I gave 
Andy an enclosure of the law process." 

" Then it's some mistake that vagabond has made," 
said the squire. " Come here, you, sir ! " he shouted to 
Andy, who was trembling under the angry eye of Dick 
the DevO, who, having detected a bit of lead on the point 
of the pricker, guessed in a moment Andy had been at 
work ; and the unfortunate rascal had a misgiving that # 
he had made some blunder, from the furious look of Dick. 

"Why don't you come here when I call you?" said- 
the squire. — ^Andy laid down the pistol-case, and sneaked 
up to the squire. — " What did you do with the letter Mr. 
Murphy gave you for me yesterday ? " 

" I brought it to your honour." 

"*No, you didn't," said Murphy. " You've made some 
mistake." 

*' Divil a mistake I made," answered Andy very stoutly^; 
" I wint home the minit you gev it to me." 

" Did you go home direct from my house to the 
Squire's?" 

** Yis, sir, I did : I wint direct home, and called at 
Mr. M'Garry's by the way for some physic for the childre." 

"That's it!" said Murtough ; "he changed my en- 
closure for a blister there ; and if M'Garry has only had 
the luck to send the bit o' parchment to O'Grady, it will 
/?e the best joke I've heard this month of Sundays." 
"/fe did t he did I " shouted Tom DuTtY ; ** ^^^ ^Q^'^. 
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you remember how O'Grady was after M'Gairy this 
moming-? " 

" Sure enough," said Murtough, enjoying the double 
mistake. " By dad I Andy, you've made a mistake this 
time that I'll forgive you.*' 

" By the powers o' war 1 " roared Dick the Devil, " I 
won't forgive him what he did now, though ! \Yhat 
do you think ? " said he, holding out the pistols, and 
growing crimson with rage : ** may I never fire another 
shot if he hasn't crammed a brace of bullets down the 
pistols before I loaded them : so no wonder you burned 
prime, Ned." 

There was a universal laugh at Dick's expense, whose - 
pride in being considered the most Accomplished regulator 
of the duello was well known. 

*' Oh, Dick, Dick I you're a pretty second," was shouted 
byaU. 

Dick, stung by the laughter, and feeling keenly the 
ridiculous position in which he was placed, made a rush 
at Andy, who, seeing the storm brewing, gradually 
sneaked away from the group, and when he perceived 
the sudden movement of Dick the Devil, took to his heels, 
with Dick after him. 

" Hurra I " cried Murphy ; *' a race — a race I I'll bet 
on Andy — five pounds on Andy." 

" Done 1 " said thfe squire ; " I'll back Dick the Divil." 

" Tare an' ouns ! " roared Murphy ; " how Andy runs I 
Fear's a fine spur." 

" So is rage," said the squire. " Dick's hot-foot after 
him. Will you double the bet ? " 

" Done ! " said Murphy. 

The infection of betting caught the bystanders, and 
various gages were thrown down and' taken up upon the 
speed of the runners, who were getting rapidly into the 
distance, flying over hedge and ditch with surprising 
Velocity, and, from the level nature of the ground an 
extensive view could not be obtained ; therefore Tom 
Durfy, the steeplechaser. Cried, " Mount, mount I or 
we'll lose the fun : into our saddles, and after them ! " 

Those who had steeds took the hint, and a numerous 
field of horsemen joined in the chase of Handy Andy and 
Dick the Devil, who still maintained great speed. The 
horsehien made for a neighbouring \\il\, "^\v^tv5l^ SXv^ 
couJd command a wider view ; and l\ve \i^\X\TL% ^«:^V ^"^ 
briskly, varying according to the vicissMw^^'s* o\\Xv^^^^^' 
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" Two to one on Dick — ^he's dosing/' 

" Done I — Andy wDl wind him yet." 

" Well done I — ^there's a leap I Hurra I — Dick's down 1 
Well done, Dick I — ^up again and going." 

" Mind the next quickset hedge — that's a rasper, it's 
a wide gripe, and the hedge is as thick a$ a wall — ^Andy '11 
stidt in it — Mind him I — ^Well leap'd, by the powers 1 — 
Ha ! he's sticking in the hedge — Dick '11 catch him now. — 
No, by jingo I he has pushed his way through — there, 
he's going again at the other side. — Ha ! ha 1 ha 1 ha I 
lopk at him — ^he's in tatthers I— ^he has left half of his 
breeches in the hedge." 

" Dick is over now. — Hurra I — ^he has lost the skirt of 
his coat — Andy is gaining on him. — Two to one on 
Andy ! " 

'* Down he goes I " was shouted, as Andy's foot slipped 
in making a dash at another ditch, into which he went 
head over heels, and Dick followed fast, and disappeared 
after him. 

' " Ride ! ride I " shouted Tom Durfy ; and the horse- 
men put their spurs in the flanks of their steeds, and were 
soon up to the scene of action. There was Andy, roaring 
murder, rolling over and over in the muddy bottom of a 
deep ditch,, floundering in rank weeds and duck's meat, 
with Dick fastened on him, pummelling away most un- 
mercifully, but not able to kill him altogether, for want of 
breath. 

The horsemen, in a universal screech of laughter, dis- 
mounted, and disengaged the unfortunate Andy from 
the fangs of Dick the Devil, who was dragged from 
out of the ditch much more like a scavenger than a 
gentleman. 

The moment Andy got loose, away he ran again, with 
a rattling " Tally ho ! " after him, and he never cried stop 
till he earthed himself under his mother's bed in the parent 
cabin. 

Murtough Murphy chanicteristically remarked, that 
the affair of the day hadf taken a very whimsical turn : 
— ** Here are you and I, Squire, who went out to shoot 
each other, safe and well, while one of the seconds has 
come off rather worse for the wear ; and a poor devil, who 
had nothing to say to the matter in hand, good, bad, or 
indifferent, is nearly killed." 

The squire and Murtough then shook hands, and parted 
friends in half an hour after they bad mel a-s to^s ; and 
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even Dick contrived to forget his annoyance in an extra 
stoup of claret that day after dinner, — ^filling more than 
one bumper in drinking confusion to Handy Andy, which 
seemed a rathw* unnecessary malediction. 



CHAPTER IV 

After the friendly pari^ing of the foes (pro tempore), there 
was a general scatter of the party who had come to see 
the duel ; and how strange is the fact, that, much as 
human nature is prone *to shudder at death under the 
gentlest circumstances, yet men will congregate to be its 
witnesses, when ^violence aggravates the calamity! A 
public execution or a duel is a focus where burning curi- 
osity concentrates : in the latter case, Ireland bears the 
palm, for a crowd ; in the former, the annals of the Old 
Bailey can amply testify. Ireland has its own interest, 
too, in a place of execution, but not in the same degree as 
England. * They have been too used to hanging in Ireland, 
to make it piquant : " toujours perdrix ** is a saying which 
applies in this, as in many other cases. The gallows, in 
its palmy days, was shorn of its terrors ; it became rather 
a pastime. For the victim, it was a pastime, with a 
vengeance ; — for, through it, all time was past with him. 
For the rabble who beheld his agony, the frequency of the 
sight had blunted the edge of horror, and oidy sharpened 
that of unnatural excitement. The great school, where 
law should be the respected master, faQed to inspire its 
intended awe ; — the legislative lesson became a mockery ; 
and death, instead of frowning with terror, grinned 'in a 
fool's cap from the scaffold. 

This may be doubted now, when a milder spirit presides 
in the councils of the nation and on the bench ; but those 
who remember Ireland not very long ago, can bear witness 
how lightly life was valued or de^^h regarded. — Illustrative 
of this, one may refer to the story of the two basket-women, 
in Dublin, who held gentle converse on the subject of an 
approaching execution. 

" Won't you go see de man die to-morrow, Judy ? " 

" Oh no, darlin'," said Judy ; — by-the-bye, Judy pro- 
nounced the n through her nose, and said " do," 

" Ah do, jewel/' said h^r friend. 

Judy again responded, — " Do/' 
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" And why won't you go, dear ? " iil^uired her friend 
again. 

" I've to wash de child," said Judy. 

" Sure, didn't you wash it last week ? " said her friend 
in an expostulatory tone. ^ 

" Oh, well, I won*t go," said Judy. 

" Throth, Judy, you're ruinin' your health," said this 
soft-hearted acquaintance ; *' dere's a man to die to-mor- 
row, and you won't come — augh ! — ^you dever take do 
divarshin ! " 

And wherefore is it thus ? Why should tears bedew 
the couch of him who dies in the bosom of his family, 
surrounded by those' who love him, whose pillow is 
smoothed by the hand of filial piety, whose past is without 
reproach, and whose future is bright with hope ; — and why 
should dry eyes behold the duellist or the culprit, in 
whom folly or guilt may be the cause of a death on which 
the seal of censure or infamy may be set, and whose 
futurity we must tremble to consider ? With more reason 
might we weep for the fate of either of the latter than the 
former, and yet we do not. And why is it so ? — If I may 
venture an opinion, it is that nature is violated : a natural 
death demands and receives the natural tribute of tears ; 
but a death of violence falls with a stunning force upon 
the nerves, and the fountain of pity stagnates and Will not 
flow. 

Though there was a general scattering of the persons 
who came to see the duel, stOl a good many rode homeward 
with Murphy, who with his second, Tom Durfy, beside him, 
headed the party, as they rode gaily towards the town, and 
laughed over the adventure of Andy and Dick. 

" No one can tell how anything is to finish," said Tom 
Durfy ; " here we came out to have a duel, and, in th« 
enfi, it turned out a.hunt." 

" I'm glad you were not in at mg death, however," 
said Murphy, who seemed particularly happy at not being 
killed. 

" You lost no time in firing, Murtough," said one of his 
friends. 

"And small blame to me, Billy," answered Murphy; 

" Egan is a capital shot, and how did I know but he 

might take it into his head to shoot me? for he's very 

hot, when roused, though as good-natured a fellow, in 

tAe main, as ever broke bread ; and yet I don't think, 

after all, he'd have liked to do me luueYi iovsOqarI ^VCaet \ 
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but you see he couldn't stand the joke he thought I played 
him." 

" Will you tell us what it was ? " cried another of the 
party, pressing forward, " for we can't make It out exactly, 
though we've heard something of it :— wasn't it leeches 
you sent to him, telling him he was a blood-sucking 
viUahi?" 

A roar of laughter from Murtough followed this question. 
" Lord, how a story gets mangled and twisted," said he, 
as soon as he could speak, " Reecbes I — what an ab- 
surdity ! — no — it was — -" 

*' A bottle of castor oil, wasn't it, by way of a present 
of ^loyau ? " said another of the party, hurrying to the 
front to put forward /iis^version of the matter. 

A second shout of laughter from Murphy greeted this 
third edition of the story. " If you will listen to me, 
I'll give you the genuine version," said Murtough, " which 
is better, I promise you, than any which invention could 
supply. The fact is. Squire Egan is engaged against 
O' Grady, and applied to me to' harass him in the parch- 
ment line, swearing he would blister him ; and this phrase 
of blistering occurred ;50 often, that when I sent him 
over a bit o' parchment, which he engaged to have served 
on my bold O'Grady, I wrote to him, 'Dear Squire, I 
send you the blister ' ; and that most ingenious of all 
blunderers. Handy Andy, being the bearer, and calling 
at M'Garry's shop on his way home, picked up from the 
counter a real blister, which was folded up in an enclosure, 
' something like the process, and left the law-stinger behind 
him." 

" That's grate," cried Doyle. 

" Oh, but you have not heard the best of it yet," added 
Murphy. *' I am certain the bit of parchment was sent 
to O'Qrady, for he was hunting M'Garry this morning 
through the town, with a cudgel of portentous dimension 
—put that and that together." 

" No mistake I " cried Doyle ; " and divU pity O'Grady, 
fpr he's a blustering, swaggering, overbearing, ill- 
tempered " 

*' Hillo, hillo. Bill," internipted Murphy, "you are 
too hard on the adjectives ; besides, you'll spoil your 
appetite if you ruffle your temper ; ^d that would fret 
i^e, for I intend you to dine with me to-day." 

" Faith, an' I'll do that same, MutIoxx^ m^ \i^T> ^^^^^ 
glad to be asked, as the old maid said." 
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" I'll tell you what it is," said Murphy. " Boys, you 
must all dine with me to-day, and drink long life to me 
since I'm not killed." 

" There afe seventeen of us," said Durfy ; " the little 
parlour won't hold us all." 

" Biit isn't there a big room at the inn, Tom ? " re- 
turned Murphy, " and not better drink in Ireland than 
Mrs. Fay's. What do you say, lads, one and all — ^will 
you dine with me 7 " ^ 

" Will a duck swim*? " chuckled out Jack Horan, an 
oily veteran, who seldom opened his mouth but to put 
something into it, and spared his words, as if they were 
of value ; and to make them appear so, he spoke in 
apophthegms. 

" What say you, James Reddy ? " said Murtough. 

" Ready, sure enough, and wUling too I " answered 
James, who was a small wit, and made the aforesaid play 
upon his name, at least three hundred and sixty-five times 
every year." 

" Oh, we'll all come," was uttered right and left. 

" Good men and true I " shouted Murphy ; " won't we 
make the rafters shake, and turn the cellar inside out I 
— ^whoo ! I'm in great heart to-day. But who is this 
powdhering up the road ? By the powers, 'tis the doctor, 
I think ; 'tis — I know his bandy hat over the doud of 
dust." 

The individual, thus designated as the doctor^ qow 
emerged from the obscurity in which he had been enveloped, 
and was received with a loud shout by the whole cavalcade 
as he approached them. Both parties drew rein; and 
the doctor, lifting from his head the aforesaid bandy hat, 
which was slouched over one eye, with a sinister droop, 
made a low obeisanpe to Murphy, and said with a mock 
solemnity, " Your servant, sir — and so you're not killed ? " 

" No," said Murphy ; " and you've lost a job, which I 
see you came to look for; but you're not to have the 
carving of me yet." 

" Considering it's so near Michaelmas, I think you've 
had a great escape, signor," returned the doctor. 

" Sure enough," said Murphy, laughing ; " but you're 

late, this time ; so you must turn back, and content 

yourself with carving something more innocent than an 

attorney, to-day — though at an attorney's cost. You 

must dine with me." 

" Willingly, signor," said the doctor ; •* YixxV. ^t«^ ^wj^V 
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make use of the word ' cost.' I hate to hear it out of an 
attorney's mouth— or bill, I should say." 

A laugh followed the doctor's pleasantry, but no sillile 
appeared upon his countenance; for though uttering 
quaint, and often very good, but 'oftener very bitter 
things, he never moved a muscle of his face, while others 
were shaking their sides at his sallies. He was, in more 
ways than one, a remar&able man. A massive head, 
large and rather protruding eyes, lank hair, slouching 
ears, a short neck and broad shoulders, rather inclined Jo 
stooping ; a long body, and short legs slightly bowed, 
constituted his outward man ; and a lemon-coloured 
complexion, which a residence of some years in the East 
Indies had produced, did not tend to increase his beauty. 
His mind displayed a superior intelligence, original views, 
contempt of received opinions, with a power of satire and 
ridicule which rendered him a pleasing friend or a danger- 
ous enemy, as the case might be ; though, to say the 
truth, friend and foe were treated with nearly equal 
severity, if a joke or a sarcasm tempted the assault. His 
own profession hated him ; for he unsparingly ridiculed 
all stale practice, which his conviction led him to believe 
was inefficient, and he daringly introduced fresh, to the 
no small indignation of the more cut-and-dry portion of 
the faculty, for whose hate he returned contempt, of 
which he made no secret. From an extreme coarseness of 
manner, even those who believed in his skill were afraid 
to trust to his himiour; and the dislike of his brother 
practitioners to meet him, superadded to this, damaged 
his interest considerably, and prevented his being called 
in until extreme danger ^ frightened patients, or their 
friends, into sending for Doctor Growling. His careless- 
ness in dress, too, inspired disgust in the fair portion of 
the creation ; and " snuffy," and " dirty," and " savage," 
and " brute," were among the sweet words they applied 
to him. 

Nevertheless, those who loved a joke more than they 
feared a hit, would run the risk of an occasional thrust 
of the doctor's stfletto, for the sake of enjoying the mangling 
he gave other people ; and such rollicking fellows as 
Murphy, and Durfy, and Dawson, and Squire Egan, 
petted this social hedgehog. 

The doctor now turned his horse's head, ?l\vA. y^yrr.^ 
the cavalcade to the town. " 1 have \Ao\<tv \b^ ^q^iIxsv- 
ante/' said he, " I was in such a Yiutry \o see XXve \\>».'' 
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" Yes," said Murphy, " he smokes." 

'* And his master takes snuff," said the doctor, suiting 
the action to the word. " I suppose, signor, you were 
thinking a little while ago that the Squire might serve an 
ejectment on your vitality ? " 

" Or that in the trial between us I might get damages," 
said Murphy. 

** There is a difference, in such case^" said the doctor, 
'* between a court of law, and the court of honour ; for 
in the former, the man is plaintiff before he gets his 
damages, while in the latter, it is after he gets his damages 
that he complains." 

" I'm glad my term is not ended, however," said Murphy. 

" If it had been," said the doctor, " I think you'd have 
had a long vacation in limbo." 

"And suppose I had been hit," said Murphy, "you 
would have been late on the ground. You're a pretty 
friend ! " 

" It's my luck, sir," said the doctor. " I'm always 
late for a job. By-the-bye, I'll tell you an amusing fact 
of that musty piece of humanity. Miss Jenkins. Her 
niece was dangerously ill, and she had that licensed 
slaughterer from Killanmaul, trying to tinker her up,, 
till the poor girl was past all hope, and then she sends 
for me. Sh^ swore, some time ago, I should uever darken 
her doors, but when she began to apprehend that death 
was rather a darker gentleman than me, she tolerated my 
person. The old crocodile met me in the hall ;— ^y-the- 
bye, did you ever remark she's like a crocodile — only not 
with so pleasing an expression ? — -and wringing her hands, 
she cried, ' Oh, Doctor, I'll be bound to you for ever ; '-^^.1 
hope not, thought I to myself. ' Save my Jemima, 
Doctor, and there's nothing I won't do to prove my grati- 
tude.' — ' Is she long ill, ma'am ? ' said I. ' A fortnight, 
Doctor.' — ' I wish I had been caUed in sooner, ma'am,' 
says I, — for, 'pon my conscience. Murphy, it is too ridiculous 
the way people go on about me. I verily believe they 
think I can raise people out of their graves ; and they 
call me in to repair the damages disease and the doctors 
have been making; and while the gentlemen in black 
sUk stockings, with gold-headed canes, have been fobbing 
fees for three weeks, perhaps, they call in poor Jack 
Growling, who scorns jack-a-dandyism, and he gets a 
solitary guinea for mending the bungling that cost some- 
thing to the tune oi twenty or thirty, pexVva^s. Kn^N^Vvaw 
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I have plucked them from the jaws of death, — ^regularly 
cheated the sexton out of them, — the best word they 
have for me is to call me a pig, or abuse my boots*; or 
wonder the doctor is not more particular about his linen 
— the fools ! But to return to my gentle crocodile. I 
was shown upstairs to the sick-room, and there, sir, I saw 
the unfortunate girl, speecliless, at the last gasp, absolutely. 
The Killanmaul dandy had left .her to die — absolutely 
given her up ; and then^ indeed, I'm sent for I Well, I 
was in a rage, and was rushing out of the house, when 
the crocodile waylaid me in the hall. " Oh, Doctor, 
won't you do something for. my Jemima^ ? ' 'I can't, 
ma'am,' says I ; ' but Mister Pogarty can.' ' Mister 
Fogarty ! ' says she. ' Yes, ma'am,' Says I. * You 
have mistaken my profession. Miss Jenkins ^- I'm a 
doctor, ma'am ; but I suppose you took me for the 
undertaker.* " 

" Well, you hit her hard. Doctor," said Murphy. 

" Sir, you might as well hit a rhinoceros," returned the 
doctor. 

" When shall we dine ? " asked Jack Horan. 

" As soon as Mrs. Fay can let us have the eatables," 
answered Murphy ; " and, by-the-bye, Jack, I leave the 
ordering of the dinner to you ; for no man understands 
better how to do that same ; besides, I want to leave my 
horse in my own stable, and I'll be up at the inn, after 
you, in a brace of shakes." 

The troop now approached the town. Those who lived 
there rode to their own stables, and i'etumed to the party 
at Mrs. Fay's ; while they who resided at a distance 
dismounted at the door of the inn, which soon became 
a scene of bustle in all its departments, from this large 
influx of guests and the preparatioh for the dinner, ex- 
ceeding in scale what Mrs. Fay wa§ generally called upon 
to provide, except when thfe assizes, or races, or other 
such cause of commotion, demanded all the resources of 
her establishment, and more, if she had them. So the 
Dinnys, and the Tims, and the Mickeys were rubbing 
down horses, cleaning knives, or drawing forth extra 
tables froih their dusty repose ; and the Biddys, and 
. Judys, and Nellys were washing up plates, scouring pans, 
and brightening up extra candlesticks, or doing deeds of 
doom in the poultry yard, where aii ^\3l^\^ ^qtkvxsv^Nawsn. 
gave^ token of the premature dealYv^ ol ^\xxv^t^ vJi;:^^^ 
numerary chickens. - 
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Murphy soon joined his guests, grinning from ear to 
ear, and rubbing his hands as he entered. 

'* Great news, boys," said he, — " who do you think was 
at my house when I got home, but M'Garry, with his 
head bandaged up, and his whole body, as he declares, 
bearing black- and-blue testimony to the merciless attack 
of the bold O' Grady, against whom he swears he'll bring 
an action for assault and battery. Now, boys, I thought 
it would be great fun to have him here to dinner, — it's 
as good as a play to hear him describe the thrashing, — 
so I asked him to come. He said he was not in a fit state 
to dine out, but I egged him on, by saying that a sight 
of him in his present plight would excite sympathy for 
him, and stir up public feeling against O' Grady, and that 
all would tell in the action, as most likely some of the 
present company might be on the jury, and would be the 
better able to judge how far he was entitled to damages, 
from witnessing the severity of the injury he had received. 
So he's coming ; and mind, you must all be deeply affected 
at his sufferings, and impressed with the powerful descrip- 
tion he gives of the same." 

" Very scientific, of course," said old Growling. 

" Extensively so," returned Murphy ; " he laid on the 
Latin, heavy." 

" Yes — the fool," growled the doctor ; " he can't help 
sporting it, even on me ; I went into his shop one day, 
and asked for some opium wine ; and he could not resist 
calling it vinum opii as he handed it to me." 

" We'll make him a martyr I " cried Durfy. 

" We'll make him dhrunk," said Jack Horan, *' and 
that will be better — he brags that he never was what he 
calls ' inebriated ' in his life ; and it will be great fun to 
send him home on a door, with a note to his wife, who 
is proud of his propriety." 

As they spoke, M'Garry entered, his head freshly bound 
up, to look as genteel as possible amongst the gentlemen 
with whom he was to have the honour of dining. His 
wife had suggested a pink ribbon, but M'Garry, while he 
acknowledged his wife's superior taste, said black would 
look more professional. The odd fellows to whom he had 
now committed himself, crowded round him, and in the 
most exaggerated phrases implied the high sense they 
entertained of kis wrongs and O'Grady's aggression. 

'' Unprovoked attack I " cried one. 
'^Savage ruffian 1 " ejaculated anolYieT. 
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" What atrocity I " said a third. 

'* What dignified composure I " added a fourth, in an 
audible whisper meant for M'Garry's ear. 

" Gentlemen ! " said the apothecary, flurried at the 
extreme attention of which he became the object, " I beg 
to assure you I am deeply — that is — this proof of — of — 
of — of symptoms — gentlemen — I mean sympathy, gentle- 
men — in short, I really " 

" The fact is," said Growling, " I see Mr. M'Garry is 
rather shaken in nerve — whether from loss of blood, or " 

" I have lost a quantity of blood. Doctor," said M'Garry ; 
" much vascular, — to say nothing of extravasated." 

" Which I'll state in my case," said Murphy. 

" Murphy, don't interrupt," said Growling ; who, with 
a very grave face, recommenced, — " Gentlemen, from 
the cause already stated, I see Mr. M'Garry is not prepared 
to answer the out-pouring of feeling with which you have 
greeted him, and if I might be permitted " 

Everyone shouted, " Certainly — certainly." 

" Then, as I am permitted, I will venture to respond 
for Mr. M'Garry, and address you, as he would address 
you. In the words of Mister M'Garry, I would say, — 
Gentlemen^— unaccustomed as 1 am " 

Some smothered laughter ' followed this beginning — 
upon which the doctor, with a mock gravity, proceeded — 

" Gentlemen, this interruption I conceive to be an in- 
fringement on the liberty of the subject. I recommence, 
therefore, in the words of my honourable and wounded 
friend, and our honourable and wounded feelings, and 
say — as my friend would say, or, to speak classically, 
M'Garry loquitur— — " 

The apothecary bowed his head to the bit of Latin, and 
the doctor continued. 

" Gentlemen — unaccustomed as I am to public thrashing, 
you can conceive what my feelings are at the present 
moment, in mind and body. [Bravo I] You behold an 
outrage [much confusion] ; shall an exaggerated savagery 
like this escape punishment, and ' the calm sequestered 
vale ' (as the poet calls it) of private life be ravaged with 
impunity ? [Bravo I bravo I] Are the learned professions 
to be trampled underfoot by barbarian ignorance and 
brutality ? No ; I read in the indignant looks of my 
auditory their high-souled answers. GentLeisas.\v^ ^w»^ 
sympathy is better than dyachylon \.o tk^ \^qvwv^^, ^3v^ 
this Is the proudest day of my lile.** 
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Thunders of applause followed the doctor's address, 
and every one shook M'Garry's hand, till his bruised bones 
ached again. Questions poured upon him from all side$ 
as to the nature and quantity of his drubbing, to all which 
M'Garry innocently answered in terms of exaggeration, 
spiced with scientific phrases. Muscles, tendons, bones, 
and sinews were particularised with the precision of an 
anatomical demonstration ; he swore he was pulverised, 
and paralysed, and all the other lies he could think of. 

" A large stick, you say ? " said Murphy. 

" Sir I I never saw such a stick— 'twas like a weaver's 
beam." 

" I'll make a note of that," said Murphy> " a weaver's 
beam — 'twill tell well with a jury." 

'* And beat you all over ? " said Durfy. 

" From shoulder to flank, ^ir, I am one mass of welts 
and weals ; the abrasures are extensive, the bruises terrific, 
particularly in the lumbar region." 

" Where's that ? " asked Jack PJoran. 

'' The lumbar region is what is commonly called the 
loins, sir." 

*' Not alway^s," said the jioctor. " It varies fn different 
subjects : I have known spiue people whose lumber region 
lay in the,^ead." ♦ . 

" You laugh, gentlemen," ^s^idM'Garry, wijth a mournful 
smile, "but yon know tl^e doctor-r-he w/// l^e jocular." 
He then cont^inued to d^scribp the various other regions 
of his injuries, amidst the well-acted pity and indignation 
of the que^r fellows who drew him put, until they were 
saturated, so far, ^Vith the fun of the subject. After which. 
Murphy, whose restless temperament could never let him 
be quiet for a moment, suggested that they should divert 
themselves before dinner with a badger fight. 

'* Isn't one fight a day eyipugh for you, signor ? " said 
the doctor. 

*' It is not every day we get a badger, you know," said 
Murphy ; " and I heard just now from Tim the waiter that 
there is a horse dealer lately arrived at the stables here, 
who has a famous; one with him, and I know Reilly the 
butcher has two or three capital dogs, and there's a wicked 
mastiff below stairs, and I'll send for my 'buffer,' and 
we'll have some spanking sport." 

He led his guests then to the inn yard, and the horse 

dealer, for a consideration, allowed his badger to wage 

battle ; the noise of the affair spread X\xiou%\v Ik^ tov^ti. 
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while they were making their arrangements, and send- 
ing right and left for dogs for the contest ; and a preity 
considerable crowd soon assembled at the place of action, 
where the hour before dinner was spent in the intellectual 
amusement of a badger-flght. 



CHAPTER V 

The fierce yells of the badger-flght, ringing far and wide, 
soon attracted a crowd, which continued to increase every 
minute by instalments of men and boys, who might be 
seen running across a small field by the roadside, dose 
to the scene of action, which lay at the back of the inn ; 
and heavy-caped and skirted frieze coats streamed behind 
the full grown, while the rags of the gossoons (boys) fluttered 
in the face. Attracted by this evidence of " soniething 
going 6ft," a horseman who was approaching the town 
urged his horse to speed, and turning his head towards 
a yawning double ditch that divided the road from the 
fleld, he gracefully rode the neble animal over the spank- 
ing leap. 

The rider was Edward O'Connor; and he was worthy 
of his namc'^the pure blood of that royal race was in 
his heart, which never harboured a sentiment that could 
do it dishonour, and overflowed with feelings which ennoble 
human nature, and make us proud of our kind. He was 
young and handsome ; and as he sat his mettled horse, 
no lady could deny that Edward O'Connor was the very 
type of the gallant cavalier. Though attached to every 
manly sport an^ exercise, his mind was of a defined order ; 
and a youth passed amidst books and some* of the loveliest 
scenery of Ireland had nurtured the poetic feeling with 
which his mind was gifted, and which found its vent in 
many a love-taught lyric, or touching ballad, or spirit- 
stirring song whose theme was national glory. To him 
the bygone days of his country's history were dear, made 
riiore f amfliar by many an antique relic which hung around 
his own room, in his father's house. Celt, and sword, and 
spear-head of Phceniciaii bronze, and golden gorget, and 
silver bodkin, and ancient harp, and studded crozier 
were there ; and these time-worn evideivee^ o\ «tV^, «xv^ 
arms, and letters, flattered the afiecUoxv V\>i)cL ^>>ar>sv \wfc 
looked back on the ancient history ol lte\«i\^» «^^ Vs^*^ 
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alive the ardent love of his country with which he glowed, 
— a love too deep, too pure, to be likely to expire, even 
without the aid of such poetic sources of excitement. To 
him the names of Fitzgerald, and Desmond, and Tyrone 
were dear ; and there was no romantic legend of the 
humbler outlaws with which he was not familiar ; and 
" Charley of the Horses," and " Ned of the Hill," but 
headed the list of names he loved to recall ; and the daring 
deeds of bold spirits who held the hill-side for liberty were 
often given in words of poetic fire from the lips of Edward 
O'Connor. 

And yet Edward O'Connor went to see the badger-fight. 

There is something inherent in man's nature, urging 
him to familiarise himself with cruelty ; and perhaps, 
without such a power of witnessing savage deeds, he would 
be unequal to the dominion for which he was designed. Men 
of the highest order of intellect the world has known have 
loved the chase. How admirably Scott displays this 
tendency of noble minds, in the meeting of Helen with 
her father, when Douglas says — 

" The chase I followed far ; 
'Tis mimiory of noble war." 

And the effect of this touch of character is heightened 
by Douglas, in a subsequent scene-^Douglas, who could 
enjoy the sport which ends in death, bending over his 
gentle child, and dropping tears of the tenderest affection ; 
tears, which 

" Would not stain an angel's cheek." 

Superadded to this natural tendency, Edward O'Connor 
had an additional motive. He lived amongst a society of 
sporting men, less cultivated* than he was, whose self- 
esteem would have easily ignited to the spark of jealousy, 
if he had seemed to scorn the things which made their 
principal enjoyment, and formed the chief occupation 
of their lives ; and his good sense and good heart (and 
there is an intimate connection between them) pointed out 
. to him, that wherever your lot is cast, duty to yourself 
and others suggests the propriety of adapting your con- 
duct to the circumstances in which you are placed (so long 
as morality and decency are not violated), and. that the 
manifestation of one's own superiority may render the 
purchase too dear, by being bought at the terrible price 
of our neighbour's dislike. He tYvereloT^ ^V^ w^V V^ 
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everybody he'wrote verses ; he kept the gift as secret as 
he could. If an error, however gross, on any subject, 
were made in his presence, he never took willing notice of 
it ; or if circumstances obliged him to touch upon it, it was 
always done with a politeness and tact that afforded the 
blunderer the means of retreat. If some gross historical 
error, for instance, happened to be committed in a con- 
versation with himself (and then only), he would set the 
mistake right, as a matter of conscience, but he would 
do so by saying there was a great similarity between the 
event spoken of and some other event. " I know what 
you are thinking of," he would say, " but you make a 
slight mistake in the dates ; the two stories are very 
similar, and likely to mislead one." 

But with all this modest reserve, did the least among 
his companions think him less clever? No. It was 
shrewdly suspected he was a poet ; it was well known 
he was highly educated and accomplished ; and yet Edward 
O'Connor was a universal favourite, bore the character of 
being a "real fine fellow," and was loved and respected 
hy the most illiterate of the young men of the country ; 
who, in allusion to his extensive lore on the subject of 
the legendary heroes of the romantic history of Ireland, 
his own Christian name, and his immediate place of resi- 
dence, which was near a wild mountain pass, christened 
hun " Ned of the Hill." 

His appearance amidst the crowd assembled to witness 
the rude sport was hailed with pleasure, — varying from 
the humble, but affectionate, respect of the peasant, who 
cried " Long life to you, Misther O'Connor," to the hearty 
burst of equality, which welcomed him as " Ned of the 
Hill." 

The fortune of the fight favoured the badger, who proved 
himself a trump ; and Murphy appreciated his worth so 
highly, that, when the battle was over, he would not quit 
the ground until he became his owner, at a high price to 
the horse dealer. His next move was to insist on Edward 
O'Connor dining with him ; and Edward, after many 
excuses to avoid the party he foresaw would be a drinking 
bout (of which he had a special horror, notwithstanding 
all his toleration), yielded to the entreaties of Murphy, 
and consented to be his guest, just as Tim, the waiter, 
ran up, steaming from every pore, to annoutvc^ \}aa\, Vcv^ 
dinner was " ready to be sarved." 

" Then sarve it, sir/' said Murphy, " and satNeVL^V^"^-' 
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Off cantered Tim, steaming and snorting like a loco- 
motive engine, and the party followed to the inn, where 
a long procession of dish bearers was ascending the stairs 
to the big room, as Murphy and his friends entered. 

The dinner it is needless to describe. One dinner is 
the same as another in the most essential points, namely, 
to satisfy hunger and slake consequent thirst ; and whether 
beef and cabbage, and heavy wet, are to conquer the 
dragon of appetite, or your stomach is to sustain the more^ 
elaborate attack flred from the batterie de cuisine of a^ 
finished artiste, and moistened with champagne, the differ- 
ence is only of degree in the fashion of the thing and the 
tickling of the palate : — ^hunger is as thoroughly satisfied 
with -the one as the other ; and headaches as well manu- 
factured out of the beautfful bright and taper glasses 
which bear the foam of France to the lip, as from the 
coarse, flat-bottomed tumblers of an inn that reek with 
punch. At the dinner there was the same tender solicitude 
on the part of the carvers as to " Where would you like 
it ? " — aiid the same carelessness on the part of those 
whom they questioned, who declared they had no choice, 
" but, if there wa$ a little bit near the shank," etc. — or, 
*' if there was a liver Wing to spare.** By the way, some 
carvers there are who push an aspirant's patience too far. 
I have seen some, who, after giving away both wings, and ail 
the breast, two sidebones, and the short legs, meet tlie 
eager look of the fifth man on their left with a smile, and 
ask him, with an effrontery worthy of the Old Bailey, 
" has he any choice ? " and, at the same time, toss a drum- 
stick on the destined plate, or boldly attempt to divert his 
melancholy with a merry-thought. All this, and more, 
was there at Murtough Murphy's dinner, long memorable 
in the country from a frolic that wound up the evening, 
which soon began to warm, after the cloth was removed,- 
into the sort of thing commonly known by the name of a 
jollification. But before the dinner was over, poor M'Garry 
was nearly pickled : Jack PJoran, having determined to 
^^jnake him drunk, arranged a system of attack on M'Garry's 
sobriety which bade defiance to his prudence to withstand. 
It was agreed that every one should ask the apothecary 
to take wine ; and he, poor innocent man, when gentle- 
men whom he had never had the honour to meet at dinner 
before addressed him with a winning smile, and said, 
^^Mr. M'Garry — will you do me the honour?" could not 
do Jess than M his glass every time ; so Wv^il, lo >\%^ ^^^ 
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Horan's own t)hrase, the apothecary was " sewed up ** 
before he had any suspicion of the fact ; and, unused 
to the indication^ of approaching vinous excitement, 
he supposed it was the delightful society made him so 
hilarious^ and he began to launph forth after dinner in a 
manner quite at variance with the reserve he usually 
maintained in the presence of his superiors, and talked 
largely. Now, M'Garry's principal failing was to endeavour 
to make himself appear very learned in his profession ; 
" and every new discovery in chemistry, operation in surgery, 
or scientific experiment he heard of, he was prone to shove 
in, head and shoulders, in his soberest moments : but 
now that he was half-drunk, he launched forth on the 
subject of galvanism, having read of some recent wonderful 
effects produced on the body of a certain murderer who 
was hanged and given over to the College of Surgeons in 
Dublin. To impress the company stilj more with a sense 
of his learning, he addressed Growling on the subject, 
and the doctor played him off to advantage. 

" Don't you consider it very wonderful. Doctor ? " 
inquired M' Garry, speaking somewjiat thickly. 

" Very ! " answered the doctor drily. 

" They say, sir, the man--that is, the subject, when 
under the influence of the battery— absolutely twiddled 
his left fopt, and raised his right arm." 

" And raised it to some purpose, too," said the doctor, 
" for he raised a contusion on thie Surgeon-General's eye, 
having hit him over the same." 

" Dear me I— I did not hear that." 

"It is true, however," said the doptor ; "and that 
gives you an idea of the power of the galvanic influence, 
for you know the Surgeon-General is a powerful man, 
and yet he could not hold him down." . 

" Wonderful I " hiccupped M'Garry. 

" But that's nothing to what happened in London. 
They experimented there, the other day, with a battery 
of such power, that the man. who was hanged absolutely 
jumped up, seized a scalpel from the table, and making 
a rush on the assembled Faculty of London, cleared the 
theatre in less than no time — dashed into the hall, stabbed 
the porter who attempted to stop him, made a chevy 
down the south side of Leicester Square ; and as he reached 
the corner, a woman, who was carrying tracts published 
by the Society for the Suppression ol N\ce^ ^x\!^^^ ^a^- 
beholding a man in so startling a corvdiUow, axv^l«N3ft^^^% 
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he, with a presence of mind perfectly admirable, whipped 
the cloak from her back, and threw it round him ; and 
scudding through the tortuous alleys which abound in that 
neighbourhood, he made his way to the house where the 
learned Society of the Noviomagians hold their convivial 
meetings, and telling the landlord he was invited there to ' 
dinner as a curiosity, he gained admittance, and, it is 
supposed, took his opportunity for escaping, for he has 
not since been heard of." 

** Grood heavens I " gasped M'Garry ; " and do you 
believe that. Doctor ? " 

" Most firmly, sir I My belief is that galvanism is, 
in fact, the original principle of vitality." 

'* Should we not rejoice. Doctor," cried M'Garry, *' at 
this triumph of science ? " 

" I don't think you should, Mist^ M'Garry," said the 
doctor, gravely, " for it would utterly destroy your branch 
of the profession : — ^pharmacopolists, instead of compound- 
ing medicine, must compound with their creditors ; they 
are utterly ruined. Mercury is no longer in the ascendant ; 
— all doctors have to do now is to carry a small battery 
about them, a sort of galvanic pocket pistol, I may say, 
and restore the vital principle by its application." 

" You are not serious. Doctor," said M'Garry, becoming 
very serious, with that wise look so peculiar to drunken 
men. - 

" Never more serious in my life, sir." 

" That would be dreadful I " said M'Garry. 

" Shocking, you mean," said the doctor. 

" Leave off your confounded scienttftcs, there," shouted 
Murphy from the head of the table, " and let us have 
a song." 

" I can't sing, indeed. Mister Murphy," said M'Garry, 
who became more intoxicated every moment ; for he 
continued to drink, having once overstepped the boundary 
which custom had prescribed to him. 

"I didn't ask you, man," said Murphy ;" but my 
darling fellow, Ned here, will gladden our hearts and ears 
with a stave." 
'"Bravo I" was shouted round the table, trembling 
under the " thunders of applause," with which heavy 
hands made it ring again : — and " Ned of the Hill I " — 
" Ned of the HUl I " was vociferated with many a hearty 
cheer about the board that might indeed be called " festive." 

'' WeH/^ said O'Connor, " since you e«3il w^qw xxva In 
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the name of Ned of the Hill, I'll give you a song under 
that very title. Here's Ned of the Hill's own shout;" 
and in a rich, fnanly voice, he sang, with the fire of a bard, 
these lines :— 

THE SHOUT OF NED OF THE HILL 



The hill! the hill ! with its sparkling rill, 

And its dawning air so light and pure, 
: Where the morning's eye sconv' the mists tha^ He . 

On the drowsy valley and the moor. 
Here, with the ea^fe I rise betimes ; 

Here, with the eagle my state I keep ; 
The first we see of thd morning sun. 

And his last as he sets o'er the deep; 
And there, while strife* is rife below. 

Here from the tyrant I am free : 
Let shepherd slaves the Y$31ey praise, 

But the hill !— the hm f or me !. 

■ " ' ."*• n 

The baron below in his castle dwells. 

And his gardeii' boasts th^ costly rose ; 
But mine is the keep of the mountain steep. 
Where the matchless wild flower freely blows ! 
r Let him fold his sheep, and his harvest reap, — 
\ I look down from my mountain thrbofte ; i 

And I choose and pick of th« flock and the riok. 

And what is his I can make my own ! 
Let the valley grow in its wealth below« 

And the lord keep his high degree ; 
But higher am I in my libarty — 
The hill !— the hiU for mo ! 

O'Connor's song was greeted with what the music 
publishers are pleased to designate, on their title-pages, 
" distinguished applause " ; and his " health and song " 
were filled to and drunk with enthusiasm. 

'/ Whose lines are these ? " asked the doctor. 

" I don't know," said O'Connor. 

" That's as much as to. say they are your own," said 
Growling. . " Ned, don't be too modest ; it is the worst 
fault a man can have who wants to get on in this world." 

" The call is with you, Ned^" shouted Murphy from 
the head of the table ; " knock someone doYiw tot ^%.ws%r 

" Mr. Reddy, I hope, will iavoux us;' ^^^ ^^^«s^, 
with a courteous inclihation of Ms Yiead \,o^«xd% NXve. %«o^X^- 
67— c 
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man he named, who returned a very low bow, with many 
protestations that he would " do his best," etc. : " but 
after Mr. O'Connor, really ; " — ^nd this was said with a 
certain self-complacent smile, indicative of his being on 
very good terms with himself. Now, James Reddy wrote 
rhymes, bles& the mark 1 and w^s tol<^ably well convinced 
that, except Tom Moore (if he dW except even him), there 
was not a man in the British dominions his equal at a lyric : 
— ^he sang, too, with a kill-me-quite air, as if no lady could 
resist his strains ; and to " give effect," as he called it, 
he began every sittnza as loud as he could, and finished it 
in a gentle murmur— tailed it off very taper indeed ; in 
short, it seemed as if a shout had been suddenly smitten 
with consumption, and died in a whisper.^ And this, his 
style, never varied, . whatever the nature or expression 
of the song might be, or the sensiB to be expressed ; but as 
he very often sang his own, there was seldom any to con- 
sider. This rubbish he had set to music by the country 
music master, who believed himself to be a better com- 
poser than Sir John Stevenson, to whom the prejudices 
of the world, gave the palm ; and he eagerly caught at the 
opportunity which the verses and vanity of Reddy afforded 
him, of stringing his crotchets and quavi^rs on the same 
hank with the abortive fruits of Reddy *s muse, and the 
wretched productions hung wQi^thily together. 

Reddy, with tke proper quantity of " hems and haws," 
and rubbing dowa hb upper Hp and chin with his fore- 
finger and thumb, cleared his throat, tossed his nose into 
the air, and said he was going to give them " a little 
classic thing." 

" Just look at the puppy I " snarled oiit old Growling 
to his neighbour, *' he's going to measure us out some 
yards of his own fustian, I'm sure,— he looks so pleased." 

Reddy gave his, last "n-heml" and sang what he 
called , ' ^ 

TBM LAMENT OF ARIADNE , 

The graceful Greek with gen^-bright hair 
Her garments rent, and rent the air. 

" What a tearing rage she was in I " ^aid old Growling 
in an undertone. . 

With sobs and sighs 
And tearful eyes, i 

Uko fountain fair oi HeU^ouX 
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" Oh, thundfer and lightning 1 " groxded the doctor, who 
pulled a letter out of his pocket, and began to scribble 
on the blank pdrtiohs of it, With the stump of a blunt 
pencil, which he very audibly sucked, to enable it to make 
a mark. 

Tor ah, her lo^er false was gone ! 
The fickle brave, = / . 

And fickle Wavie, 

*' And pickl^ cabbage," said the doctor— r 

Oombih^ t^ cheat th^ fickle fair. 

Oh, fiokjo ! fidkie ! fiokie r 
But the ht»te shoidd be tmio, 
t' i^nd the iair oaes tbo--f 
IVue, true. 
As the oceaiji's blue ! 
And Ariadne had not been, , 
Deserted there, like beauty's queen. 
Oh, Ariadne !— «dne ! — adne ! 

" Beatititnl I *' said the doctor, with an approving nod 
at Reddy, who continued his song, whfle the doctor con- 
tinued t<> write, r 

pie sea x^ymphs round the sea-girt shone 

Mock'd the maiden's sighs, . 
And the ocean's savage roar 

Rej)lies — -"■ ■ 
Replied— ireplifes — ^replies, tiplies, replies. 
(After iJ^ tnan/ntr of " Tell ^e when is Fancy Jrtrf .") 

*' Very oiigk^al,'' said the doctor* 

With willow wand 
^ ^ Upon the strand 

8he wrote with trembling heatt and hand, 
" The brave should ne'er 
. Desert the fair.'^ 

But the wavo thte moral washed away, 
Ah» wcU-a-day !-^w^-a-day t 
y- r A-day !— a-day !— «-dayi! 

Reddy smiled and bowed, and thunders of applause 
followed ;^-th(e doctor shouted — " Splendid I " several 
times, and continued to write and take snuff voraciously, 
by which those >)vho knew him could comprehend he was 
bent on mischief. 

" What a beautiful thing that is \ *' saV^L c^xv^. 

'' Whose is it ? " said an6ther. 
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" A lltUc thing of my own," answered Reddy, with a 
smile. 

" I thought so," said Murphy : " by Jove, James, you 
are a genius I " 

. ''Nonsense I" smiled the poet; "just a little classic 
trifle — I think them little classic allusions is pleasing in 
general — Tommy Moore is very happy^in his classic allu- 
sions, you may remark ; not that I, of course, mean to 
institute a comparison between so humble an individual 
as myself and Tommy Moore, who has so well been called 
' the poet of all circles, and the idol of his own * ; and if 
you will permit me, in a kindred spirit, — I hope I mag 
say the kindred spirit of a song, — in that kindred 
spirit I propose his health — the health of Tommy 
Moore I " 

" Don't say, Tommy ! " said the doctor, in an irascible 
tone ;. " call the man To»if, sir ; — with all my heart, Tom 
MooRE I " 

The table took the word from Jack Growling, and 
" Tom Moore," with all the honours of " hip and hurra," 
rang round the walk of the village inn ; — and where is 
the village in Ireland that health has not been hailed 
with the fiery enthusiasm of the land whose lays he hath 
" wedded to immortal verse," that land ^hich is proud 
of his birth, and holds his name in honour? 

There is a magic in a great name ; and in this instance 
that of Tom Moore turned the current from where it was 
setting, and instead of quizzing the nonsense of the fool 
who had excited their mirth, every one launched forth 
in praise of their native bard, and couplets from his 
favourite songs ran from lip to lip. 

*' Come, Ned of the Hill," said Murphy, " sing us one 
of his songs — I know you have them all as pat as your 
prayers " 

" And says them oftener," said the doctor, who ^^till 
continued scribbling over the letter. 

Edward, at the urgent request of many, sang that 
most exquisite of the Melodies, " And doth not a meeting 
like this make amends ? " and long ran the plaudits, and 
rapidly circulated the bottle, at its conclusion. 

" We'll be the '. Alps in the suns^et,' my bbys," said 

Murphy, ''and here's the wine to enlighten us I — But 

what are yoii about there, Doctor? Is it a prescription 

you are writing 1 *' 

''No. Prescriptions are wnttetv iiv L.ai\xi, ^cad this is 
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a bit of Greek I'm doing. Mr. Reddy has inspired me with 
a classic spirit, gnd if you will permit me, I'll volunteer 
a song [Bravo I Bravo /], and give you another version of 
the subject be has so beautifully treated ; only mine is 
not so heart-breaking." 

The doctor's proposition was received with cheers, and 
after he h^d gone through the mockery of clearing his 
throat, and pitching his voice after the usual manner of 
your would-be fine singers, he gave out, to the tune of 
a well-known rollicking Irish Iflt, the following burlesque 
version of the subject of Reddy's song : — 

LOVE AND LIQUOR 

A OBSBK ALLBGOBY 



Oh sure 'twould amaze yiz 

How one Misther Thesieus 
Desalted a lovely young lady of owld. 

On a dissolute island, 

All lonely and silent, 
8h» sob][>'d herself sick as she sat in the cowld. 

Oh you'd think she w^ kilt, 

As she roar'd with the quilt 
Wrapp'd round her in haste as, she jump'd out of bed. 

And ran down to the coast 

Where she look'd like a ghost. 
Though 'twas he was departed — ^the yagabone fled. 

And she cried, " Well-a-day ! 

gure my keart it is grey ; 
They're deceivers, them sojers that goes on half-pay ! " 



While abusing the villain, 

Camei riding postilion, 
A nate little boy on the back of a baste. 

Big enough^ faith, to ate him, 

3ut he lather'd and bate him. 
And the baste to unsate him ne'er struggled tlie laste ; 

And an iligant car 

He was dhrawing — ^by gar ! 
It was finer by far than a Lord Mayor's state coach ; 

And the chap that wais hi it, "^ 

He sang like a linnet. 
With a nate kag of whisky beside him to broach. 

And 1m tipp'd, now and thes. 

Just a matter o' jbe^ 
Or twelre tnmhlets o' ptmch to toi \»^\$k ^as:^xi% tsv«^ 
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They were dressM in green livery, , 

But seem'd rather shivery, 
For 'twas only a thrifle o' leaves that they wore. 

But they caper*d away, 

like the sweeps on May -day, ' . . 

And shouted and tippled the tnmUers gal(»re I 

A print of their masther 

Is often in plasther- 
o'-Paris, put over the door of a tap ; 

A fine chubby fellow, 

Ripe, rosy, and mellow, 
like a peach that is ready to drop in your lap. 

Hurrah ! for Brave Bacchus, 

A bottle to crack us, 
He's a friend of the people, like bowld Gaius Graochufl. 

IV 

Now Bacchus perceiving 

The lady was grieving, 
He spoke to her civil, and tipp'd her a wink ; 

And the more that she fretted, 

He soother*d and petted, 
And give her a glass her own health just to Shrink ; 

Her pulse it beat quicker, 

The thrifle o' liquor 
Enlivened her sinking heart's cockles, I think ; 

So the MORAL is plain. 

That if love gives you pain, 
There's nothing can cure U like taking to dhrink ! 

Uproarious were the '* bravos " which followed the 
doctor's impromptu ; the glasses overflowed, and were 
emptied to his health and song, as laughing faces nodded 
to him round the table. The doctoi sat seriously rocking 
himself in his chair backwards and forwards, to meet the 
various duckings of the beaming faces about him ; for 
every face beamed, but one — and that was the unfortunate 
M'Garry's. He was most deploriably drunk, and began 
to hold on by the table. At last he contrived to shove 
back his chair and get on his legs ; and making a sloping 
stagger towards the wall, contrived by its support to 
scramble his way to the door. There he balanced himself 
as well as he could by the handle of the lock, which chance, 
rather than design, enabled him to turn, and the door 
suddenly opening, poor M'Garry made a rush across the 
landing-place, and stumbling against an opposite door 
would have fallen, had he not stXppoTted \vVm^^\l b^ the 
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lock of that also, which again yielding to. his heavy tugs, 
opened, and the miserable wretch making another plunge 
forward, his shins came in contact with the rail of a very 
low bed, and into it he fell head foremost, totally unable 
to rise, and after some heavy grunts he sank into a profound 
sleep. 

In this state he was discovered spon after by Murphy, 
whose inventive, faculty foi! frolic instantly suggested 
how the apothecary's mishap might be made the founda- 
tiop qf a good practical jioke. Murtough went down- 
stairs, and procur^ig spme blacking ^nd; red pickled 
cabba^, by- stealth, returned to the- chamber where 
M'G^ry now lay in a state of stupor, an4 fragging off 
his clothes, he made long dabs acro^ his. b^ack with the 
purple juice of the pickle, and Warren's paste, till poor 
M'Garry was as regularly stripe^ as a tiger, from his 
shoulder to his flank. He then returned to the d|nner-pom, 
where the drinking bout had assumed a formidable character, 
and others, as well as. the apothecary, began to fed the 
influence of their potations. Murphy confldjed to the 
doctor what he had done, and said, that when the men were 
drunk enough, he would contrive that M'Garry should be 
discovered, and then they would take their i^easures 
accordingly. It was not very long before the company 
were ripe enough for his designs, and thei^ ringii^g the 
bell, he demanded of the waiter, when he centered, 
what had become of Mr. M' Garry ? The waiter, not 
having any knowledge on the subjcfct, was desired to 
inquire, and a search being instituted, M'Garry was dis- 
covered by Mrs. Fay in the state Murphy had left him in. 
On seeing him, she. was so, terrified that ^he screamed, 
and ran Into tl^e ,dinner-roopi, wringing her hapds, and 
shouting " Murder I " A great commotion ensued, and 
a general rush to the bedroom took place, and exclama- 
tions of wonder and horror flew round the room, not only 
from the gentlemen of the dinner-party, but from the 
servants of the; house, who crowded to the chamber- on 
the first alarm, and helped not a little to increase the 
confusion. 

" Oh, who ever see the like of it I " shouted Mrs. Fay. 
" He's^kilt with the batin* he got I Oh, Ipok at him I — 
blaclf and blue all oyer I-— Oh> the murther it is I Oh, I 
wouldn't be Sguire O'Grady for all his fort'n." 

" Gad, I believe hi^'s killed, suxe ^Tv»>\5g\;\ ^-^v^ 
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'* What a. splendid action the widow will have I " said 
Jack Hotan. 

" You forget, maii," said Murphy, " this is not a case 
for action of damages, but a felony — ^hanging matter.'* 

" Sure enough," said Jack. 

" Doctor, will you feel his pulse ? " said Murphy. 

The doctor did as he wais required, and assumed a very 
serious countenance. " 'Tis a bad business, sir : — ^his 
wounds are mortifying already." 

Upon this announcement there was a general retteat 
from the bed, round which they had been crowding too 
close for the carrying on of the joke ; and Mrs. Fay ran 
for a shovel of hot cinders, and poured vinegiar over them, 
to fumigate the room. 

" A very proper precaution, Mrs. Fay," said the doctor, 
with imperturbable gravity. 

"That yUlanous smoke is choking me," said Jack 
Horan. 

" Better that, sir, thian have a peistilence in the house," 
said Growling. 

" 111 leave the place," said Jack Horan. 

" And I, too," said Doyle. 

" And I," said Reddy— '' 'tis disgusting to a sensitive 
mind." 

" Gentlemen i "' said Murphy, shutting the door, "you 
must not quit the house. I must have an inquest on the 
body." 

" An inquest I " they all exclaimed. 

" Yes — an inquest." 

" But there's no coroner here," satd Rcddy, 

*' No matter for that," said Murphy. " I, as the under- 
sheriff of the county, can preside at this inquiry. Gentle- 
men, take your places; — ^bring in more light, Mrs. Fay. 
Stand round the bed, gentlemen." 

" Not too close," said the doctor. " Mrs. Fay, bring 
more vinegar.'' 

Mrs. Fay had additional candles; and more vinegar 
introduced, and the drunken fellows were standing as 
straight as they could, each with a candle in his hand, 
round the still prostrate M'Garry. 

Murphy then opened on them with a speech, and called ^ 
in every one in the house to ask did they know anything 
about the matter; and it was not long before it was 
spread all over the town that Sqtike O'Grady had killed^ 
M'Garry, and that the coron er's VngyiesX "bTow^X. \w ^ 
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verdict of murder, and that the squke was going to be 
sent to jail. 

This almost incredible humbug of Murphy^s had gone 
on for nearly half an hour, when the cold arising from his 
want of clothes, and the riot about him, and the fumes of 
the vinegar, roused M' Garry, who turned on the bed and 
opened his eyes. There he saw a parcel of people standing 
round him, with candles in thjeir hands, and countenances 
of drunken wonder and horror. He uttered a hollow 
groan and cried— 

" Save us and keep us ! Where am I ? " 

" Retire, gentlemen I " said the doctor, waving his 
hand authoritatively ; " retire — all but the under-sheriff." 

Murphy deared, the room, and shut the door, while 
M'Garry still kept exdaiming";— -" Save us and keep us I 
Wh^re am I ? What's this ? O Lord I " 

" You're dead I " says Murphy, '* and the coroner's 
inquest has Just sat on you I " 

" Dead I " cried M*Garrx» with a horrified stare. 

" Dead I " repeated the doctor solemnly. 

" Are not you Doctor Growling ? " 

" You see the effect, Mr. Murphy," s^id the doctor^ not 
noticing M'Garry's question — '* you see the effect of the 
process." 

" Wonderful I " said Murphy. 

"Preserve us I " cried the bewildered apothecary. 
" How could I know you, if I was dead. Doctor ? Oh I 
Doctor dear, sure I am not dead I " 

" As a herring," said the doctor. 

" Lord have mercy on me I — Oh, Mister Murphy, sure 
I'm not dead?" 

" You're dead, sh-," said Murphy ; " the Doctor has 
only galvanised you for a few moments." 

"O Lord I" groaned M'Garry. " Doctor^ indeed, 
Doctor?" 

" You are in a state of temporary animation," said the 
doctor. 

" I do feel very odd, indeed," said the terrified man, 
putting his hands to his throbbing temples. " How long 
am I dead ? " 

" A week next Tuesday," said the doctor. " Galvanism 
has preserved you from decomposition." 

M'Garry uttered a heavy groaxi, and\oci\L^^\x^ ^NX^wvi.^ 
at bis two tormentors. Murphy, learl\x\ Wv^ ^^^ Tsvvgp*- 
diive him out of his mind, said, ** PetViw^^, \>o^\.o^> ^^^ 
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can preserve his life altogether ; you hgive kept him alive 
so long." 

" I'll try," said Growling ; " hand me that tumbler." 

Murphy handed him a tumbler full of water, and the 
doctor gave it to M'Garry, and desired him to try and 
drink it ; — ^he put it to his lips and swallowed a little drop. 

" Can you taste it ? " asked the doctor. 

" Isn't it water ? " said M'Garty. 

" You see how dull the nerves are yet," said Growling 
to- Murphy; "that's aquafortis and asafcetida, arid he 
can't taste it ; we must give him another tduch of the 
battery. Hold hirti up while I go into the next room 
and immerse the plates." 

The doctor left the bedroom, arid came back with a hot 
poker, and some le^mon- juice and water. 

" Turn him gently round," said he to Murphy, *' while 
I conduct the wires." 

His order was obeyed ; and giving M'Garry a touch 
of the hot poker, the apothecary roared like a bull. 

" That did him good I " said Growling. " Now try, 
can you taste anything ? " and he gave him the lemon- 
juice and water. 

" I taste a slight acid. Doctor dear I " said M'Garry 
hopefully. 

" You see what that last touch did," said Growling 
gravely ; " but the palate is still feeble ; that's nearly 
pure nitric." 

" Oh dear I " said M'Garry, " is it nitric ? " 

" You see his hearing is coming back too,' said the doctor 
to Murphy ; " try, can he put his legs under him ? " 

They raised the apothecary from the bed ; and when 
he staggered and fell forward, he looked horrified — "Oh 
dear, I can't walk. — ^I'm afraid I arii — 1 am no more ! " 

" Don^ dfespair," said the doctor ; " I pledge my pro- 
fessional reputation to save you now, since you can stand 
at an, and your senses are partly restored ; let him lie down 
again ; try ,1 could he sleep " 

" Sleep I " — ^^said M'Garry with horror, — " perhaps 
never to aw'aken." 

" I'll keep up the galvanic influence — don't be afraid ; 

depend hpon me — ^there, lie down; can you shut your 

eyes ? Yes, I see you can ; — don't open them so fast. 

Try, can you keep them shut ? Ddn't open them till 

I tell you — wait till I count two Yvundted ^u^ td.V^ \— 

that's right, turn a little more round— V.eep >jo\xic ^^^^ 
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fast ; — that's It — One-^two — three:— four — ^five — six — . 
seven ; '' and so he went on, making a longer interval 
between every number, till the monotonous sound, and 
the closed eye of the helplessly-drunken man, produced 
the effect desired by the doctor ; and the heavy snoring 
of the apothecary soon bore witness that he slept. 

We hope it is not necessary to assure pur fair readers 
that Edward O'Connor had nothing tP do with this scene 
of drunken absurdity :r— no. Long before the evening's 
proceedings had assumed the character of a regular drink- 
ing bout, he had contrived to make his escape, his head 
only sufficiently excited to increase his sentimentality; 
so instead of riding home direct, he took a round of some 
eight miles, to bayes a look at Merry vale ; for there dw;elt 
Fanny Dawson — the Darling Fanny Dawson sister to 
Dick, who3e devilry was more tham redeemed in the 
f a^iily by the angelic sweetness of his lovely and 
sportive sist^r^ For the present, ho'v^ever, poor Edward 
O'Connor wa^ not allowed to address Fanny; but |iis 
love for her knew no abatement, notwithstanding; and 
to see the place where she dwelt had for him a charm. 
There he sat in his saddle, at the gate, looking up the long 
line of old trees through which the cold moonlight was 
streaming ; and he fancied thgt Fanny's foot had trodden 
that avenue perhaps,. a few hou^s before, ^nd even that 
gave h|m pleasure.: foe to. those who love with the fond 
enthusiasm of Edwfird Q'CQni;^)r, the very vacancy where 
the loved one has been is sacked. 

The horse pawed impatiently to be gone, and Edward 
reii^ed him.up with a chiding voi^e ; but the animal /con- 
tinuing restless, Edward's apostropl^s, to his mistress, 
an4 'warnings to his hors^, ma<^« an od^ mixture ; and we 
would recommend gentlemen,^ aft^^ their second bottle, 
not to let themselves be overheard in their love fits : for. 
even as fine a fellow as Edward O'Connor is likely to be 
ridiculous under such circumstances^ 

" Oh, Fanny I " cri^d Edward,—" My adored Fanny I " 
—then to his horse, " Be quiet, you brute /-r-My love-r- 
my angel — you devil, Fll thrash you if you don't be quiet / 
— though separated from me, yw are always present to 
my mind.; your bright eyes, your raven locks — your 
mouth's as hard as a paving-stone, you brute /— Oh^ FaiMx^ ^ 
if fate be ever propitious ; should 1 \i^ \>\^s^^ :^VCcl XXna 
divine possession of your charpcis ; yow ^\vo\3\d\X\^wVxvss^ ^^ 
wfia^ a devil you are— yoyx should Uveii \ltvo^ \Xv^ V^^^^-t^^^ 
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care. I'll guard you, caress you, fondle you — I'll bury 
my spurs in you, you devil! Oh, Fanny I — beloved one I — - 
farewell — good-night — a thousand blessings on you 1 — 
and now go and be d—dio you ! " — said he, bitterly, putting 
spurs to his horse and galloping home. 

When the doctor was satisfied that M'Garry was fast 
asleep, he and Murphy left the room and locked the door. 
They were encountered in the lobby by several curious 
people, who wanted to know " Was the man dead ? *' The 
doctor shook his head very gravely, and said, " Not quite ; " 
while Murphy, with a serious nod, said, " All over, I'm 
afraid, Mrs. Fay;" for he perceived among the persons 
in the lobby a servant of O' Grady's, who chanced to be in 
the town, and was all wonder and fright at the news of 
his master having committed murder. Murphy and the 
doctor proceeded to the dinner-room, where they found 
the drunken men wrangling about what verdict they should 
bring in, and^a discursive dispute touching "murder," 
and " manslaughter," and *' accidental death," and " the 
visitation of God," mingled with noisy toasts and flowing 
cups, until any sagacity the company ever possessed^was 
sacrificed to the rosy god. 

The lateness of the hour, and the state of the company, 
rendered riding home impossible to most of them; so 
Mrs. Fay was called upon to prepare beds. The liin did 
not afford a sufficiency to accommodate every gentleman 
with a single one, so a toss-up was resorted to, to decide who 
should sleep dotible. The fortune of war cast the un- 
fortunate James Reddy upon the doctor, who, thdugh one 
of the few who were capable of self-protection, pref^red 
remaining at the inn to riding home some miles. >low 
James Reddy, though very drunk indeed, had sense enough 
left to dislike the lot that fate had cast him, To^leep with 
such a slovenly man as the doctor shocked James, who was 
a bit of a dandy. The doctor seemed perfectly contented 
with the arrangement ; and as he bade Murphy good-night 
there was a lurking devilment hung about his huge mouth. 
All the men staggered off, or were supported to their 
various beds, but one, — ahd he could not stir from the floor, 
where he lay hugging the leg of the table. To every 
effort to disturb him, he replied, with an imploring grunt, 
to "let him alone," and he hugged the leg of the table 
closer, exclaiming, " I won't leave -yow, "Nlt^. Yscvj — tk^ 
darling Mrs. Fay ; rowl your arms round tne, Mx^, ¥«^ " 
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" Ah, get up and go to bed, Misther Doyle," said Tim. 
" Sure the misthress is not here at all." 

" I know she's not," said Doyle. " Who says a word 
against her ? " 

" Sure you're talking to her yourself, sir." 
\ " Pooh, pooh, man — you're dhrunk." 

" Ah, come to bed, Misther Doyle I " said Tim, in an 
imploring tone : " Och sure, my heart's broke with you I " 

" Don't Say your heart's broke, my sweet landlady — 
my darling Mrs. Fay ; the apple of my eye you are I " 

" Nonsense I Misther Doyle." 

" True as the sun, moon, tod stars. Apple of my eye, 
did I say ? I'd give you the apples of my eyes to make 
sauce for the cockles of your heart : Mrs. Fay, darling — 
don't be coy : ha I I have you fast I " and he gripped the 
table closer. 

" Well, you are dhrunk, Misther Doyle I " said Tim. 

" I hope my breath is not offensive from drink, Mrs. 
Fay," said Doyle, in an amatory whisper to the leg of the 
table. 

" Ah, get out o' that, Misther Dbyle,^' said Tim, accom- 
panying the exclamation with a good shake, which 'some- 
what roused the prostrate swain. " 

" Who's there ? " 

" I want you to come to bed, sir; — ah, don't be so 
foolish, Misther Doyle. Sure you don't think the misthress 
would be rowlin' on the flure there wid you, as dhrunk as 

apig-— " 

*' Dare not to wound her fame t — Who says a word of 
Mrs. Fay?" 

*' Arrah, sure, you're taikin' there about her this half 
hour." 

" False, villain I— Whisht, my darting," said he to the 
leg of the table : " I'll never betray you. Hug me tight, 
Mrsf. Fay!" 

" Bad luck to the care I'll take any more about you," 
says Tim. " Sleep an the flure, if you like." And Doyle 
was left to pass the night in the soft imaginary delights 
of Mrs* Fay's mahogany embraces. 

, How fared it with James Reddy ? — Alas, poor James 
was doomed to a night of torment, the effects of which 
he remembered for many days after. In fact, had James 
been left to his choice, he would iaV\v^x \!l«s^ ^^V^ ^^i?^ 
the house-dog than the doctor ; bxxlYie d\^«A&^^5afc ^"orcssfc-^ 
quences of letting old Jack pexceWe \v\s ^JcvVv^^^Ccca \ ^«^ 
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visions of future chastisement from the doctor's satirical 
tongue awed him into submission to the present punish- 
ment.^He sneaked into bed, therefore, and his deep 
potations ensured him immediate sleep, from which he 
woke, however, in the middle of the night i^ torture^, from 
the deep scratches inflicted upon him by ^very kick of old 
Growling. At last poor Reddy could stand it no longer ; 
and the earliest ho^r of dawn xevealed him to the doctor, 
putting on his clothes, swearing l(ke a trooper at one 
moment, and at the next; apostrophising the genius of 
gentility. '' What it is to have to do with a person that 
is not a gentleman I " he exclaimed, as he pulled on one 
leg of his trousers. , ^ 

*' What's the matter with you ? " asked old Jack, trom 
the bed. 

" The matter, sir, is that I'm going." 

" Is it at this hour I Tut, man, don't be a fool. Get 
into bed again." 

" Never, sir, with you at lea,st I have seldom slept 
two in a bed. Doctor Growling, for my gentlemanly habits 
fofbid it ; but when circumstances have obliged me, it 
has heen with gentlemen— ^en//e/nen, Doctor ; "—-and he 
laid a strong stress on tl^e^word— " GentJ^emi^n, sir-^who 
cut iheir toe-nails. Sir, I am a serious su^^rer by your 
coarse habjits ; you harviPi scratched mei» >ir, nearly ta 
death. I am one gore pf blood— — " 

" Tut, man, 'twas not myj^jls scratcheid you ; it was 
only my spurs I put on going to bed, to keep you at a 
distance from me; yoji were, so ;4isgusti(^g|y drunk, my 
gentleman .'—look there ; " and he poked his leg put of 
he4, and there^ ^ure enough j Reddy saw a spur buckled : 
and, dumbfoundered at this evidence of the doctor's 
atrocity, he snatchejd. up hi§ clothes, and rushed from the 
room as from the 4en of a bear. 

Murphy twisted a beneficial result to M'Garry out of 
the night's riotous frolic at his expense ; fox in the morning, 
taking advantage of the report of the inquest, which he 
knew must have reached NecH-or-Npthing Hall, he made a. 
communication to O' Grady, so equivocally worded that 
the squire fell into the trap. 

The note ran as follpw$ ;-^ 

" Sir,— You must be aware that your act of yesterday 
has raised a strong feeling in the counlr^f against ^fou, 
jind that so flagrant a violation ot lYie \aw^ cwixvoX. \^A 
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to be visltfed with terrible severity upon you : for though 
your position in rank places you far above the condition 
of the unfortunate man on whom you wreaked your 
vengeance, you know, sir, that in the eye of the law you 
are equal, and the shield of justice protects the peasant 
as well as the prince. Under' these circumstances, sir, 
considering the ' awful consequences of your ungoverned 
rage (which, I doubt not, now, you deplore), I would 
45uggest to you, by a timely pffer of compromise, in the 
shape of a handsome sum of money — say two hundred 
pounds — to lull the storm which must otherwise burst 
on your devoted head, and save your name from dis- 
honour. I anxiously await your answer, as proceedings 
must instantly commence, and the law take its course, 
unless Mrs. M'Garry can be pacified. 

*' I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient Servant, 

" MuRTOUGH Murphy. 

• 

*' To GuMtamis Granby O* Grady, Esq. 

''Neck^r-Noihing'^HaU/' 

' <*> 

O'GradJr was thoroughtly frightened ; and, strange as 
it may appear, d:id believe he could compromise for killing 
only a plebeian; and actually sent Murphy his note of 
hand for the sum demanded. Murtough posted oft to 
M* Garry : he and his .wife received him with shouts of 
indignation, and heaped reproaches on his head for the 
trick he had i)layed on the iapothecary. 

" Oh I Mister Murphy — never look me in the face 
again I " said Mrs. M'Garry, who was ugly enough to make 
the request quite unnecessary. " To send my husband 
honie to me a beast I ^' 

" Striped like a tiger I " said M'Garry. 

"Blacking and pickled cabbage, /Mister Murphy I " 
said the wife. '* Oh, fie, sir I — I did not think you could 
be so low." 

"Galvanism I" said M'Garry furiously. "My pro- 
fessional honour wounded I " 

" Whisht, whisht, i^an I " ^aid Murphy ; " there's a finer 
plaister than any in your shop for the cure of wounded • 
honour. Look at that I " — and he handed him the note 
for two hundred, — " There's galvantem. Iw ^w3l\" 

" What IS thi9 ? " said M'Garry Va «r[vajLOT\^w\,. 

''The resuU of last nighVs mque^xr ^^\^ >Kn»:s?^^ - 
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" You have gol your damages without a trial ; so pocket 
your money, and be thankful." 

The two hundred pounds at once changed the aspect 
of affairs. M'Garry vowed eternal gratitude, with pro- 
testations that Murphy was the cleverest attorney alive, 
and ought to be chief justice. The wife Was equally 
vociferous in her acknowledgments, until Murtough, 
who, when he entered the house, was near falling a sacrifice 
to the claws of the apothecary's wife, was obliged to rush 
from* the premises to shun the more terrible consequences 
of her emtjraqes. , 



CHAPTER Vr 

We have sat so long at our dinner, that we have almost 
lost sight of poor Andy, to whom we must now return. 
When he ran to his mother's cabin to escape from the fangs 
of Dick Dawson, there was no one within ; his mother 
being digging a few potatoes for supper from the little 
ridge behind h^r housed, and Oonah Riley, her niece, — an 
orphan girl wh« lived with her, — being up to Squire Egan's 
to sell some eggs ; for round the poorest cabins in Ireland 
you scarcely ever fail to see some ragged hens, whose eggs 
are never consumed by their proprietors, except, perhaps, 
on Easter Sunday, but sold to the neighbouring gentry at a 
trifling price. 

Andy cared not who was out or who was in, provided 
he could only escape from Dick ; so, without asking any > 
questions, he crawled under the wretched bed In the dark 
corner, where his mother and Oonah slept, and where the 
latter, through the blessed influence of health and youth 
and an innocent heart, had brighter dreams than attend 
many a couch whose downy pillows and silken hangings 
would more than purchase the fee-simple of any cabin in 
Ireland. There Andy, in a state of utter exhaustion from 
his fears, his race, and his thrashing, soon fell asleep, 
and the terrors of Dick the Devil gave place to the blessing 
of the profoundesi slumber. 

Quite unconscious of the presence of her darling Andy 
was the Widow Rboney, as she returned froni the potato 
ridge into her cabin ; depositing a skeough of the newly 
dug esculent at the door, and replacing the spade' in its 
own corner of the cabin. At the same moment Oonah 
returned, after disposing of her eggs, 4ivd \v2cck^^^ ^Jcv<6 
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threepence she had received for them to her aunt, who 
dropped them into the deep pocket of blue striped tick 
which hung at her side. ^ ^ 

" Take the pail, Oonah ma chree, and run to the well \ 
for some wather to wash the pratees, while I get the pot 
ready for hilin' them ; it wants scowrin', for the pig was 
atin' his dinner out iv it, the craythur I " 

0£t Went Oonah with her pail, which she soon filled 
from the clear spring ; and placing the vessel on her head, 
walked back to the cabin with that beautifully erect 
form, free step, and graceful swaying of the figure, so 
peculiar to the women of Ireland and the East, from 
their habit of carrying weights upon the head. The 
potatoes were soon washed; and as they got their last 
dash of water in the skeough, whose open wicker-work 
let the moisture drain from then^» up came Larry Hogan, 
who, being what is called " a civil-spoken man," addressed 
Mrs. Rooney in the following agreeable mannerc — 

*' Them's purty pratees, Mrs. Roo^ney ; God save you, 
ma'am I " , 

" 'Deed an' they are,— thank you kindly, Mr. Hogan ; 
God save you and yours too I And how would the woman 
that owns you be ? " 

" Hearty, thank you." 

" Will you step in ? " 

" No — I'm obleeged to you — I must be aff home wid me ; 
but I'll just get a coal for my pipe, for it wint out on me 
awhile agone with the fright." 

" Well, I've heer'd quare things, Larry Hogan," said 
Oonah, laughing and showing her white teeth ; " but I 
never heer'd so quare a thiiig as a pipe goin' out with the 
fright." 

" Oh, how sharp you are. I— rtakjin' qne up afore they're 
down.". 

" Not afore they're down, Larry, for you said it." 

** Well, if I was down, you were down on me, so you 
are down too, you see. Ha, ha I And af ther all now, 
Oonah, a pipe is like a Christian in many ways : — sure 
it's made o' clay like a Christian, and has the spark o' 
life in it^ and wl^ile the breath is in it the spark is alive ; 
but when the breath is out of it, thp spark dies, and then 
it grows cowld like a Christian ; and isn't it a pleasant 
companion like a Christian ? " 

" Fai3^ some Christians isn't pVea^anX ^oxci^«x»a^^ ^a^ 
aJI I '' cbUt^ed in Mrs. Rooney sentexiWou^V^ . 
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" Well, but they ought to be," said Larry ; " and isn't 
a pipe sometimes cracked lilce a Christian, and isn't it 
sometimes choked like a Christian ? " 

" Oh, choke you and your pipe together,^ Larry I will 
you never have done ? " said the widow. 

" The most improvinist thhig in the world is smokin'," 
said Larry, who had now relit his pipe, and squatted 
himself on a three-legged stool beside the widow's fire. 
" The most improvinist thing in the world '* — (paugh !) — 
and a parenthetical whiff of tobacco smoke Curled out of 
the corner of Larry's mouth — " is smokin' : for the smoke 
shows you, as it were, the life bVman passin' away like a 
puff "—(paugh 1)—" just like that ; and the tibakky turns 
to ashes like this poor perishable body : for, as the song 
says — 

'* Tibakky is ui Indiaa Wised, 
Alire at mom, and dead ^t eve ; 
# It lives but an hour, 
/ Is out down like a flower. 

Think o* this when you're smoking tiba-akky 1 '* 

And Lru"ty sung the ditty as he crammed some of the 
weed into the bowl of his pipe with his little finger. 

" Why, you're as good as a sarmint this evenin', Larry," 
said the widow, as she lifted the iron pot on the fire. 

" There's worse sarmints nor that, I can tell you," 
rejoined Larry, who took up the old song again — 

** A pipe it lams us all this thing, — 
*Tis fair without and foul within. 
Just like the sqwl begrim'd with sin. 
Think o* this when you're smokmg tiba-akky ! " 

Larry puffed away silently for a few minutes, and 
when Oonah had plabed a fe^ sods of turf round the 
pot in an upright position, that the flame might curl 
upward round them, and so hasten the boiling, she drew 
a stool near the fire, and d:sk<sd Larry to explain about 
the fright. 

" Why, I was comSng up by the cross-road there, when 
What should I see but a ghost^^—— " 

" A ghost III" exclaimed the widow and Oonah, with 
suppressed voices, ahd distendeti mouth ahd eyes. 

*' To all appearance," said Lairy ; "but it was only a 

thing was stuck in the hedge to freken whoevei* was passin' 

by; and ns I keiti up to 'it there was a groan, so I started, 

and looked at it for a mlnit, or lYveiea^a^ \ )a\xX \ %^^tv 
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what it was, and thr^wji a stone at it, for feur I'd be 
mistaken ; and I heer'd tittberin' inside the bedge^ and 
then I knew 'twas only diyilme^t.of soi^e one." 

" And what was it ? " asked Oonah. 

'^^'Twas a horse's head, in troth, with an owld hat on 
tb^* top of it, and two buck^briars stuck out at each, side, 
and some rags hanging on them, and an owld breeches 
shakin' undher the hea4 ; 'tw,as jus^ -altogether like a 
long pale-faced man jWith high sho>il4)^rs and no body, 
and very long arms and short legs : — 'faith, it brightened 
me at first." 

" And no wondher/.' isjajd Oonab. /' Dear, but I think 
Fd lose my Ufe il I seen thelike I " v 

" Bur sure," said th^ wi4ow„ *' wpvddn't yqu knaw that 
ghosts never appears by day ? " 

"Ay, but I hadn't time, to think o' that, bein' taken 
short wid the fright, — more betoken, 'twas the place 
the murdher happened in loiig ago." 

" Sure enough^" said th4 widow. " God betune us and 
harm 1 " and she marked herself with the sign of the cross 
as she spoke ;r-" and a terrij^le murdher it was," added she. 

" How was it ? " ipquired Oonah, drawing her seat 
closer to. her aunt and Larry. 

" 'Twas a scboolm^^ter, dear, that was found djead on 
tbe roafl one piornin', with his head full of fractions," 
said the widow. 
"^ AH in jommethry/'' ♦ said Larry. 

" And somp said he fell off the horse," said the widoj^. 

"And more say i^ie hor;se fell on him," said Larry. 
/" Ai?d iagain, there was some said the liorse kicked him 
ift the head," said the widow^ 

" And there was talk of shqe-asid^,'' s^id Larry. 

" Tip horse's shoe was it ? " asked Oonah. 

" No, alanna," said Larry : " shoe-aside is Lfitin for 
cutting your throat." 

"But. he didn't cut his throat," said the widow. 

" But sure it's all one whether be done It wid a fazhTf 
on his throat, or a hammer on his head ; it's shoe-aside 
all the same."^ 

" But there was no ham^ier found, was there ? " said 
the widow. 

" No," said Larry. " But some people thought he 

♦ Anything very badly broken is w.*vdL >ay ^^ AxV^ ^^-eKtiHsti \i^ 
, he '*in jommethry." 
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might have had the hammer afther he done it, to take off 
the disgrace of the shoe-aside." 

" But wasn't there aify life in him when he was 
found?" 

" Not a taste. The crowner's Jury sot on him, and he 
never -said a word agin it, and if he was alive he 
would." 

" And didn't they find anythhig at all ? " asked Oonah. 

" Nothing but the vardiek,'* said Larry. 

'* And was that what killed him ? " said Oonah. 

*' No, my dear ; 'twas the crack in the head that killed 
him, however he kem by it ; but the vardick o' the crowner 
was, that it was done, and that some one did it, «nd thait 
they wor blackguards, whoever they wor, and persons 
onknown ; and sure il they wor onknown then, they'd 
always stay so, for who'd know them afther doing the 
like?" 

" Thrue for you, Larry," said the widow : " but what 
was that to the murdher over at the green hills beyant ? " 

" Oh 1 that was the terriblest murdher ever was in the 
place, or nigh it : that was the murdher in earnest ! " 

With that eagerness which always attends the relation 
of horrible stories, Larry and the old woman raked iip 
every murder and robbery that had occurred wiUiin their 
recollection, while Oonah listened with mixed curiosity 
and fear. The boiling over of the. pot at length recalled 
them to a sense of the business which ought to be attended 
to at the moment, and Larry was invited to take share 
of the potatoes. This he declined ; declaring, as he had 
done some time previously, that he must ''be off home," 
and to the door he went accordingly ; but as the evening 
shades had closed into the darkness of night, he paused 
on opening it with a sensation he would not have liked to 
own. The fact yfas, that after the discussion of numerous 
nightly murders, he would rather have had daylight on 
the outside of the cabin ; for the horrid stories that had 
been revived round the blazing hearth were not the best 
preparation for going a lonely road on a dark night. But 
go he should, and go he did ; and it is not improbable 
that the widow, from sympathy, had a notion why Larry 
paused upon the threshold ; for the moment he had 
crossed it, and that they had exchanged their " Good- 
night, and God speed you," the door was rapidly closed 
and bolted. The widow returned to the fireside and was 
gj/ent, while Oonah looked by the WgYit o\ ^ c«ixi^^ \xv\.^ 
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the boiling pot, to ascertain if the potatoes were yet 
done, and cast a fearful glance up the wide chimney as she 
withdrew front the inspection. 

" I wish Larry did not tell us such horrid stories," said 
she, as she liaid the rushlight on the table ; " I'll be dhramin' 
all night o' them." 

" 'Deed an' that's thrue," said the widow ; " I wish he 
hadn't." 

" Sure you was as bad yourself," said Oonah. 

" Throth, and I b'lieve I was, child, and I'm sorry for 
it now ; but let us ate our supper, and go to bed, in God's 
name." 

" I'm afeard o' my life to go to bed I " said Oonah. 
*' Wisha ! but I'd give the world it was momin'." 

" Ate your supper, child, ate your supper," said her » 
aunt, giving the example, which was followed by Oonah ; / 
and after the light meal, their prayers were said, and/ 
perchance with a little extra devotion, from their ji fiCttUar > 
state of mind; then to bed they went.]/' The rushlight 
being extinguished, the only light remaining was that 
shed from the red embers of the decaying fire, which cast 
so uncertain a glimmer within the cabin that its effect 
was almost worse than utter darkness to a timid person, 
for any object within its range assumed a form unlike 
its own, and presented some fantastic image to the eye ; 
and as Oonah, contrary to her usual habit, could not fall 
asleep- the moment she went to bed, she could not resist 
peering fortti ftom under the bed-clothes through the 
uncertain g^oom, in a painful state of watchfulness, which 
became graduaUy relaxed into an uneasy sleep. 

The night was about half spent when Andy began to 
awake ; and as he stretched his arms, and rolled his whole 
body round, he struck the bottom of the bed above him 
iti the action, and woke his mother. " Dear me," thought 
the widow, '* I can't sleep at all ta-night." Andy gave 
another turn soon after, which roused Oonah. She 
started, and shaking her aunt, asked her, in a low voice, 
if it was she who kicked her, though she scarcely hoped 
an answer in the affirmative, and yet dared not believe 
what her fears whispered. 

" No, a cushla," whispered the aunt. 

" Did you feel anything ? " asked Oonah, trembliix^ 
violently. 

" What do you mane, alanna ? '* sai^ \Xv^ «xxw\.. 
Andy gave another roll. " Tliet^ \1 \s «l%^Vcv\'' ^^^^^ 
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Oonah ; and in a whisper, scarcely above her breath, 
she added, " Aunt,-T-there's some one under the bed ! " 

The aunt did not answer; but the two women drew 
cjloser together, and held each other in their ajrms, as if 
their proximity afforded protection. Thms they^ ^y in 
breathless fear for some minutes, while Andy began to 
be influenced by a vision, in which the duel, and the chase, 
and the thrashing, were all enacted over again, and soon 
an odd word began to escape from the d^eam^r : — :" Gi' 
me the pist'l, Dick— the pistl I " 

" There are two of them I " whispered Oonah. " God 
be merciful to us I — ^Do you hear him asking for the pistol ? " 

" Screech I " said her aunt. 

" I can't," said Oonah. 

Andy was qjuiet for some time^ whUe the women scarcely 
breathed. 

" Suppose we get up, and make lor the door ? " said the 
aunt. 

'* I wouldn't put my foot out of the bed for the world," 
said Oonah. " I'm afeard one o' them would cat;ch me 
by the leg." 

" Howld him I howld him I " grun^bled Andy. 

" I'll die with t^ie fright, aunt I I feel I'm dym' I Let 
us ?ay our prayers, aunt, for we're goin' to be murdher^ I " 
The two won^en bega^ to repeat ^ith fervour their aves 
and paternosters, whilp.at thlsi mmed^^te. juncture Andy's 
dream having bornje him to the ^ty ditch wh^re Dick 
Dawson had pomBr^elled him, he began to vocij^rat^, 
'* Murder, murder l^" so fiercely, tjb^^t tl^e w<?men ai^reanied 
together in au agony qf terror, and " Murder I murder 1 " 
was shouted by the whpl^ party ; for pnce the .widow and 
Oonah found thjcir voices, they made good uie of them. 
The noise awoke Andy, who had, be it remiembered, a 
tolerably long sleep by this time; and he having quite 
forgotten where he had lain down, and finding himself 
confined by the bed abpye him, and smothering for want 
of air, with the fierce shouts of murder ryiging in his ears, 
woke in as great a fright as the women in the bed, and be- 
came a party iii the terror he hiniself had produced ; every 
plunge he gave under the bed inflicted a poke or a kick 
on his mother and cousin, which was answered by the cry 
of "Murder I" 

" Let me out ! Let me out, Misther Dick I " roared 
Andy. ''Where am I at alU Let m^ omV\** 
'^ Help, help I murdher I " roared lYve v^ometv. 
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"I'll never shoot any one again, Misther Dick I — let 
me up I " 

Andy scrambled from under the bed, half awake, and 
wholly frightened by the darkness tmd the noise, which 
was now increased by the barking of the cur-dog. 

" High I at hhn, Coaly I " tokred Mrs. Rooney ; " howld 
him I howld him I " 

Now as this address was often made to the ctir respecting 
the pig, when Mrs. Roopey sometimes wanted a quiet 
moment in the day, and the pig didn't like quitting the 
premises, the dog ran to the corner of the cabin wher^ the 
pig habitually lodged, and laid hold of his ear with the 
strongest testimonials of affection, which polite attention 
the pig acknowledgcfd by a pr<^onged squealing, that 
drowned the voices of the women and Andy together ; 
and now the cocks and hens, that were roosting on the 
rafters of'the cabin, were startled by the din, and the crow- '/ 
ing and cackling, and the flapping of the frightened fowls 
as they flew about in the dark, added to the genteral uproar 
and confusion. 

" Ah— ^-^li ! " screamed Obnah, " take your hands off 
me t ** as Andy, getthig from under the bed, laid his hand 
up6n it to assist him, and caught a grip of his cousin. 

" Who are you at all ? " cried Andy, making another 
claw, and (catching hold of his mother's nose. 

" Oonah, they're murdhering me 1 " shouted the Widow. 

The name of Oonah, and the voice of his mother, re- 
called his senses to Andy, who shoMed, " Mother, mother I 
whaVs the matter? " A frightened hen flew in his face, 
and nearly knocked Andy down. " Bad cess to you,'* 
cried Andy, " what do you hit me for ? " 

" Whb are you at all ? " cried the widow. 

*' Don't you know me ? " said Andy. 

" No, I don^ know you ; by the vartue o' my oath, I 
don't ; and I'll never swear agin' you, jintlemen, if you 
lave the place, and spare our lives I" 

Here the hens flew against the dresser, and smash went 
the plates and dishes. 

" Oh, Jintlemen dear, don't rack and ruin me that way : 
don^t desthroy a lone woman I " 

" Mother, ihother, that's (his at all ? Don't you know 
your own Andy r " 

"Is it you that's there?" ci*fed KYve^V^^^, ^I»^.Ocs«v^^ 
hold of him. 
'' T6 be sui^eiVs me," ^aid Xndy. 
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" You won't let us be murdhered, will you ? " 

" Who'd murdher you ? " 

" Them people that's with you." Smash wept another 
j^ate. " Do you hear that ? They're rackin' my place, 
theviUainsI" 

" Divil a one's wid me at all I " said Andy. 

" I'll take my oath there was three or four under the 
bed," said Oonah. 

" Not one but myself," said -^dy. 

"Are you sure?" said his niother. 

" Cock sure I " said Andy ; and a loud crowing \gave 
evidence in favour of his assertion. 

" The fowls is going mad," said the widow. 

*^ And the pig's distracted," said Oonah. 

" No wonder; the dog's niurdherin' him," said Andy, 

" Get up and light the rushlight, Oonah," said the 
widow; "you'll get a spark out o' the turf cendhers." 

" Some o' them will catch me, maybe I " said. Oonah. 

. " Get up, I tell you," said the widow. 

Oonah now arose, and groped her way to the (ireplace, 
where by dint of blowing upon the embers, and poking 
the rushlight among the turf ashes, a light was at length 
obtained. She then returned to the bed, and threw her 
petticoat oyer her shoulders. 

" What's this at all ? " said the widow, rising, and 
wrapping a blanket round her. 

" Bad cess to the know I know I " said Andy. 

" Look under the bed, Oonah," said the aunt. 

Oonah obeyed, and screamed, and ran behind Andy. 
" There's anotl^er here yet 1 " said she. 

Andy seized the poker, and standing on the defensive, 
desired the villain to come out : the demand was not com- 
plied with. 

" There's nobody there," said Andy. 

" I'll take toy oath there is," said Oonah ; " a dh:ty 
blackguard without any clothes on him." 

" Come out, you robber I '' said Andy, making a lunge 
under the truckle. 

A grunt ensued, and out rushed the pig, who had escaped 
from the dog, the dog having discovered a greater attrac- 
tion in some fat that was knocked from the dresser, which 
the widow intended for the dipping of rushes in ; but the 
do^ being enlightened to his own interest without rush^ 
lights, and preferring mutton tat to pvg'^ eai, \vaid sMffeted 
tAe gninter to go at large, wYiUe lie ^as ctt\>\XN«i\.^^\i^ \>a& 
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fat. The clink of a three-legged stool the widow seized to 
the rescue, was a stronger argument against the dog than 
he was prepared to answer, and a remnant of fat was 
preserved from the rapacious Coaly. 

" Where's the rest o' the robbers ? " said Oonah : 
" there's three o' them, I know.'" 

" You're dhramin'," said Andy. " Divil a robber is here 
but myself." 

" And what biQught you here ? " said his mother. 

" I was afeard they'd murdher me," said Andy. 

" Murdher I " exclaimed the widow and Oonah together, 
still startled by the very sound of the word. " Who do 
you mane ? " 

" Misther Dick," said Andy. 

" Aunt, I tell you," said Oonah, " this is some more of 
Andy's blundhers. Sure Misther Dawson wouldn't be 
goin' to murdher any one. Let us look round the cabin, and 
find out who's in it, for I won't be aisy ontil I look into 
every comer, to see there's no robbers in the place ; for I 
tell you again, there was three o' them undher the bed." 

The search was made, and the widow and Oonah at 
length satisfied that there were no n^dnight assassins there 
with long knives to cut their throats ; and then they began 
to thank God that their lives were safe. 

" Bu^ oh I look at my chaynee I " said the widow, 
claspinU: her hands, and casting a look of despair at the 
shattered xielf that lay around her ; " Ibok at my chaynee I " 

"And what was It brought you here?'' said Oonah, 
facing round on Andy with a dangerous look, rather, in 
her bright eye. " WUl you tell us that ?---what was it ? " 

" I canle to save my life, I tell you," said Andy. 

" To put us in dhread of ours, you mane," said Oonah. 
" Just look at the omadhaun there," said she to her aunt, 
" standin' with his mouth open, just as if no thin' 'd 
happened, and he afther frightenin' the lives of us." 

" Thrue for you, alanna^*' said her aunt. 

" And would no place sarve you, indeed, but undher our 
bed, you vagabone ? " said his mother, roused to a sense 
of his delinquency ; " to come in like a morodin' villain, 
as you are, and hide under the bed, and frighten the lives 
out of us, and rack and ruin my place I " 

" 'Twas Misther Dick, I tell yon," said Andy. 

" Bad scran to you, you unlooky Yvaiv%\tv* \iOTvfc WvvtW'^ 

cried the widow, seizing Him by the \va\t,>xv^ ^NVxv%\stav 

a hearty cuff on the ear, which ^o\i\d \i«ve >sxvo05w^^ V\ssv 
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down, only that Oonah kept him up by an equally well 
applied box on the other. 

" Would you murdher me ? " shouted Andy, as he saw 
his mother lay hold of the broom. 

" Ar'n't you afther frightenin' the lives out of us, you 
dirty, good-for-nothing, mischief-making I- " 

On poured the torrent of abuse, rendered more impressive 
by a whack at every word. Andy roared, and the more 
he roared the more did Oonah and his mother thrash him. 
So great, indeed, was theijp zeal in^ the cause, that the 
widow's blanket and Oonah's petticoat fell off in the milie, 
which compels us to> put o^r hands to our eye$, and close 
the chapter. 



CHAPTER Vll 

" LovA iraleff the camp, the court, the grore, 
Andimm on earth and tMinftfi above; > 

For- |x:(ve if Kpfi^Y&fk, :<^nd Heaven is Iioye. " 

So sang Scott. Quite agree^ng^ with tl|e antithesis of 
the last line,j perhaps in the second, where ^e talks of men 
and saints, another view of the subji^pt, or turn of the phrase, 
might have introduced sinners <iuite as successfully. This 
is said without th« smallest ii>.tpntion of, using the word 
sinners in a questli^nable n^aAU^r. Love, ip its, purest 
sh^e, may lead to sinning, on the part of; pe;;sons, least 
interested in the question ; for is it not a sin, when the 
folly, or caprice, or selfishne&s of a third party or .fourth, 
niakes a trio or quartette of that which nature undoubtedly 
intended for a duet, and sa spoils it ? , 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, imcles, aunts, — 
ay, and even cov^sihs, — sometimes put in th^ir par to disturb 
that streapi which is trouble^ enough without their inter- 
ference, and, as the Bard of Avon says, 

"never did run smooth." 

And so it was in the case of Fanny Dawson and Edward 
O'Connor. A piece of innocent fun on the part of her 
brother, and blind pertinacity — indeed, downright absurd- 
ity — on her father's side, interrupted the intercourse 
of affection, which had subsisted silently for many a long 
day between the lovers, but was acknowledged at last, 
fv/tp delight to the two whom it most eouceiivfed, ^jJ^d. satis- 
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faction to Ml who knew or held them dear. Yet the 
harmony of this sweet concordance of spirits was marred 
by yjouthful frolic ahd doting absurdity. This welding 
together of hearts in the purest fire of nature's own con- 
triving, was broken at a blow by a weak old man. Is it 
too much to caftl this a sin ? Less mischievous thingi are 
branded with the name in the commonplabfe parlance 
of the world. The cold and phlegmatic m'a^ hot under- 
stand this ; but they Who cak love know how bitterly 
every after-hour of life may be poisoned with the taint 
which hapless love has infused into the current of future 
years, and can believe h<y# m&ny a heart, equal to the 
highest 6ntcrpW^e, has been {)alsied by the touch of despair. 
Sweet and holjr is the duty iOf child to parent ; but sacred 
also is the oMigatidn of thosfe who govern in so hallowed 
a position. Their rule should hie ^ided by justice ; they 
should pray for judgment in their mastery. 

Fanny Diawsoti's father w^s an odd sort of person. Mis 
ancestors ^erfe settlers in Irblaind of thcf time of William 
the Third, and having won their lands by the swoVd, it is 
quite natural th^ love of armi should have been hereditary 
in the faniily. Mr. Dawson, therefore, had served many 
years as a soldier, and was a bit of a m'artiiiet, not bnly in 
mflitary but all other alfiairs. His mind w&s of so tenacious 
a character, that an ihipressioii onte received there became 
indelible ; and If the Mkjor oncfe made up his miiid, or in- 
dulged the belief, that stich and "such things were so and 
so, the waters of truth could never %ash out the mistake ; 
stubbomne?{s had writtfeti them' there with her own indelible 
marking ink. 

Now, one of the old gentleman's N?veak' points was a 
musetim of liie te^ost heterogeneous nattlrte, c6nsisting of 
odds and ends from all parts of the world, and appertaining 
to all subjects. Nothing was too high or too low: — a 
bronze hehtiet froiii the plain of Marathon, which, to the 
classic eye of ka artist,' c6hveyed the Idea of a Minerva's 
head beneath it, would not have been more prized by the 
Major than a cavalry cap with some bullet mark of which 
he could tell an anecdote. A certain skin of a tiger he prized 
much, because the animal had dined on his dearest friend 
in one of the jungles of Bengal ; also a pistol, which he 
vouched for as Toeing the one with which Hatfield fired at 
George the Third ; the hammer with which Crawley <53^1 
Hessian-boot memory) murdered Yds \«u^"8A^ \\XNfc ^ve«v% 
which was 6n Viotti's violin, wlien Yie p\«^j^^\i^\w^ Q>^a«tv 
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Charlotte ; the horn which was supposed to he in the lantern 
of Guy Fawkes ; a sitia}! piece of the coat worn by the 
Prince of Orange on his landing in England, and other such 
relics. But far above these the Major prized the skeleton 
of a horse's head, whict occupied the principal place in his 
mu^um. This he 4eclare4 to be part of the identical 
horse which bore Duke Shonberg when he crossed the 
Boyne in the celebrated battle so called ; and with whim- 
sical ingenuity he had contrived to string some wires upon 
the bony fabric,., which yielded a sort of hurdy-gurdy 
vjibration to the strings when touched ; and the Mfijor's 
most favourite feat was to play the tune of the Boyne 
Water on the head of Duke Shonbe^g's horse. In short, 
his collection was composed of trifjes from . north, soi;ith, 
east, and w^st. Some leaf from the prodigal verdure of 
India, or gorgeous shell from; the Pacific, or paW of bear. 
Or tooth of walrus ; but beyond all teeth, one pre-eminently 
was valued, — it was one of his own^ which he had lost the 
ujse of by a wound in the Jaw, received in action ; and no 
one ever entered his house and escaped withoi\t hearing 
all about it, from the first shot fired in the a£fair by^the 
skirmishers, to the last charge of the victorious cavalry. 
The tooth was always produced along with the story, 
together with the declaration, that every dentist who ever 
saw it protested it. was the largest human tooth ever seen. 
Now some little sparring was not unfrequent between old 
Mr^ Dawson and Edward, on the subject of their respective 
museums ; the old gentleman " poo^pooing " Edward's 
" rotten, rusty rubbish,'.' ai^he called it, and Edward defend- 
ing, as gently as he could, his patriotic partiality for national 
antiquities. This little war never led to any evil results ; 
for Edward not only loved Fanny too well, but respected 
age too much, to lean hard on the old gentleman's weak- 
ness, or seek4o reduce his fancied superiority a;s a, collector ; 
but the tooth, the ill-omened tooth, at last gnawed asunder 
the bond of friendship and a£fectipn whiph ^ad subsisted 
between two families for so many years. 

The Major had paraded his tooth so often, that Dick 
Dawson began to tire of it, and for the purpose of making 
it a source of amusement to himself^ he stole his father's 
keys one day, and opening the cabinet in which his tooth 
was enshrined, he abstracted the grinder which Nature 
had bestowed on the Major, and substituted in its stead a 
horse's tooth, of no contemptible dimensions, A party 
some days after dined with the old getvtlemau, and after 
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dinner the story of the skirmish turned up, as a matter of 
course, and the enormous size of the tooth wound up the 
tedious tale. 

" Hadn't you better show it to them, sir ? " said Dick 
from the foot of the table. 

" Indeed, then, I will," said the Major ; " for it really is 
a curiosity." 

" Let me go for it, sir," said Dick, well knowing he would 
be refused. 

"No^ no," answered his father, risLgig; "I never let 
any on^ go to my pet cabinet but myself ; " and so saying 
he left the room, and proceeded to his museum. It has 
been already said that the Major's mind was of that char- 
acter which once being satisfied of anything, could never 
be convinced to the contrary ; and having for years been 
in the habit of drawing his own tooth out of his own cabinet, 
the increased size never struck him of the one which he now 
extracted from it ; so he returned to the diningrroom and 
presented with great exultation to the company the tooth 
Dickliad substituted. It may be imagined how the people 
stared, when an old gentleman, and moreover a Major, 
declared upon his honour that a great horse's tooth was 
bis own ; but having done so, politeness forbade they should 
contradict him^ more particularly at the head of his own 
table, so they smothered their smiles, as well as they could, 
and declared it was the most wonderful tooth they ever 
beheld ; and instead of attempting to question the fact, 
they launched forth in expressions of admiration and sur- 
prise, and the fab}e, instead of being questioned, was 
received with welcome, -and made food for mirth. The 
difficulty was not to laugh ; and in the midst of twisted 
mouths, affected sneezing, and applications of pocket- 
handkerchiefs to rebellious cachinnations, Dick, themaker 
of the joke, sat unmoved, sipping his daret with a serenity 
which might have roused the envy pf a red India^. 

" I think that's something like a tooth I " said Dick. 

" Prodigious — ^wonderful — tremendous I " ran round the 
board. 

" Give it to me again," said one. 

" Let me look at it once more," said another. 

" Colossal I " exclaimed a third. 

" Gigantic I " shouted all, as the tooth made the circuit 
of the table. 

The. Major was delighted, a^d n^Ne-x TemfeTcOa^^^^ Vv^ 
tooth to have created such a sensaUon *, ajv^"^\v^w ^\as\.>x 
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was retutnfed to hith, he turned It about in his own hand, 
and cast many fond glances at the monstrosity, before it 
was finally deposited in his waistcoat pocket. This was 
the most ridiculous part of the exhibition : to see a gentle- 
man, wRh the use of his eyes, looking affectionately at a 
thumping horse*^ tooth, and believing it to be his own. 
Yet this was the key to the. Major's whole character. A 
received opltiiofl was with him unchangeable ; no alteration 
of circumstances could shake it : it was his tooth. A belief 
or a doubt was equally sacred with him ; and though his 
senses in the present case should have shown him ft was a 
horse*s tooth, — no, it 'was a piece of himself — hts own 
dear tooth. 

After this party, the success which crowned his anecdote 
and its attendant relic, made him fonder of showing it of! ; 
and many a day did Difck the Devil enjoy the astonishment 
of visitors as his f athei* exhibited the enormous tooth as 
his own. Fbnder and fonder grew the Major of his tooth 
and his story, until the Unlucky daf Edward O'Connor 
happened to be in 'the museum with a party of ladies, to 
whom the old gentleman was shoeing off his treasures with 
great effect, and some pains ; for the Major, like most old 
soldiers^, was very attentive to the fair sex. At last the 
pet cabinet waS opened, and out came the tooth. One 
universal exclamation of surprisfe arose on its appearance : 
** What a wonderful man the Major Was to, have such a 
tooth I '* Just then, by an tmlucky chance, Edward, 
who had not ^een the Major prbduce thte Wonder from his 
cabinet, perceived the relid in th^ hand of one of the ladies 
at the extremity of the group, and fancying it had dropped 
from the horse's head, her said^- 

" I suppose that is one of the teieth out of old Shonberg's 
skull." 

The Majpr thought this atn impertinent allusion to his 
political bias, and said, very sharply, ^* What do you mean 
by old' Shonberg ? " 

" The horse's head, sir," replied Edward, pointing to 
the musical relic. 

" It was of my tooth you spoke, sir, when you said old 
Shonberg," returned the Major, still more offended at what 
he considered Edward's evasion. 

*' I assure you," said Edward, with the strongest evidence 
of a desire to be reconciled in his voice and manner, — *' I 
assure you, sir, it «vas of this tooth ! spoke ; " and he held 
up the one the Major had produced as\i\s o^ntv. 
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" I know it was, sir," said the Major, " and therefore I 
didn't relish your allusions to ;my tooth." 

*' Your tooth, sir ? " exclaimed Edward in surprise. 

" Yes, sir,— mine I " 

" My dear sir," said Edward^ " there is some mistake . 
here ; this is a horse's tooth." 

" Give it to me, sir I '■ said the Major, snatcjhting it from 
Edward. " You may tliink this very witty,. Mr). O'Connor, 
h\K% I don't ; if my tooth is qf superhuman^ize, I'm not to 
be called a horse, fo;r it, sir Ir— n,or Shonjierg, sir I~horse — 
a-hem I^ — bet^^er than a^s, however I '' '. *" 

While this brief but angry outjireak took plape, the by- 
standers, of Qourse, felt excessiveiy uacpmf ortaA>}e ; an4 
poor Edwaird kn<ew not what to> do. The Major he knew 
to be of too violent a teinpej to attempt explanation for 
the present ; so, bowing to thela^ies^ tie left the JTopm, with 
that pushed look of sAent ve3^^1;lon to which courteous 
youth is spmetimes obliged to submU at the l^an^s pf 
intemperate age. 

I^[either F^ny nor Pick was ^t home when thisoccurred, 
so Edward quitted the house, an4 was fprbidden to enter 
it afterwards. The Major suddenly entertained a violent 
dislike to Ed^^ard O'Cpnnor,^ and hate4 evep tp hear his 
name mentioped. Jt was in vaip. that explanation was 
attempted : his self-love l^d received a violenjt, shock, of 
which Edward had been th^ innocent, means. In vain 
did Dick endeavour to niake himself the peape;K)|fering to 
his father's wounded conseque;ice ; in vain was it manifest 
that Fanny was grieved lihe old Major persisted in declar- 
ing that Edward O'Coi^jgipr was ^self-sufficient jackanapes, 
and forbade most pereinptorily thajt further intercourse 
should take piace between him and hi§ daughter ; and she 
had too high a sense of duty, and he of honour, to seek to 
violate the comman4' But, .thpugh they never met, they 
loved not the less fondjy and truly ; and Dick, grieved that 
a frolic of his should have interrupted the happiness of a * 
sister he loved and ^, friend he valued, kept up a sprt of 
communion between them by, talking tp Edward about 
Fanny, and, to Fanny abpi^t Edwaird, whose last song was 
sure, through the good offices of the brother, tp find its way 
into the sister's album, already stored with w^any a tribute 
from her lover's muse.. 

Fanny was a sweet creature-r-one of thpse choice and 
piquant bits of Nature's creation. ^\\\<t\v ^<^, %«>KA\:\sx\fc^ 
vouchsafeaf to treat the world wiXYi, \\isX\.^ ^awHi .-^V*^ ^^^ 
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can do. Her person I shall not attempt to describe ; for 
however one may endeavour to make words play the part 
of colour, lineament, voice, and expression, — and however 
successfully, — still a verbal description can never convey 
• a true notion of personal charms ; and personal charms 
Fanny had, decidedly ; not that' she was strictly beautiful, 
but, at times, nevertheless, eclipsing beauty far more 
regular, and throwing symmetry into the shade, by some 
charm which even they whom it fascinated could not define. 
Her mind was as clear and pure as a mountain stream ; 
and if at times it chafed and '^as troubled from the course 
in which it ran, the temporary turbulence 6nly made its 
limpid depths and quietness more beautiful. Her heart 
was the very temple of generosity/ the throne of honour^ 
and the seat of tenderness: Th^ gentlest sympathies 
dwelt in her soul, and answered tbi the slightest call of 
another's grief ; while mirth was dancing in her eye> a word 
that implied thi sorrow of another would bring a tear there. 
She was the sweetest creature in the world I ; 

The old Major, used to roving habits from hh prof esslon, 
would often go on a ramble somewhere for weeks together, 
at which times Fanny went to Merryvale to her sister. 
Mistress Egan, who was also a fine-hearted creature, but 
less soft and sentimental than Fanny. She was of the 
dashing school ^her, and before she became the mother 
of so large a family, thought very little of riding over a 
gate or a fence, Indeed it was her high mettle that won 
her the squire's heart. The story is not long, and it may as 
wdl be told here — though a little out of place, perhaps ; but 
it's an Irish story, and may therefore be gently irregular. 
- The Squire had admired Letitia Dawson as most of the 
young men of her acquaintance did^ — appreciated her 
round waist and well-turned ankle, her spirited eyes and 
cheerful laugh, and danced with her at every ball as much 
as any other fine girl in the country; but never seriously 
thought of her as a wife, until one day a party visited the 
parish church, whose old tower was often ascended for the 
fine view it commanded. At this time the tower was under 
repair, and the masons were drawing up materials in a 
basket, which, worked by rope and pulley, swung on a beam 
protruding from the top of the tower. The basket had 
just been lowered for a fresh load of stones, when Letitia 
exclaimed, " Wouldn't it be fine fun to get into the basket 
and be hauled up to the top of the tower ? — ^how astonished 
tA^ workmen would be to see a lady get owt ot \i I " 
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" I would be more astonished to see a lady get into 
it/' said a gentleman present. 

" Then here goes to astonish you," said Letitia, laying 
hold of the rope and jumping into the basket. In vain 
did her friends and the workmen below endeavour tp 
dissuade her ; up she would go, and up she did go ; and 
it was during her ascent that Egan and a friend were 
riding towards the church. Their attention was attracted 
by so strange a sight ; and, spurring onward, Egan ex- 
c^imed, " By the powers, 'tis Letty Dawson I — ^Well 
done, Letty I — ^you're the right girl for my money I — by 
;Joye, if ever I marry, Letty's the woman I " And sure 
enough she was the woman, in another month. 

Now, Fanny would not have done the basket feat, but 
she had plenty of fun in her, notwithstanding ; her spirits 
were light ; and though, for some time, she felt deeply 
the separation from Edward, she rallied after a while, felt 
that unavailing sorrow but impaired the health of the mind, 
and, supported by her good sense, she waited in hopeful- 
ness for the time that Edward might claim and win her. 

At Merryvale now, all was expectation about the antici- 
pated election. The ladies were making up bows of ribbon 
for their partisans, and Fanny had been so employed all 
the morning alpne in the drawing-room ; her pretty 
fingers pinching, and pressing, and stitching the silken 
favours, while now and then her hand wandered to a 
wicker basket which lay beside her, to draw forth a scissors 
or a heedlecase. As she worked, a shade of thought 
crossed her sweet face, like a passing cloud across the 
sun ; the pretty fingers stopped — the work was laid 
down — and a small album gently drawn from the neigh- 
bouring basket. She opened the book and read ; they 
were lines of Edward O'Connor's, which she drank into 
her heart ; they were the last he had written, which her 
brother had heard him sing and had brought her. 

THE SNOW 

I 
An old man sadly said, 
" Where's the snow 
That fell the year that's fled ?— 
\ . Where's the snow ? " 

As fruitless were the task 
Of many a joy to ask. 
As the snow \ 
67— D i 
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The hope of airy birth. 

Like the snow, 
Is stain*d on reaching earth, 

Like the snow; . 
While *tis sparkling in the ray 
Tis melting fast away, 

like the snow. 

™ V 

A cold deceitful thing 

Is the snow, 
Though it come on dove-like wing, — 

The false snow ! 
Tis but rain disguis'd appears ; 
And our hopes are frozen tears, 

like the snow. 

A tear'dfcf course down Fanny's cheek as she read the 
last couplet ; and, closing the book and replacing it in 
the little basket, she sighed, and said, " Poor fellow I — 
I wish he were not so sad I " 



CHAPTER VIII 

Love is of as many patterns, cuts, shapes, and colours 
as people's garments ; and the loves of Edward O'Connor 
and Fanny Dawson had very little resemblance to the 
tender passion which agitated the breast of the Widow 
Flanagan, and made Tom Durfy her slave. Yet the 
widow and Tom demand the offices ot the chronicler as 
well as the more elevated pair, and this our veracious 
history covdd never get on if we exhausted all our energies 
upon the more engaging personages, to the neglect of 
the rest ; your plated handles, scrolls, and mountings 
are all very well on your carriage, but it could not move 
without its plain iron bolts. 

Now the reader must know something of the fair 
Mistress Flanagan, who was left in very comfortable 
circumstances by a niggardly husband, who did her the 
favour to die suddenly one day, to the no small satisfac- 
tion of the pleasure-loving widow, who married him in.jai^ 
odd sort of a hurry, and got rid of him as quickly. PMr." 
Flanagan was engaged in suppVyitvg t\ie ex?^«tl ^Tovislon 
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trade, which, every one knows, is considerable in Ireland ; 
and his dealings in beef and butter were extensive. This 
brought him into contact with the farmers for many 
miles round, whom he met, not only every market day 
at every market town in the county, but at their own 
houses, where a knife and fork were always at the service 
of the rich buyer. One of these was a certain Mat Riley, 
who, on small means, managed to live, and rear a son 
and three bouncing, good-looking girls, who helped to 
make butter, feed calves, and superintend the education 
of pigs ; and on these active and comely lasses Mr. Flanagan 
often cast an eye of admiration, with a view to making 
one of them his wife ; for though he might have had his 
pidc and choice of many fine girls in the towns he dealt 
in, he thought the simple, thrifty, and industrious habits 
of a plain farmer's daughter more likely to conduce to 
his happiness and proflU — ^for in that, principally, lay the 
aforesaid happiness of Mr. Flanagan. Now this intention 
of honouring one of the three Miss Rileys with promotion 
he never hinted at in the remotest degree, and even in his 
own mind the thought was mixed up with fat cattle and 
prices current f and it was not untile a leisure moment, 
one day, when he was paying Mat Riley for some of his 
farniing produce, that he broached the subject, thus— 

" Mat." 

" Sir." 

'* I'm thinkin' o' marrying." 

'* Well, she'll have a snug house, whoever she is, Misther 
Flanagan." 

" Them's fine girls o' yours." 

Poor Mat bpened his eyes with delight at the prospect 
of such a match for one of his daughters, and said they 
were " comely lumps o' girls, sure enough ; but what was 
betther, they wor good." 

" That's what I'm thinking," says Flanagan. — " There's 
two ten-poun' .notes, and a five, and one is six, and one 
is seven ; and three tenpinnies is two and sixpence ; 
that's twenty-seven poun' two and sixpence ; eiglipence 
ha'penny is the lot ; but I haven't copper in my company. 
Mat." \ 

" Oh, no matther, Misther Flanagan. And is it one o' 
my colleens you've been throwin' the eye at, sir ? " 

'* Yes, Mat, it is. You're askin' too much for t\v^\ss. 
flrkiiis." 

" Ob, Misther Flanagan, consider \V s pT\Kv^\i>x\XXv^^ « '^^^ 
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back my girls for making up a bit o' butther agen any girls 
in Ireland ; and my cows is good, and the pasture prime." 

" 'Tis a fM^thin' a pound too high. Mat ; and the market 
not lively." 

" The butther is good, Misther Flanagan ; and not 
decenther girls in Ireland than the same girls, though I 
am their father." 
" " I'm thinkin' I'll marry one o' them, Mat." 

*' Sure an' it's proud I'll be, sir ; — and which o' them 
is it, maybe ? " 

" Faith I don't know myself, Mat. Which do you 
think, yourself ? " 

" Throth, myself doesn't know, — they're all good. Nance 
is nice, and Biddy's biddable, and Kitty's cute." 

" You're a snug man. Mat ; you ought to be able to 
give a husband a thrifle with them." 

" Nothing worth your whtte, anyhow, Misther Flanagan. 
But sure one o' my girls without a rag to her back, or a 
tack to her feet, would be betther help to an honest in- 
dustherin' man, than one o' your showy lantherumswash 
divils out of a town, that would spend more than she'd 
bring with her." 

" That's thrue. Mat. I'll man^r one o* your girls, I 
think." 

*' You'll have my blessin', sir ; and proud I'll be — 
and proud the girl ought to be — that I'll say. And suppose 
now you'd come over on Sunday, and take share of a 
plain man's dinner, and take your ptfek o' the girls ; — 
there's a fine bull goose that Nance towld me she'd have 
ready afther last mass ; for Father Ulick said he'd come 
and dine with us." 

" I can't, Mat ; I must be in the canal boat on Sunday ; 
but I'll go and brekkfast with you to-morrow, on my way 
to BQly Mooney's, who has a Tme lot of pigs to sell — 
remarkable fine pigs." 

" Well, we'll expect you to breakfast, sir." 

" Mat ; there must be no nonsense about the wedding." 

' ^y^^ plase, sir." 

" Just marry her off, and take her home. Short reckon- 
ings make long friends." 

" Thrue for you, sir." 

" Nothing to give with the girl, you say ? " 

" My blessin' only, sir." 

" Well, you must throw in that butther. Mat, and take 
tbefarthin'off." 
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'* It's yours, sir," said Mat, delighted, loading Flanagan 
with " good-byes " and " God save yous," until they should 
meet next morning at breakfast. 

Mat rode^ home in great glee at the prospect of providing 
so well for one of his girls, and told them a man would be 
there the next morning to make choice of one of them for 
his wife. The girls, very naturally, inquired who the man 
was ; to which Mat, in the plenitude of patriarchal power, 
replied " that was nothing to them " ; and his daughters 
had sufficient experience of his temper to know there was 
no use in asking more questions after such an answer. He 
only added, she would be " well off that should get hini^'V 
Now, their father being such a bug-a-boo, it is no wonder 
the girls were willing to take the chance of a good-humoured 
husband instead t)f an iron-handed father ;\so they set to" 
work to make themselves as smart as possible for the 
approaching trial of their charms, and a battle royal ensued 
between the sisters as to the right and title to certain pieces 
of dress which were hitherto considered a sort of common 
property amongst thenij^and which the occasion of a fair, 
or a pattern,* or market day, was enough to establish the 
possession of, by whichever of the girls went to the public 
place ; but now, when a husband was to be won, privilege 
of all sorts was pleaded, in which discussion there was more 
noise than sound reason, and so many violent measures to 
secure the envied morceaux, that some destructionj 
took place, where there was none to spare ;fand, at last, 
seniority was agreed upon to decide the question of pos- 
session ; so that, when Nance had the first plunder of the 
chest which held all their clothes in common, and Biddy 
made the second grab, poor Kitty *ad little left but her 
ordinary rags to appear inTl But as in the famous judg- 
ment on Ida's mount, it fsninted that Venus carried the 
day by her scarcity of drapery, so did Kitty conquer by 
want of clothes ; not that Love sat in judgment ; it was 
Plutus turned the scale. But, to leave metaphor and classic 
illustration, and go back to Mat Riley's cabin ;/Tfie girls 
were washing, and starching, and ironing all night, and the 
morning saw them arrayed for conquest ; Flanagan came, 
and breakfasted, and saw the three girls. A flashy silk 
handkerchief which Nancy wore, put her hors de combat 
very soon ; she was set down at once, in his mind, as extt^.^- 

♦ A half-holy, half-merry meeting held at Bome> ceTVavn^^jMi^ csa^^ ^^^ 
dedicated t& the Saint who is smppoeed to ^>© tVi© •potrcya o1 ^^ «^^ ^•— 
benc^ the name "patiern,** 
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agant. Biddy might have had a Chance if she had made 
anything like a fair division with her younger sister ; but 
Kitty had been so plundered that her shabbiness won an 
easy victory over the niggard's heart ; he saw in her " the 
making of a thrifty wife " ; besides which, she was possibly 
the best looking, and certainly the youngest of the three ; 
and there is no knowing how far old Flanagan might have 
been influenced by these considerations. 

He spoke very little to any of the girls ; but when he 
was leaving the house he said to the father, as he was shak- 
ing hands with him, " Mat, I'll do it ; 7 and pointing at 
Kitty, he added, " That's the one I'U h ave.^j 

Xrreat was the rage of the elder sisters, flJTflranagan was 
notoriously a wealthy man, and when he quitted the house 
Kitty set up such a shout of laughter, that her father and 
sisters told her several times " not to make a fool of herself." 
Still she laughed, and throughout the day sometimes broke 
out into sudden roars ; and while her sides shook with 
merriment, she would throw herself into a chair, or lean 
against the wall, to rest herself after the fatigue of her 
uproarious mirth. Now Kitty, while she laughed at the 
discomfiture of her greedy sisters, also laughed at the 
mistake into which Mr. Flanagan had fallen ; for, as her 
^ father said of her, she was " cute," and she more than 
su'spected the cause of Flanagan's choice, and enjoyed the 
anticipation of his disappointment, for she was fonder of 
dress than either Nancy or Biddy, and revelled in the 
notion of astonishing " the old niggard," as she called him ; 
and this she did " many a time and oft." In vain did 
Flanagan try to keep her extravagance within bounds. 
She would either wh^fcUe, or reason, or bully, or shame 
him into (Joing what she said " was right and proper for a 
snug man like him." His house was soon -well furnished : 
she made him get her a jaunting car. She sometimes would 
go to parties, and no one was better dressed than the woman 
he chose for her rags. He got enraged now and then ; but 
Kitty pacified him by soft words or daring inventions of 
her fertile fancy. Once, when he caught her in the fact of 
wearing a costly crimson silk gown, and stormed, she, 
soothed hfan by telling him it was her old black one she 
had dyed ; and this bouncer, to the great amusement of 
her female friends, he loved to repeat, as a proof of what 
a careful, contriving creature he had in Kitty. She was 
naturally quick - witted. She managed YiVm. 2itav\s«LblY, 
deceived him into being more comloxtable V\\«xv eN«t \v^ 
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had been before, and had the laudable ambition of en- 
deavouring to improve both his and her own condition in 
every way. She set about educating herself, too, as far 
as her notions of education went ; and in a few years after 
her marriage, by judiciously using the means Y^hich her 
husband's wealth afforded her of advancing her position 
in society, no one could have recognised in the lively 
and well-dressed Mrs. Flanagan, the gawky daughter of 
a middling farmer. She was very good-natured, too, 
towards her sisters, whose condition she took care to 
improve with her own ; and a very fair match for the 
eldest was made through her means. The younger 
oile was often staying in her house, dividing her time 
nearly betwei^ the town and her father's farm, and 
no party which Mrs. Flanagan gave or appeared at, went 
off without giving Biddy a chance to "settle herself in 
the world," This was not done without a battle now 
and then with old Flanagan, whoise stinginess would exhibit 
itself upon occasion ; but at last all let and hindrance to 
the merry lady ceased, by the sudden death of her old 
husband, who left her the entire of his property, so that, 
for the first time, his will was her pleasure. 

After the funeral of the old man, the " disconsolate 
widow" was withdrawn from her own house-by her brother 
and sister to the farm, whidi grew to be a much more com- 
fortable place than when Kitty left it, for to have remained 
in her own house after the loss of " her good man," would 
have been too hard on "the lone woman.^' So said her 
sister and her brother, thowgh, to judge from the widow's 
eyes, she was not very heart-broken : she cried as much, 
no doubt, as young widows generally do aft^r old husbands, 
— ^and could Kitty be expected to do more ? 

She had not been many days in her widowhood, when 
Biddy asked her to drive her into the town, where Biddy 
had to do a little shopping, — that great business of ladies' 
lives: 

" Oh, Biddy dear, I must not go out so soon." 

" 'Twill do you good, Kitty." 

" I mustn't be seen, you know — 'twouldn't be right, 
and poor dear Flanagan not buried a week I " 

" Sure, who'll see you ? We'll go in the covered car, 
and draw the curtains close, and who'll be the wiser ? " 

" If I thought no one would see m^ " ^aVdi Wv^ ^\^vs^. 

"Ah, wbo'U see you?" exdaimeeL Bv\^^* *^ ^ws\fc 
along; the drive will do you good.'* 
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The widow agreed ; but when Biddy asked for a horse 
to put to the car, her brother refused, for the only horse 
not at work he was going to yoke in a cart that moment, 
to send a Iamb to the town. Biddy vowed she would have 
a horse, and hej* brother swore the lamb should be served 
first, tiQ Biddy made a compromise, and agreed to take 
the lamb under the seat of the car, and thus accommodate 
all parties. 

Matters being thus acconunodated, off the ladies set, 
the lamb tied neck and heels, and crammed under the seat, 
and the curtains of the car ready to be drawn at a moment's 
notice, in case they should meet any one on the road ; for 
" why should not the poor widow enjoy the fresh air as 
they drove along ? " About half-way to the town, how- 
ever, the widow suddenly exclaimed — 

" Bt4|ly, draw the curtains 1 " 

"What's the matter ? " says Biddy. 

" I see him coming after us round the turn o' the road 1 " 
and the widow looked so horrified, and plucked at the 
curtains so furiously, that Biddy, who was superstitious, 
thought nothing but old Flanagan's ghost could have 
produced such an effect ; and began to scream and utter 
holy ejaculations, until the sight of Tom Durfy riding after 
them showed her the cause of her sister's alarm. 

" If that divil, Tom Durfy, sees me, he'll tdl it all over 
the country, he's such a quiz ; shove yourself well before 
the door there, Biddy, that he can't peep into the 'car. 
Oh, why did I come out this day 1 — I wish your tongue 
was cut out, Biddy, that asked me 1 " 

In the meantime Tom Durfy closed on them fast, and 
began telegraphing Biddy, who, according to the widow's 
desire, had shoved herself well before the door. 

"Pull up, Tim, pull up," said the widow, from the 
inside of the car, to the driver, whom she thumped in the 
back at the same time, to impress upon him her meaning, 
— " turn about, and pretend to drive back 1 — ^We'U let 
that fellow ride on," said she quietly to Biddy. 

"Just as this manoeuvre was executed, up came Tom 
Durfy. 

" How are you, Miss Riley ? " said he as he drew rein. 

" Pretty well, thank you," said Biddy, putting her 
head and shoulders through the window, while the widow 
shrank back into the corner of the car. 

''How very sudden poor Mr. F\ana%aw'i d^ath was I 
I was quite surprised.** 
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"Yes, indeed," says Biddy; " I was just taking a little 
drive ; good-bye." 

" I was very much shocked to hear of it," said Tom. 

" 'Twas dreadful," said Biddy. 

" How is poor Mrs. Flanagan ? " said Tom. 

" As well as can be expected, poor thing 1 — good-bye 1 " 
said Biddy, manifestly anxious to cut short the conference. 

This anxiety was so obvious to Tom, who, for the sake 
of fun, loved cross-purposes dearly, that he determined 
to push his conversation further, just because he saw it 
was unwelcome. 

" To be sure," continued he, " at his time of life " 

" Very true," said Biddy. " Good morning 1 " 

" And the season has been very unhealthy." 

*' Doctor Growling told me so yesterday," said Biddy ; 
— " I wonder you're not afraid of stopping in this east 
wind : colds are very prevalent. — Good-bye I " 

Just now, the Genius of farce, who presides so particularly 
over all Irish affairs, put it into the lamb's head to bleat. 
The sound at fh^t did not strike Tom Durfy as singular, 
they being near a high hedge, within which it was likely 
enough a lamb might bleat ; but Biddy, shocked at the 
thought of being discovered in the fact of making her 
jaunting car a market car, reddened up to the eyes, while 
the widow squeezed herself closer into the corner. 

Tom seeing the increasing embarrassment of Biddy, 
and her desire to be off, still would talk to her, for the 
love of mischief. 

" I beg your pardon," he continued, " just one moment 
more, — I wanted to ask was it not apoplexy, for I heard 
an odd report about the death." 

" Oh yes," says Biddy, — " apoplexy — good-bye." 

" Did he speak at all ? " asked Tom. 

" Baa I " says the lamb. 

Tom cocked his ears, Biddy grew redder, and the widow 
crammed her handkerchief into her mouth to endeavour 
to smother her laughter. 

"* I hope poor Mrs. Flanagan bears it well," says Tom. 

" Poor thing 1 " says Biddy, " she's inconsolable." 

" Baa-a I " says the lamb. 

Biddy spoke louder and faster, the widow kicked with 
laughing, and Tom then suspected whence the sound 
proceeded. 

" She does nothing but cry all day \ " ^«^^^\^^^ • 

"Baa-a-a I " says the lamb. 
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The widow could stand it nalonger, and a peal of laughter 
followed the lamb's ble^t. 

'* What is all this ? " said Tom, laying hold of the curtains 
with relentless hand, and spite of Biddy's screams, rudely 
unveiling the sanctuary of sorrowing widowhood. Oh I 
what a sight for the rising — I beg their pardon — the 
sinking generation of old gentlemen who take young 
wives, did Tom behold I — There was the widow, lying back 
'in the corner, — she who was represented as inconsolable 
and crying all day, shaking with laughter, and tears, not 
of sorrow, but irrepressible mirth, rolling down a cheek 
rosy enough for a bride. 

Biddy, of course, joined the shout. Tom roared in an 
agony of delight. The very driver's risibility rebelled 
against the habits of respect, and strengthened the chorus. 
While the lamb, as if conscious: of the authorship of the 
joke, put in a longer and louder baa-a-a-a HI 

Tom, with all his devilment, had good taste enough 
to feei it was not a scene to linger On ; so merely giving 
a merry nod to each of the ladies, he turned about his 
horse as fast as he c^uld, and rode away in roars of laughter. 

When, in due course of time, the widow again appeared 
in company, she and Tom Durfy could never meet without 
smiling at each other. What a pleasant influence lies in 
mutual smiles ; — ^we love the lips which welcome us without 
words I Such sjanpathetic influence it was that led the 
widow and Tom to get better and better acquainted, and 
like each other more and more, until she thought him the 
pleasantest fellow in the county, and he thought her the 
handsomest woman, — besides, she had a good fortune. 

The widow, conscious of her charms and her money, 
did not let Tom, however, lead the quietest life in the 
world. She liked, with the unfailing propensity of her 
sex, to vex the man she loved, now and then, and assert 
her sway over so good-looking a fellow. He, in his turn, 
played off the widow very well ; and one unfailing source 
of a mirthful reconciliation on Tom's part, wnenever the 
widow was angry, and that he wanted to bring her back 
to good humour, was to steal behind her chair, and coaxingly 
putting his head over her fair shoulder, to pat her gently 
on her peachy cheek, and cry " Baa 1 " 
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CHAPTER IX 



Andy was in sad disgrace for some days with his mother ; 
but, like all mothers,* she soon forgave the blunders of 
her son, — and indeed mothers arc well off who have not 
more than blunders to forgive. Andy did all in his power 
to make himself useful at home, now that he was out of > 
place and dependent on his mother, and got a day's work 
here and there when he could. Fortunately the season 
afforded him more employment than winter months 
would have done. But the farmers had soon all their 
crops made up, and when Andy could find no work to be ^ 
paid for, he set-to to cut the " scrap o' meadow," as he 
called it, on a small field of his mother's. Indeed, it was 
but a " scrap," for the place where it grew was one of 
those broken bits of ground, so common in the vicinity 
of mountain ranges, where rocks, protruding through the 
soil, give the notion of a very fine crop of stones. Now, 
this locality gave to Andy the opportunity of exercising 
a bit of his characteristic ingenuity ; for when the hay 
was ready for " cocking," he selected a good thumping 
rock as the foundation for his haystack, and the super- 
structure consequently cut a more respectable figure than 
one could have anticipated from the appearance of the 
little crop as it lay on the ground ; and as no vestige of 
the rock was visible^ the widow, when she came out to 
see the work completed, wondered and rejoiced at the size 
of her haystack, and said, " God bless you, Andy, but you're 
the natest hand for puttin' up a bit o* hay I ever seen : 
throth, I didn't think there was the half of it in it 1 " 
Little did the widow know that the cock of hay was as 
great a cheat as a bottle of champagne — more than half 
bottom. It was all very well for the widow to admire 
her hay ; but at last she came to sell it, and such sales 
are generally effected in Ireland by the purchaser buying 
"in the lump," as it is called; that is, calculating the 
value of the hay from the appearance of the stack, as it 
stands, and drawing it away upon his own cars. Now, as 
luck would have it, it was Andy's early acquaintance, Owny 
na Coppal, bought the hay ; and in consideration of the 
lone woman, gave her as good a price as he could afford, for 
Owny was an honest, open-hearted felloN^,t\v^\x^\w^\oo& ^ 
horse-deaJer; so he paid the widovi Wve t^x\r.^ ^\\ks:^V«?3 wn. 
the spot, and said he would draN^r it aNN«^ ^X\iV^ <:.Q«sf«oass^^^ 

4 
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In a few days Owny's cars and men were sent for this 
purpose ; but when they came to take the haystack to 
pieces, the solidity of its centre rather astonished them, 
—and instead of the cars going back loaded, two had their 
jotirney for nothing, and went home empty. Previously 
to his men leaving the widow's field they spoke to her on 
the subject, and said — 

" 'Pon my conscience, ma'am, the centre o' your hay- 
stack was mighty heavy." 

" Oh, indeed, it's powerful hay," said she. 

" Mayl)e so," said they ; " but there's not much nourish- 
ment in that part of it." 

" Not finer hay in Ireland," said she.* 

" What's of it, ma'am," said they. " Faix, we think 
Mr. Doyle will be talkin' to you about it." And they^ 
were quite right ; for Owny became indignant at being 
overreached, as he thought, and lost no time in going to 
the widow to tell her so. When he arrived at her cabin, 
Andy happened to be in the house ; and when the widow 
raised her voice through the storm of Owny's rage, in 
protestations that she knew nothing about it, but that 
"Andy, the darlin', put the cock up with his own hands," 
then did Owny's passion gather strength. 

" Oh 1 it's you, you vagabone, is it ? " said he, shaking 
his whip at Andy, with whom he never had had the honour 
of a conversation since the memorable day when his 
horse was nearly killed. " So this is more o' your purty 
work I Bad cess to you ] wasn't it enough for you to 
nigh-hand kiQ one o' my horses, without plotting to chate 
the rest o' them ? " 

"Is it me chate them?" said Andy. " Throth, I 
wouldn't wrong a dumb baste for the worid." 

" Not he, indeed, Misther Doyle," said the widow. 

" Arrah, woman, don't be talkin' your balderdash to 
me," said Doyle ; " sure, you took my good money for 
your hay ? " 

" And sure I gave all I had to you, — what more could 
I do ? " 

'* Tare an ounty, woman 1 who ever heerd of sich a 
thing as coverin' up a rock wid hay, and sellin' it as the 
rale thhig?" 

" 'Twas Andy dond it, Mr. Doyle ; hand, act, or part 
I hadn't m it." 

** Why, then, am't you ashamed o' yourself ? " said 
Owny Doyle, addressing Andy. 
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" Why would I be ashamed ? " said Andy. 

" For chatin' — ^that's the word, sinse you provoke me." 

"What I done is no chatin*/* said Andy; " I had a 
blessed example for it." 

" Oh 1 do you hear this ? " shouted pwny, nearly 
provoked to take the worth of his money out of Andy's 
ribs. • 

" Yes, I say a blessed example," said Andy. " Sure 
didn't the blessed St. Peter build his church upon a rock, 
and why shouldn't I build my cock b' hay on a rock ? " 

Owny, with all his rage, could not help laughing at the 
ridiculous conceit. "By this and that, Andy," said he, 
" you're always sayin' or doin' the quarest things in the 
counthry, bad cess to you I " So he laid his whip upon 
his little hack instead of Andy, and galloped off. 

Andy went over next day to the neighbouring town, 
where Owny Doyle kept a little inn and a couple of post- 
chaises (such as they were), and expressed much sorrow 
that Owny had been deceived by the appearance of the 
hay, — " But I'll pay you the differ out o' my wages, 
Misther Doyle, — in throth I will,— that is, whenever I 
have any wages to get, for the Squire turned me off, you 
see, and I'm out of place at this present." 

" Oh, never mind it," said Owny. " Sure it was the 
widow woman got the money, and I don't begrudge it ; 
and now that it's all past and gone, I forgive you. But 
tell me» Andy, what put sich a quare thing in your head ? " 

" Why, you see," said Andy, " I didn't like the poor 
mother's pride should be let down in the eyes o' the 
neighbours ; and so I made the weeshy bit o' hay look 
as dacent as I could, — ^but at the same time I wouldn't 
chate any one for the world, Misther Doyle." 

" Throth, I b'lieve you wouldn't, Andy ; but, 'pon my 
sowl, the next time I go buy hay I'll take care that Saint 
Pether hasn't any hand in it." 

Owny turned on his heel, and was Walking away with 
that air of satisfaction which men so commonly assume 
after fancying they have said a good thing, wjien Andy 
interrupted his retreat by an inter jectional " Misther 
Doyle." 

" Well," said Owny, looking over his shoulder. 

" I was thinkin', sir," said Andy. 

" For the first time in your life, I b'lieve," said Owny ; 
" and what was it you wor thinkin' ? " 

" I was thinking o' dhrivin' a shay, sir," 
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" And what's that to me ? " said Owriy. 

" Sure, I might dhrive one o' your chaises." 

" And kill more o' my horses, Andy, — eh ? No, no, 
faix ; I'm afeerd o' you, Andy." 

" Not a boy in Ir^and knows dhrivin' betther nor me, 
anyway," said Andy. 7 

• *' Faix, it's any way and every way but the way you 
ought, you'd dhrive, sure enough, I b'lieve : but at all 
events, I don't want a post-boy, Andy, — I have Micky 
Doolin, and his brother Pether, and them's enough for 
me." 

" Maybe you'd be wantin' a helper in th« stable, 
Misther Doyle ? " 

"No, Andy; but the first time I want to make hay 
to advantage I'll send for you," said Owny, laughing 
as he entered his house, and nodding at Andy, who re- 
turned a capacious grin to Owny's shrewd smile, like the 
Exaggerated reflection of a concave mirror. But the grin 
soon subsided) for men seldom prolong the laugh that 
is raised at their expense ; and- the comers of Andy's 
mouth turned down as his hand turned up to the back of 
his head, which he rubbed as he sauntered down the street 
from Owny Doyle's. 

It was some miles to Andy's home, and night overtook 
him on the way. As he trudged along in the middle of 
the road, he was looking up at a waning moon and some 
few stars twinkling through the gloom, absorbed in many 
sublime thoughts as to their existence, and wondering 
what they were made of, when his cogitations were cut 
short by tumbling over something which lay in the middle 
of the highway ; and on scrambling to his legs again, and 
seeking to investigate the cause of his fall, he w^s rather 
surprised to find a man lying in such a state of insensibility 
that all Andy's efforts could not rouse him. While he 
was standing over him, undecided as to what he should do, 
the sound of approaching wheels, and the rapid steps of 
galloping horses, attracted his attention ; and it became 
evident that unless the chaise and pair which he now saw 
in advance were brought to a pull up, the cares of the man 
in the middle of the road would be very soon over. Andy 
shouted lustily, but to every " Halloo there I " he gave, 
the crack of a whip replied, and accelerated speed, instead 
of a halt, was the consequence ; at last, in desperation, 
Andy planted himself in the middle ol live toad, and with 
outspread arms before the horses, sxiceeed^Oi m att«s»\3av% 
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thfiir progress, while he shouted '* Stop I " at the top of 
his voice. \ 

A pistol shot from the chaise was the consequence of 
Andy's summons, for a certain Mr. Furlong, a foppish 
young gentleman, travelling from the castle of Dublin, 
never dreamed that a humane purpose could produce 
the cry of " Stop I " on a horrid Irish road ; and as he was 
reared in the ridiculous belief that every man ran a 
great risk of his life who ventured outside the city of 
Dublin, he travelled with a brace of loaded pistols beside 
him ; and as he had been anticipating murder and robbery 
ever since nightfall, he did not await the demand for his . 
" money or his life " to defend both, but fired away the 
instant he heard the word " Stop 1 " and fortunate it was 
for Andy that the traveller's hurry impaired his aim. 
Before he could discharge a second^ pistol, Andy had 
screened himself under the horses' heads, and recognising 
in the postilion his friend Micky Doolin, he shouted out, 
" Micky jewel, don't let them be shootin' me I" 

Now Micky's cares were quite enough engaged on his 
own account ; for the first pistol shot made the horses 
plunge violently, and the second time Furlong blazed 
away, set the saddle-horse kicking at such a rate that 
all Micky's horsemansh^) was required to preserve his 
seat. Added to which, the dread of being shot came 
over him ; and he crouched low on the grey's neck, hold- 
ing fast by the mane, and shouting for mercy as well as 
Andy, who still kept roaring to Mick " not to let them be 
shootin' him," while he held his hat above him, in the 
fashion of a shield, as if that would have proved any 
protection against a bullet. 

" Who are you at all ? " said Mick. 

" Andy Rooney, sure." 

** And what do you want ? " 

" To save the man's life." 

The last words only caught the ear of the frightened 
Furlong ; and as the phrase " his life " seemed a personal 
threat to himself, he swore a trembling oath at the 
postilion that he would shoot him if he did not dwive on, 
for he abjured the use of that rough letter, R, which the 
Irish so much rejoice in. 

" Dwive on, you wascal, dwive on 1 " exclaimed Mr. 
Furlong. 

"There's no fear o' you, sir," said Mi^^-^/* VC^^\sLve«w^ 
o' my own." • 
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Mr. Furlong was not quite satisfied that he was therefore 
the safer. 

" And what is it at all, Andy ? " continued Mick. 

" I tell you there's a man lying dead in the roadHhere, 
and sure you'll kill him if you dhrive over him ; 'light, 
will you, and help me to rise him." 

Mick dismounted and assisted Andy in lifting the , 
prostrate man from the centre of the road to the slope 
of turf which bordered its side. They judged he was not 
dead, from the warmth of the body, but that he should 
still sleep seemed astoni3hing, considering the quantity of 
shaking and kicking they gave him. 

" I b'lieve it's dhrunk he is," said Mick. 

" He gave a grunt that time," said Andy, — " shake him 
again and he'll spake." 

To a fresh shaking the drunken man at last gave some 
tokens of returning consciousness by making several — 
¥rinding blows at his benefactors, and uttering some half 
intelligent maledictions. 

" Bad luck to you, do you know where you are ? " said 
Mick. 

*' Well ! " was the drunken ^aculation. 

" By this and that it's my brother Pether I " said Mick. 
*' We wondhered what had kept him so late with the return 
shay, and this is the way, is it ? He tumbled of! his horses, 
dhrunk : and where's the shay, I wonder ? Oh, murdher ! 
What will Misther Doyle say ? " 

" What's the weason you don't dwive on ? " said Mr. 
Furlong, putting his head out of the chaise. 

" It's one on the road here, your honour, a'most 
killed." 

" Was it wobbers ? " asked Mr. Furlong. 

" Maybe you'd take him into the shay wid you, sir." 

'* What a wequest I — dwive on, sir ! " 

" Sure I can't leave my brother on the road, sif." 

" Your bwother 1 — and you pwesume to put your 
bwother to wide with me ? You'll put me in the debdest 
wage if you don't dwive on." 

'* Faith, then, I won't dhrive on and lave my brother 
here on the road." 

** You wascally wappawee 1 " exclaimed Furlong. 

" See, Andy," said Micky Doolin, " wiQ you get up and 
dhrive him, while I stay with Pether? " 

"To *e sure I will," said Andy. "Where is he 
goin' ? " % 
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" To the Squire's," said Mick ; "and when you lave him 
there, make haste back, and I'll dhrive Pether home." 

Andy mounted into Mick's saddle ; and although the 
traveller " pwotested " against it, and threatened " pwo- 
ceedings " and " magistwates," Mick was unmoved in 
his brotherly love. As a last remonstrance, Furlong ex- 
claimed, " And pwehaps this fellow can't wide, and don't 
know the woad." 

" Is it ^ot know the road to the Squire's ? — wow I 
wow I " said Andy. " It's I that'll rattle you there in no 
time, your honour." 

" Well,, wattle away then I " said the enraged traveller, 
as he threw himself back in the chaise, cursing all the pos- 
tilions in Ireland. 

Now it was to Squire O'Grady's that Mr. Furlong wanted 
to go ; but in the confusion of the moment the name of 
O'Grady never once was mentioned ; and with the title of 
"Squire " Andy never associated another idea than that 
of his late master, Mr. Egan. 

Mr. Furlong, it has been stated, was an official of Dublin 
Gastle, and had been despatched on electioneering business 
to the county. He was related to a gentleman of the same 
name, who hdd a lucrative post under Government, and 
was well known as an active agent in all affairs requiring 
what in Ireland Was called " Castle influence " ; and this, 
his relative, was now despatched, for the first time, on a 
similar employment. By the way, while his name is before 
one, a little anecdote may be appropriately introduced, 
illustrative of the wild waggery prevailing in the streets 
of Dublin in those days. 

Those days were the good old days of true virtue 1 — 
When a bishop who had daughters to marry would advance 
a deserving young curate to a good living ; and, not content 
with that manifestation of his regard, would give him one 
of his owri^children for a wife I Those were the days when, 
the country being in danger, fathers were willing to sacrifice 
not only their sons, but their daughters, on the altar of 
patriotism I Do you doubt it ? — unbelieving and selfish 
creatures of these degenerate times 1 Listen I A certain 
father waited upon the Irish Secretary one fine morning, 
and in that peculiar strain which secretaries of state must 
be pretty well used to, descanted at some, length on the 
devotion he had always shown to the Govemmei\t^^w^^^\, 
they had given him no proof of Ihelr cou^ldeivce.. *XXnr. 
Secretary declared they had the hi^e^V ^^w&^ ^"^ ^^^ 
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merits, and that they had given him their entire 
confidence. 

** But you have given me nothing else, my lord," was 
the answer. 

** My dear sir, of late we have not had any proof of 
suflBcient weight in our gift to convince you." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, my lord ; there's a majority 
of the Dragoons vacant." ^ 

" Very true, my dear sir ; and if you had a child to 
devote to the service of your country, no one should have 
it sooner." 

" Thank you, mV lord III" said the worthy man, with 
a low bow, — " then I have a child." 

" Bless me, sir I I never heard you had a son." 

" No, my lord ; but I have a daughter." 

" A daughter I " said my Lord Secretary, with a look of 
surprise ; " but you forget, sir, — this is a regiment ; — a 
dragoon regiment." 

'* Oh, she rides elegant I " said her father. 

" But, my dear sir, a woman ? " 

" Why shouldn't a woman do her duty, my lord, a^ well 
as a man, when the country is in danger ? I'm ready to 
sacrifice my daughter," said the heroic man, with an air 
worthy of Virginius. 

" My dear sir, this is really impossible ; you know it's 
impossible." 

*' I know no such thing, my lord. But I'll tell you what 
I know : there's a Bill coming on next weekji — and there 
are ten friends of mine who have not made up their minds 
yet." 

" My dear sir," said the Lord Secretary, squeezing 
his hand with vehement friendship, " why place us in this 
dreadful difficulty ? It would be impossible even to draw 
up the commission ; — ^fancy ' Major Maria/ or ' Major 
Margery ' / " 

" Oh, my lord," said the father quickly, " I have fancied 
all that long ago, and got a cure ready for it. My wife, 
not having been blessed with boys, we thought it wise to 
make the girls ready for any chance that might turn up, 
and so we christened the eldest George, the second Jack, 
and the third Tom ; which enables us to call them Georgina, 
Jacqueline, and Thomasine in company, while the secret 
of their real names rests between ourselves and the parish 
register. Now, my lord, what do you say ? I have George, 
Jack, and Tom ; — think of your Bill,** The argument was 
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conclusive, and the patriotic man got the majority of a 
xavalry corps, with perpetual leave of absence for his 
daughter Jack, who would much rather have joined the 
regiment. 

Such were the days in which our Furlong flourished ; 
and in such days it will not be wondered at that a secretary, 
when he had no place to give away — invented one. The 
old saying has it, that " Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion." ; but an Irish Secretary can beat Necessity hollow. 
For example — 

A commission was issued, with a handsome salary to the 
commissioner, to make a measurement through all the 
streets of Dublin, ascertaining exact distances from the 
Castle, from a furlong upwards ; and for many a year did 
the commission work, inserting handsome stone slabs into 
the walls of most ignorant houses, till then unconscious of 
their precise proximity or remoteness from the seat of 
government. Ever after that, if you saw some portly 
building, blushing in the pride of red brick, and perfumed 
with fresh paint, and saw the tablet recording the interest- 
ing fact, thus — 



FROM THE CASTLE, 
ONE FURLONG. 



Fancy might suggest that the house rejoiced, as it were, 
in its honoured position, and did 

" look so fine, and smell so sweet," 

because it was under the nose of Viceroyalty, while the 
suburbs revealed poor tatterdemalion tenements, drop- 
ping their slates like tears, and uttering their hollow 
sighs through empty casements, merely because they 
were " one mile two furlongs from the Castle." But the 
new stone tablet which told you so seemed to mock their 
misery, and looked like a fresh stab into their poor old 
sides ; as if the rapier of a king had killed a beggar. 

This very original measure of measurement was pro- 
vocative of ridicule, or indignation, as the i/npatient might 
happen to be infected ; but while the affair was in full blow, 
Mr. Furlong, who was the commissioner, while walking in 
Sackville Street one day, had a goodly sheet of paper 
pinned to his back by some 

'* delicate Roman hand," 
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bearing in large letters the inversion of one of his own 
tablets — 



ONE FURLONG 
FROM THE CASTLE. 



And as he swaggered along in conscious dignity, he wondered 
at the shouts of laughter ringing, behind him, and turned 
round occasionally to see the cause ; but ever as he turned, 
faces w^re screwed up into seriousness, while the laughter 
rang again in his rear. Furlong was bewildered; and 
much as he was used to the mirthfulness of an Irish populace, 
he certainly did wonder what fiend of fun possessed them 
that day, until the hall-porter of the Secretary's Office 
solved the enigma by respectfully asking would he not 
take the placard from his back before he presented bim- 
self. The Mister Furlong who is engaged in our story 
was the nephew of the man of measurement memory ; 
and his mother, a vulgar woman, sent her son to England 
to be educated, that he might " pick up the ax*nt ; 'twas 
so jinteel, the Inglish ax'nt I " And accordingly, the 
youth endeavoured all he could to became un- Irish in 
everything, and was taught to believe that all the virtue 
and wisdom in Ireland was vested in the Castle and hangers- 
on thereof, and that the mere people were worse than 
savages. 

With such feelings it was that this English Irishman, 
employed to open negotiations between the Government 
and Squire O'Grady, visited the wilds of Ireland; and 
the circumstances attendant on the stopping of the chaise 
afforded the peculiar genius of Handy Andy an opportunity 
of making a glorious confession, by driving the political 
enemy of the sitting member into his house, where, by a 
curious coincidence, a strange gentleman was expected 
every day on a short visit. After Andy had driven some 
time, he turned round and s'l^oke to Mr. Furlong through 
the pane of glass with which the front window-frame of 
the chaiise was not furnished. 

" Faix, you wor nigh shootin' me, your honour," said 
Andy. 

" I should not wepwoach myself if I had," said Mr. 
Furlong, " when you quied stop on the woad : wobbers 
always qui stop, and I took you for a wobber." 

" Faix, the robbers here, yoiu: honour, never axes you 
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to stop at all/ but they stop you without aidn', or by 
your lave, or wld your lav0. Sure I was only afeerd 
you'd dhrive over the man in the road." 

" What was that man in the woad doing ? " 

" Nothin' at all, faith, for he wasn't able ; he was 
dhrunk, sir." 

" The postilion said he was his bwother." 

" Yis, your honour, and he's a postilion himself — only he 
lost his horses and the shay — ^he got dhrunk, and fell off." 

"Those wascally postilions often get dwunk, I 
suppose." 

" Oh, common enough, sir, particlaf now about the 
'lection time ; for the gintlemin is dhrivin' over the 
counthry like mad, right and left, and gives the boys 
money to dhrink their healtti, till they are killed a'most 
with the falls they get." 

" Then postilions often fall on the woads here ? " 

" Throth the roads is covered with them sometimes, 
when the 'lections comes an." 

" What howwid immowality I I hope you're not 
dwunk ? " 

" Faix, I wish I was," said Andy. " It's a great while 
Since I had a dhrop ; but it won't be long so, when your 
honour gives me somthing to dhrink your health." 

" Well, don't talk, but dwive on." 

All Andy's further endeavours to get "his honour" 
into conversation were unavailing ; so he whipped on in 
silence till his arrival at the gate-house of Merryvale 
demanded his call for entrance. 

" What are you shouting there for ? " said the traveller ; 
*' cawn't you wing ? " 

" Oh, they undherstand the shilloo as well, sir ; " and 
in confirmation of Andy's assurance, the bars of the 
entrance gate were withdrawn, and the post-chaise rattled 
up the avenue to the house. 

Andy alighted and gave a thundering tantara-ra at the 
door. The servant who opened it was surprised at the 
sight of Andy, and could not repress a shout of wonder. 

Here Dick Dawson came into the hall, and seeing Andy 
at the door, gave a loud halloo, and clapped his hands in 
delight, — for he had not seen him since the day of the 
chase.—" An' is it there you are again, you unlucky 
vagabone ? " said Dick ; " and what brings you here ? " 

" I come with a jintleman to the masther, Misther 
Dick." 
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" Oh ! it's the visitor, I suppose," said Dick, as he 
himself went out with that unceremonious readiness, 
so characteristic of the wild fellow he was, to open the 
door of the chaise for his brother-in-law's guest. '* You're 
welcome," said Dick ; — " come, step in, — the servants will 

look to your luggage. James, get in Mr. I beg your 

pardon, but 'pon my soul I forget you^ name, though 
Moriarty told me." 

'* Mr. Furlong," gently uttered the youth. 

" Get in the luggage, James. Come, sir, walk into the 
dinner-room ; we haven't finished our wine yet." With 
these words Dick ushered in Furlong to the apartment 
where Squire Egan sat, who rose as they entered. 

" Mr. Furlong, Ned," said Dick. 

" Happy to see you, Mr. Furlong," said the hearty 
squire, who shook Furlong's hand in what Furlong con- 
sidered a most savage manner. " You seem fatiguefr." 

" Vewy," was the languid reply of the traveller, as he 
threw himself into a chair. 

*' Ring the bell for more claret, Dick," said Squire 
Egan. 

" I neveh dwink." 

Dick and the squire both looked at him with amazement, 
for in the friend of Moriarty they expected to find a hearty 
fellow. 

" A cool bottle wouldn't do a child any harm," said 
the squire. " Ring, Dick.' And now, Mr. Furlong, tell 
us how you like the country." 

*' Not much, I pwotest." 

" What do you think of the people ? " 

" Oh, I don't know : you'll pawdon me, but — a — in 
short, there are so many wags." 

" Oh, there are wags enough, I grant ; not funnier d — ^Is 
in the world." 

'* But I mean wags — tatters, I mean." 

" Oh, rags I Oh yes — why indeed they've not much 
clothes to spare." 

" And yet these wetches are fweehc^ders, I'm told." 

" Ay, and stout voters too." 

" Well, that's all we wequire. By-the-bye^ how goes on 
the canvass, Squire ? " 

" Famously." 

" Oh, wait till I explain to you our plan of opewa- 
tions from headqwaters. You'll see how famously we 
shall wally at the hustings. These Iwish have no idea 
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of tactics : we'll intwoduce the English mode — take them 
by supwise. We must unseat him." 

" Unseat who ? " said the squire. 

" That— a— Egan, I think you call hhn." 

The squire opened his eye^ ; but Dick, with the ready 
devilment that was always about him, saw how the land 
lay in an instant, and making a signal to his brother- 
in-law, chimed in with an immediate assent to Furlong's 
assertion, and swore that Egan would be unseated to a 
certainty. " Come, sir," added Dick, " fill one bumper 
at least to a toast I propose. — Here's ' Confusion to Egan, 
and success to O' Grady.' " 

" Success to O'Gwady," faintly echoed Furlong, as he 
sipped his claret. " These Iwish are so wild — so unculti- 
vated,'* continued he ; " you'll see how I'll supwise them 
with some of my plans." 

'* Oh, they're poor ignorant brutes," said Dick, " that 
know nothing : a man of the world like you would buy 
and sell them." 

" You see they've no finesse ; they have a certain 
degwee of weadiness, but no depth — no weal finesse." 

" Not as much as would physic a snipe," said Dick, 
who swallowed a glass of claret to conceal a smile. 

" What's that you say about snipes and physic ? " 
said Furlong ; " what queer things you Iwish do say." 

*' Oh, we've plenty o' queer fellows here," said Dick ; 
— " but you are not taking your claret." 

" The twuth is, I am fatigued — vewy— and if you'd 
all6w me, Mr. O'Gwa'dy, I should like to go to my woom ; 
we'll talk over business to-mowwow." 

" Certainly," said the squire, who was glad to get rid 
of him, for the scene was becoming too much for his gravity. 
So Dick Dawson lighted Furlong to his room, and after 
heapidg civilitieai upon him left him to sleep in the c&mp 
of his enemies, and then returned to the dining-room to 
enjoy with the squire the laugh they were so long obliged 
to repress, and to drink another bottle of claret on the 
strength of the joke. 

" What shall we do with him, Dick ? " said the squire. 

" Pump him as dry as a limekiln," said Dick, *' and 
then send him off to O' Grady — all's fair in war." 

" To b^ sure," said the squire. " Unseat me, indeed I 
He was near it, sure enough, fori thought I'd have dropped 
off my chair with surprise when he said it." 

"And the conceit and impudence ot Wv^A^'o^r ^-^^^ 
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Dick. " The ignorant Iwish — nothing will serve him but 
abusing his own countrymen I — ' The ignorant Irish ' — 
Oh, is that all you learned in Oxford, my boy ? — ^just wait, 
my buck — if I don't astonish your weak mind, it's no 
matter I" 

" Faith, he has brought his pigs to a pretty market 
here," said the squire ; " but how did he come here ? 
How was the mistake made ? " 

" The way every mistake in the country is made," said 
Dick ; " Handy Andy drove him here." 

" More power to you, Andy," said the squire. " Gome, 
Dick, we'll drink Andy's health — this is a mistake on 
the right side." 

And Andy's heath was drunk, as well as several other 
healths. In short, the squire and Dick the Devil were in 
high glee — the dining-room rang with laughter to a late 
hour ; and the next morning a great many empty claret 
bottles were on the table — and a few on the floor. 



CHAPTER X 

Notwithstanding the deep potations of the squire and 
Dick Dawson the night before, both were too much excited 
by the arrival of Furlong to permit their being laggards 
in the morning ; they were up and in consultation at an 
earl^ hour, for the purpose of carrying on prosperously 
the mystification so well begun on the Castle agent. 

" Now, first of all, Dick," said the squire, " is it fair, 
do you think ? " 

" Fair I " said Dick, opening his eyes in astonishment. 
" Why, who ever heard of any one questioning anything 
being fair in love, war, or eleetioneeriog ? — to be^sure, 
it's fair — and more particularly when the conceited cox- 
comb has been telling us how he'll astonish with his plans 
the poor ignorant Irish, whom he holds in such contempt. 
Now let me alone, and I'll get all his plans out of him — 
turn him inside out like a glove, pump him as dry as a 
pond in the summer, squeeze him like a lemon — and let 
him see whether the poor ignorant Iwish, as he softly 
calls us, are not an overmatch for him, at the finesse upon 
which he seems so much to pride himself." 

" Egad I I believe you're right, Dick," said the squire, 
whose qualms were quite overcome by the argument 
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last advanced ; for if one thing more than another pro- 
voked him, it was the impertinent self-conceit of pre- 
suming and shallow strangers, who fancied their hackneyed 
and cut-and-dry knowledge of the commonplaces of the 
world gave them a mental elevation above an intelligent 
people of primitive habits, whose simplicity of life is so 
often set down to stupidity, whose contentment under 
privation is frequently attributed to laziness, and whose 
poverty is constantly coupled with the epithet " ignorant." 
" A poor ignorant creature," indeed, is a common term of 
reproach, as if poverty and ignorance must be inseparable. 
If a list could be obtained of the rich ignorant people, it 
would be no flattering document to stick on the doors of 
the temple of Mammon. 

" Well, Ned," said Dick, " as you agree to do the English- 
man, Murphy will be a grand help to us ; it is the very 
thing he will have his heart in. Murtough will be worth 
his weight in gold to us : I will ride over to him and bring 
him back with me to spend the day here ; and you in 
the meantime can put every one about the house on their 
guard not to spoil the fun by letting the cat out of the 
bag too soon ; we'll shake her ourselves in good time, and 
maybe we won't have fun in the hunt I " 

" You're right, Dick. Murphy is the very man for 
our money. Do you be of! for him, and I will take care 
that all shall be right at home here." 

In ten minutes more Dick was in his saddle, and riding 
hard for Murtough Murphy's. A good horse and a sharp 
pair of «purs were not long in placing him vis-d-vis with 
the merry attorney, whom he found in his stable-yard up 
to his eyes in business with some ragged country fellows, 
the majority of whom were loud in vociferating their 
praises of certain dogs ; while Murtough drew from one 
of them, from time to time, a solemn assurance, given 
with many significant shakes of the head, and uplifting 
of hands and eyes, " that it was the finest badger in the 
world I " Murtough turned his head on hearing the rattle 
of the horse's feet, as Dick the Devil dashed into the 
stable-yard, and with a view-halloo welcomed him. 

" You're just in time, Dick. By the powers, we'll have 
the finest day's sport you've seen for some time." 

" I thi|ik we wiir," said Dick, " if you will come with 
me." 

" No ; but you come witlj me," said Murtough. " The 
grandest badger-fight, sir." 
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" Pooh I " returned Dick ; " I've better fun for you." 
— He then told him of the accident that conveyed their 
political "^ enemy into their toils. "And the beauty of it 
is," said Dick, " that he has not the remotest suspicion of 
the condition he's in, and fancies himself able to buy and 
sell all Ireland — horse-dealers and attorneys included." 

'* That's elegant," said Murphy. 

" He's come to enlighten us, Murtough," said Dick. 

" And maybe we won't return the compliment," said 
Murtough : *' just let me put on my boots. Hilloa, you, 
Larry I saddle the grey.* Don't cut the pup's ears till 
I come home ; and if Mr. Ferguson sends- over for the 
draft of the lease, teU him it won't be ready till to-morrow. 
Molly I Molly I — where are you, you old divil ? Sew on 
that button for me, — I forgot to tell you yesterday, — 
make haste I I won't delay you a moment, Dick. Stop 
a minute, though. I say, Lanty Houligan, — ^mind, on 
^pur peril, you old vagabond, don't let them fight that 
badger without me. Now, Dick, I'll be with you in the 
twinkling of a bedpost, and do the Englishman, and that 
smart I Bad luck to their conceit I — they think we can 
do nothing regular in Ireland." 

On his arrival, and hearing how matters stood, Mur- 
tough Murphy was in a perfect agony of delight in antici- 
pating the mystification of the kidnapped agent. Dick's 
intention had been to take him along with them on their 
caiivass, and openly engage him in all their electioneering 
movements ; but to this Murphy objected, as running too 
great a risk of discovery. He recommended rather to 
engage Furlong in amusements which would detain him 
from O' Grady and his party, and gain time for their side ; 
to get out of him all the electioneering plot of the other 
party, indirectly ; but to have as little rea/ electioneering 
business as possible. " If you do, Dick," said Murphy, 
*' take my word we shall betray ourselves somehow or 
other — ^he could not be so soft as not to see it ; but let 
us be content to amuse him with all sorts of absurd stories 
of Ireland and the Irish — tell him magnificent lies — 
astonish him with grand materials for a note-book, and 
work him up to publish — that's the plan, sir I " 

The three conspirators now joined the family party, 
which had just sat down to breakfast. Dick, in his own 
jolly way, hoped Furlong had slept well. 

" Vewy," said Furlong, a^ he sipped his tea with an 
air of peculiar nonchalance which was meant to fascinate 
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Fanny Dawson, who, when Furlong addressed to her his 
first silly commonplace, with his peculiar non-pronuncia- 
tion of the letter R, established a lisp directly, and it was 
as much as her sister Mrs. Egan could do to keep her 
countenance as Fanny went on slaughtering S's as fast as 
Furlong ruined R's. 

" I'll twouble you for a little mo' queam," said he^ 
holding forth his cup and saucer with an affected air. ^ 

" Perhaps you'd like thum more thcugar," lisped Fanny, 
lifting the sugar-tongs with an exquisite curl of her little ^ 
finger. 

" I'm glad to hear you slept well," said Dick to Furlong. 

" To be sure he slept well," said Murphy ; '* this is the 
sleepiest air in the world." 

" The sleepiest air ? " returned Furlong, somewhat 
surprised. " That's vewy odd." 

" Not at all, sir," said Murphy, — '" well-known fact. 
When I first ^ame to this part of the country, I used to 
sleep for two days together sometimes. Whenever I 
wanted to rise early I was always obliged to get up the 
night before." 

This was said by the brazen attorney, from his seat at 
a side table, which was amply provided with a large dish 
of boiled potatoes, capacious jugs of mflk, a quantity of 
cold meat and game. Murphy had his mouth half filled 
with potatoes as he spoke, and swallowed a large draught 
of milk as the stranger swallowed Murphy's lie. 

" You don't eat potatoes, I perceive, sir," said Murphy. 

" Not for bweakfast," said Furlong. 

" Do you for thupper ? " lisped Fanny. 

" Never in England," he replied. 

" Finest things in the world, sir, for the intellect," said 
Murphy. " I attribute the natural intelligence of the Irish 
entirely to their eating potatoes." 

" That's a singular theowy," said Furlong ; " for it is 
genewally atwibuted to the potatoe, that'it detewLowates^ 
the wace of man. Cobbett said that any nation feeding 
exclusively on the potatoe, must inevitably be fools in thwee 
genewations." 

" By the powers, sir 1 " said Murphy, " they'd be fools 
if they didn't eat them in Ireland ; for they've nothing else 
to eat. Why, sir, the very pigs that we feed on potatoes 
are as superior " 

" I beg your pawdon," smiled Furlong ; " daiwy-fed 
po'ke is vewy superior." 
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" Oh, as far as the eating of it goes, I grant you I " said 
Murphy ; " but I'm talking of the intelligence of the animal. 
Now, I have seen them in England killing your dairy-fed 
pork, as you call it, and to see the simplicity — the sucking 
simplicity, I will call it— of your milk-fed pigs,— sir, the 
fellow lets himself be killed with the greatest ease, — 
whereas, look to the potatoe-fed pig. He makes a struggle 
for his life ; — ^he shouts, he kicks, he plunges, — he squeals 
murder to the last gasp, as if he were sensible of the 
blessings of existence and potatoes 1 " 

This was pronounced by Murphy with a certain degree 
of energy and oratorical style that made Furlong stare : he 
turned to Dick Dawson, and said, in an undertone, " How 
vewy odd your fwiend is I " 

" Very," said Didk ; " but that's only on the surface : 
he's a prodigiously clever fellow : you'll be delighted with 
him when you know more of him, — he's our solicitor, and 
as an electioneering agent his talent is tremendous, as you'll 
find out when you come to talk with him about business." 

"Well, I should neve' ha' thought it," said Furlong; 
" I'm glad you told me." 

" Are you fond of sporting, Mr. Furlong ? " said the 
squire. 

" Vewy," said Furlong. 

" I'll give you some capital hunting." 

" I pwefer fishing." 

" Oh I " returned the squire, rather contemptuously. 

" Have you good twout stweams here ? " asked the 
exquisite. 

" Yeth," said Fanny, " and thuch a thamon fithshery I " 

" Indeed I " 

" Finest salmon in the world, sir," said Murphy. " I'll 
show you some sport, if you like." 

" I've seen some famous spo't in Scotland," said Furlong. 

" Nothing to what we can show you here," said Murphy. 
'J Why, sir, I remember once at the mouth of our river here, 
when the salmon were coming up one morning before the 
tide was in, there was such a crowd of them, that they 
were obliged to wait till there was water enough to cross 
the bar, and an English sloop that had not a pilot aboard^*-^ 
whose captain did not know the peculiar nature of the 
river, struck on the bank of salmon and went down." 

"You don't mean to say," said Furlong, in astonish- 
ment, "that— a " 

" I mean to say, sir," said Murphy, with an unruffled 
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countenance, " that the river was so thick with salmon 
the vessel was wrecked upon them. By-the-l)ye,; she was 
loaded with salt, and several of the salmon were pickled 
in conseqfuence, and saved by the poor people for the next 
winter. But Til show you such fishing 1 " said Murphy, 
— " you'll say you never saw the like." 

" Well, that 15 the wichest thing I've heard for some 
time," said the dandy confidentially to Dick. 

" I assure you," said Dick, with great gravity, " Murphy 
swe^s he saw it himself. But here's the post, let's see 
whavs the news." 

The post-bag was opened, and letters and newspapers 
delivered. "Here's one for you, Fan,'^ said Dick, throw- 
ing the letter across the table to his sister. 

" I thee by the theal ith from my couthin Thophy," 
said Fanny, who invented the entire sentence, cousinship 
and all, for the sake of the lisp. 

" None fo' me ? " asked Furlong. 

" Not one," said Dick. 

" I welled on weceiving some fwom the Ca-astle." 

" Oh, they are thometimes tho thleepy at the Cathtle," 
said Fanny. 

" Weally I " said the exquisite, with the utmost sim- 
plicity. 

" Fanny is very provoking, Mr. Furlong," said Mrs. 
Egan, who was obliged to say something, with a smile, to 
avoid the laugh which continued silence would have forced 
upon her. 

" Oh no I " said the dandy, looking tenderly at Fanny ; 
" only vewy agweable, — fond of a little wepa'tee." 

" They call me thatirical here," said Fanny ; " only 
fanthy," and she cast down her eyes with an exquisite 
affectation of innocence. 

" By-the-bye,-when does your post awwive here — the 
mail, I mean ? " said Furlong. 

"About nine in the morning," said the squire. 

" And when does it go out ? " 

" About one in the afternoon." 

" And how far is the post-town fwom your house ? " 

" About eight or nine miles." 

" Then you can answer your letters by wetu'n of post." 

" Oh dear, no I " said the squire; " the boy takes any 
letters that may be for the post the following morning, as 
he goes to the town to look for letters." 

" But you lose a post by that," said ¥wt\otv%. 
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" And what matter ? " said the squire. 

The official's notions of regularity were' somewhat startled 
by the squire's answer ; so he pushed him with 9 few more 
questions. In reply to one of the last, the squire repre- 
sented that the post-boy was saved going twice a day by 
the present arrangement. ' 

" Ay, but you lose a post, my dear sir," said Furlong, 
who still clung with pertinacity to the fitness of saving a 
post. " Don't you see that you might weceive your letters 
at half-past ten ; well, then you'll have a full hour to wite 
you' answer ; that's quite enough time, I should tmnk, 
for you wetu'ning an answer." 

" But, my dear sir," said Murtough Murphy, " our grand 
object in Ireland is not to answer letters." 

" Oh ! — ah ! — ^hum I— indeed I — well, that's odd ; — how 
vewy odd you Iwish are I " 

" Sure that's what makes us such pleasant fellows," 
said Murtough. *' If we were like the rest of the world, 
there would be nothing remarkable about us ; and who'd 
care for us ? " 

" Well, Mr. Muffy, you say such queer things — weally." 

"Ay, and I do queer things sometimes, — don't I, 
Squire ? " 
> . ^LXb^re's no denying it. Murphy." 

*' Now, Mr. O'Gwady," said Furlong, " had we not better 
talk over our election business ? " 

" Ob J hang business to-day," said Murphy ; " let's have 
some fl*^ *ng : I'll show you such a salmon fishing as you 
never : i Ib n your life." 

" Whctl do you say, Mr. O'Gwady ? " said Furlong. 

" 'Faith, I think we might as well amuse ourselves." 

" But the election is weally of such consequence; I 
should think it would be a wema'kbly close contest, and we 
have no time to lose : I should think— with submission " 

"My dear sir," said Murphy, " we'll beat them hollow ; 
our canvass has been most prosperous ; there's only one 
thing I am afraid of " 

" What's that ? " said Furlong. 

" That Egan has money ; and I'm afraid he'll bribe 
high." 

" As for bwibewy, neve' mind that," said Furlong, with 

a very wise fiod of his head and a sagacious wink. " We'// 

spend money too. We're pwepared for that ; plenty of 

money will be advanced, ioT t\\e GoN'iK«v«tv\. \s» really 

anxious that Mr. Scatte'bwam sYioxxVd e,ara& m** 
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" Oh, then, all's right 1 '' said Murphy. " But— whisper 
-^Mr. Furlong — be cautious how you mention money, for 
there are sharp fellows about here, and there's no knowing 
how the wind of the word might put the other party on 
thdr guard, and, maybe, help to unseat our man upon a 
petition." 

" Oh, let me alone," said Furlong. " I know a twick 
too many for that : let them catch me betwaying a sccwet I 
No, no, — wafher too sharp for that." 

" Oh I don't suppose, my dear sir," said Murphy, " that 
I doubt your caution for a moment. I see, sir, in the 
twinkliilg of an eye, a man^s character — always did — always 
could, since I was the height o' that," — and Murphy 
stooped down and extended his hand about two feet above 
the floor, while he looked up in the face of the man he was 
humbugging with the most unblushing impudence,— 
" since I was the height o* that, sir, I had a natural quick- 
ness for discerning character ; and I see you're a young 
gentleman of superior acuteness ^and discretion ; but at 
the same time, don't be angry with me for just hinting 
to you that some of these Irish chaps arc d — d rogues. 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. O'Grady, for saying d — n 
before a lady," — and he made a low bow to Mrs., 
Egan, who was obliged to leave the room to hide her 
laughter. 

" Now," said Furlong, " suppose befo'e the opening of 
the poll we should pwopose, as it were, with a^ view to 
save time, that the bwibewy oath should not be arj^jf^iniste'd 
on either side.*^' • , ^ 

" That's an eligant idea," said Murphy. " 13.^^ the wig 
o' the chief justice— and that's a big oath—^you're a 
janiuS) Misther Furlong, and I admire you. Sir, you're 
worth your weight in gold to us 1 " 

" Oh, you flatte' me I — weally," said Furlong, with 
affected modesty, while he ran his fingers through his 
Macassar-oiled ringlets. -.-^ 

" Well, now for a start to the river, and wan't we have 
sport ! You English- taught gentlemen have only one- 
fault on the face of the earth,— you're too fond of business, 
— ^you make yourselves slaves to propriety, — there's no 
fun ixi you." 

" I beg pawdon — there," said Furlong, " we like fun in 
good time." 

"Ah! but there's where we beat ^ow," ^^\dL \R^^s?^«^ 
triumphantly r " the genuine home^TeeL ^2i^^^ xwaJ*^^^ 
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time for fun sooner than anything else, — we take our 
own way, and live the longer." 

" Ah 1 you lose your time — though — excuse me ; you 
lose your time, indeed." 

" Well, * divil may care,' as Punch said when he lost 
mass, ' there's more churches nor one,' says he, — and 
that's the way with us," said Murphy. " Come, E>ick, 
get the fishing-lines ready ; heigh for the salmon fishery I 
You must know, Mr. Furlong, we fish for salmon with 
line here." 

" I don't see how you could fish any other way," said 
the dandy, smjllng at Murphy as if he had caught him in 
saying something absurd. 

" Ah, you rogue," said Murphy, affecting to be hit ; 
" you're too sharp for us poor Irish fellows ; but you 
know the old saying, ' An Irishman has leave to speak 
twice;' and, after all, it's no great mistake I've made; 
for when I say we fish for salmon with a line, I mean 
we don't use a rod, but a leaded line, the same as in sea- 
fishing." 

" How vewy extwaordinary I Why, I should think that 
impossible." 

" And why should it be Impossible ? " said Murphy, 
with the most unabashed impudence. " Have not all 
nations^ habits and customs peculiar to themselves? 
Don't the Indians catch their fish by striking them under 
water with a long rough stick, and a little curwhibble 
of a bone at the end of it ? " 

" Speawing them, you mean," said Furldng. 

"Ah, you know the right name, of course: but isn't 
that quite as odd, or more so, than our way here ? " 

" That's vewy twue indeed ; but your sea line-fishing in 
a wivcr, and for salmon, strikes me as vewy singular." 

" Well, sir, the older we grow the more we learn. You'll 
see what fine sport it is ; but don't lose any more time ; 
let us be of! to the river at once." 

" I'll make a slight change in my dress, if you please, — 
I'll be down immediately ; " and Furlong left the room. 

During his absence, the squire, Dick, and Murphy 
enjoyed a hearty laugh, and ran over the future proceed- 
ings of the day. 

" But what do you mean by this salmon-fishing. 
Murphy ? " said Dick ; " you know there never was a 
salmon in the river." 

" But there will be to-day," said Murphy ; " and a 
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magnificent Gudgeon sh^ see hmxaught. What a 
Ispoon that fellow is IJ^we've got the bribery out of him 
already/' 

" You did that well, Murphy," said the squire. 

" Be at him again when he comes down," said Dick. 

" No, no," said Murphy, " let him alone ; he is so 
conceited about his talent for business, th^t he will H)e 
talking of it without our pushing him : just give him 
rope enough, and he'll hang himself ; we*ll have the whole 
plan of their campaign out before the day's over/' 



CHAPTER XI 

All men love to gain their ends ; most men are contented 
with the shortest road to them, while others like by-paths. 
Some carry an innate love of triumph to a pitch of 
epicurism, aiid are not content unless the triumph be 
achieved in a ciertain way, making collateral passions 
accessories before or after the fact ; and Murphy was 
of the number. To him, a triumph without fun was beef 
without mustard, lamb without salad, tiirbot without 
lobster sauce. Now, to entangle Furlong in their meshes 
was not sufficient for him ; to detain him from his friends, 
every moment ^etraying something of their electioneering 
movements, though sufficiently ludicrous in itself, was not 
enough for Murtough ; — he would make his captive a 
source of ridicule as well as profit, and while plenty of 
real amusements might have served his end, to divert 
the stronger for the day, this mock fishing party was 
planned to brighten with fresh beams the halo of the 
ridiculous which already encircled the magnanimous 
Furlong. 

" I'm still in the dark," said Dick, " about the salmon. 
As I said before, thiere never was a salmon in the river." 

" But, as I said before," replied Murphy, " there will 
be to-day ; and you )nust help me in playing off the 
trick." 

" But what is this trick ? Confound you, you're as 
mysterious as a Chancery suit." 

" I wish Iwas likely to last half as long," said Murphy. 

" The trick I " said Dick. " Bad luck to you, tell me 
the trick, and don't keep me waiting, like a poor relation*" 

" You have two boats on the river," said Mur^lx^ , 
67— B 
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" Yes." 

" Well, you must get into one with our victim : and 
I will get into the other with the salmon." 

" But Where's the salmon. Murphy ? " 

" In the house, for I ^ent one over this morning, a 
present to Mrs. Egan. You must keep away about A 
thirty yards or so, when we get afloat, that our dear ] | 
friend may not perceive the trick, — and in proper time 
I will hook my dead salmon on one of my lines, drop him 
over the off-side of the boat, pass him round to the gunwale 
within view of our intelligent Castle customer, make a 
great outcry, swear I have a noble bite, haul up my fish 
with an enormous splash, and after affecting to kill him in 
the boat, hold up nyr salmon in triumph." 

" It's a capital notion. Murphy, if he doesn't smoke the 
trick." 

" He'll smoke the salmon sooner. Never mind, if I 
don't hoax him : I'll bet you what you like he's done." 

" I hear him coming downstairs," said the squire. 

" Then send off the salmon in a basket by one of the 
boys, Dick," said Murphy ; " and you, Squire, may go 
about your canvass, and leave us in care of the enemy." 

All was, done as Murphy proposed, and in something 
less than an hour, Furlong and Dick in one boat, and 
Murphy and his attendant gossoon in another, were afloat 
on the river, to initiate the Dublin citizen into the j \^ 
mysteries of this new mode of salmon fishing. 5 

The sport at first was slack, and no wonder ; and. [ 
Furlong began to grow tired, when Murphy hooked on 
his salmon, and gently brought it round under. the water 
within range of his victim's observation. 

" This is wather dull work," said Furlong. 

*' Wait awhile, my dear sir ; they are never lively in 
biting so early as this — they're not set about feeding in 
earnest yet. Hilloa I by the hokey I have him I " 
shouted Murphy. Furlong looked on with great anxiety 
as Murphy made a well-feigned struggle with a heavy 
flsh. • 

" By this and that he's a whopper 1 " cried Murphy in 
ecstasy. " He's kicking like a two-year-old. I have 
him, though, as fast as the rock o' Dunamase. Gome 
up, you thief 1 " cried he, with an exulting ; shout, as he 
pulled up the salmon with all the splash he could produce ; 
and suddenly whipping the fish over the side into the boat, 
he began flopping it about as if it were plunging in the 
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death struggle. As soon as he had affected to kill it, he 
held it up in triumph before the Castle conjurer, who was 
quite taken in by the feint, and protested his surprise 
loudly. 

" Oh I that's nothing to what we'll do yet. If the 
day should become a little more overcast, we'd have 
splendid sport, sir.** 

" Well, I could not have believed it, if I hadn't seen 
it," said Furlong. 

" Oh I* you'll see more than that, my boy, before we've 
done with them." 

" But I haven't got even a bite yet." 

"Nor I either," said Dick: *( you're not worse off 
than I am." 

" But how extwaordinawy it is that I have not seen a 
fish wise since I have been on the wiver." 

" That's because thi^y see us watching them," said 
Dick. " The d — ^1 such cunning brutes I ever met with 
as the fish in this river : now, if you were at a distaiice 
from the bank you'd see them jumping as lively as grass- 
hoppers. Whisht I I think I had a nibble." 

** You don't seem to have good sport there," shouted 
Murphy. 

" Vewy poo' indeed," said Furlong dolefully. 

" Play your line a little,'* said Murphy ; " keep the 
bait lively — ^you'r^ not up to the way of fascinating them 
yet." 

" Why no ; it's rather noo to me." 

"Faith!" said Murphy to himself, "it's new to all 
of us. It's a bran new invention in the fishing line J 
Billy," said he to the gossoon^ who was in the boat with 
him, " we must catch a salmon again to divart that sti*ange 
gentleman ; hook him on, my buck." 

" Yis, sir," said Billy, with delighted eagerness ; for 
the boy entered into the fun of the thing heart and soul, 
and as he hooked on the salmon for a second haul, he 
interlarded his labours with such ejaculations as, " Oh,. 
Misther Murphy, sir, but you're the funny jintleman. 
Oh, Misther Murphy, sir, how soft the stranger is, sir. 
The salmon's ready for ketchin' now, sir. Wfil you 
ketch him yet, sir ? " 

" Coax him round, Billy," said Murphy. 

The young imp executed the manoeuvre with adroitness ; 
and Murphy was preparing for another haul, as Furlong's 
weariness began to manifest itself. 
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" Do you Intend wemaining here all day ?^-do you 
know, I think Fve no chance of any spo't." 

" Oh, wait till you hook one fish, at all events," said 
Murphy ; " just have it to say you killed a salmon in the 
new style. The day is promising better. I'm sure we'll 
have sport yet. Hilloa ! Fve another I " and Murphy 
began hauling in the salmon. " Billy, you rascal, get 
ready : watch him — that's it — ^mind him now I " Billy 
put out his gaff to seize the prize, and, making^ a grand 
swoop, affected to miss the fish. 

"• Gaff him, you thief, gaff him I " shouted Murphy ; 
" gaff hhn, or he'll be off." 

" Oh, he's so lively, sir I " roared Billy ; " he'$ a rogue, 
sir — ^he won't let me put the gaff undher him, sir — ow, 
he slipp'd away agin." 

" Make haste, Billy, or I can't hold hhn." 

" Oh, the thief I " said Billy ; " one would think he 
was cotcht before, he's so up to it. Ha I — hi^rroo I — I 
have him now, sir I " 

Billy made all the splash he could in the water as Murphy 
lifted the fish to the surface and swung him into the boat. 
Again there was the flopping and the riot, and Billy 
screeching, " Kill him, sir I — ^kill him, sir I or he'll be off 
out o' my hands I " In proper time the fish was killed, 
and shown up in triumph, and the imposture completed. 

And now Furlong began to experience that peculiar 
longing for catching a fish, which always possesses men 
who see fish taken by others ; and the desire tp have a 
salmon of his own killing induced him to remain t>n the 
river. In the long intervals of idleness which occurred 
between the occasional hooking up of the salmon, which 
Murphy did every now and then, Furlong would be talking 
about business to Dick Dawson, so that they had not 
been very long on the water until Dick became enlightened 
on some more very important points connected with the 
election. Murphy now pushed his . boat towards the 
shore. 

" You're not going yet ? " said the anxious fisherman ; 
" do wait till I catch a fish." 

'* Certainly," said Murphy ; " I'm only going to put 
Billy ashore and send home what we've already caught, 
Mrs. O'Grady is passionately fond of salmon." 

Billy was landed, and a large basket in which the salmon 
had been brought down to the boat was landed also — 
empty ; and Murphy, lifting the basket as if it contained 
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a considerable weight, placed it on Billy's head, and the sly 
young rascal bent beneath it, as if all the fish Murphy had 
pretended to take were really in it ; and he went on his 
homeward way, with a tottering step, as if the load were 
too much for him. 

" That boy," said Furlong, ",will never be able to 
cawwy all those fish to the house." 

" Oh, they won't be too much for him," said Dick. 
" Curse the fish I ' I wish they'd bite. That thief, Murphy, 
has had all the sport ; but he's the best fisherman in the 
county, I'll own that." 

The two boats all this time had been drifting down 
the river, and on opening a new reach of the. stream, a 
somewhat extraordinary scene of fishing presented itself. 
It was not like Murphy's fishing, the result of a fertile 
invention, but the consequence of the evil destiny which 
presided over all the proceedings of Handy Andy. 

The fishing party in the boats beheld another fishing 
party on shore, with this difference in the nature of what 
they sought to catdi, that while they in the boats were 
looking for salmon, those on the shore wereP seeking for 
a post-chaise, and as about a third part of a vehicle so 
called was apparent above the water; Furlong exclaimed 
with extreme surprise — 

" WeU 1 if it am't a post-chaise ! " 

" Oh I that's nothing extraordinary," said Dick ; — 
" common enough here." 

'* How do you mean ? " 

*' We've a custom here of running steeple-chases in 
post-chaises." 

" Oh, thank you," said Furlong ; " come, that's too 
good." ( 

" You don't believe it, I see," said t)ick ; " but you 
did not believe the salmon fishing till you saw it." 

" Oh, come now I How the deuce could you leap a 
ditch in a post-chaise ? " 

" I never said we leaped ditches; I only said we rode 
steeple-chases. The system is this: you go for a given 
point, taking high-road, by-road, plain, or lane, as the 
case may be, making the best of your way how you can. 
Now, our horses in this country are celebrated for being 
good swimmers, so it's a favourite plan to shirk a bridge 
sometimes by swimming a river." 

" But no post-chaise will float," said Furlong, regularly 
arguing against Dick's mendacious absurdity. 
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" Oh ! we're prepared for that here. The chaises are 
made light, have cork bottoms, and all the solid work is 
made hollow ; the doors are made water-tight, and if 
the stream runs strong the passenger jumps out and 
swims." 

" But that's not fair," said Furlong ; " it alters the 
weight." 

"Oh I it's allowed on both sides," said Dick, " so it's 
all the same. It's as good for the goose as the gander." 

" I wather imagine it is much fitter for geese and ganders 
than human beings. I know I should wather be a goose 
on the occasion." 

All this time they were nearing the party on shore, 
and as the post-chaise became more developed, so did 
the personages on the bank of the river ; and amongst 
these Dick Dawson saw Handy Andy in the custody of 
two men, and Squire O'Grady shaking his fist in his face 
and storming at him. How all this party came there, it 
is necessary to explain, ^hen Handy Andy had deposited 
Furlong at Merryvale, he drov« back to pick up the fallen 
postilion and his brother on the road ; but before he 
reached them he had to pass a public-house — I say, had 
to pass — ^but he didn't. Andy stopped, as every honour- 
able postilion is bound to do, to drink the health of the 
gentleman who gives him the last half-crown ; and he 
was so intent on " doing that same," as they say in Ireland, 
that Andy's driving became very equivocal afterwards. 
In short, he drove the post-chaise into the river ; the 
horses got disentangled by kicking the traces, which were 
very willing to break into pieces ; and Andy, by kicking 
to the neck of the horse he rode, got out of the water. 
The horses got home without the post-chaise, and the 
other post-chaise and pair got home without a postilion, 
so that Owny Doyle was roused from his bed by the neigh- 
ing of the horses at the gate of the inn. Great was his 
surprise at the event, as, half clad and a candle in his 
hand^ he saw two pair of horses, one chaise, and no driver 
at his door. The next morning the plot thickened; 
Squire O'Grady came to know if a gentleman had arrived 
at the town on his way to Neck-or-Nothing Hall. The 
answer was in the affirmative. Then "Where was he ? " 
became the question. Then the report arrived of the 
post-chaise being upset in the river. Then came stories 
of postilions falling off, of postilions being changed, of 
Handy Andy being employed to take the gentleman to 
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the place ; and out of these materials tlve story became 
current that " an English gentleman was dhrownded in 
the- river in a post-chaise." O'Grady set off directly 
with a party to have the river dragged, and near the 
spot, encountering Handy Andy, he ordered him to be 
seized, and accused him of murdering his friend. 

It was in this state of things that, the boats approached 
the party on the land, and the moment Dick Dawson saw 
Handy Andy, he put out his oars, and pulled away as hard 
as he could. At the moment he did so, Andy caught sight 
of him, and pointing out Furlong and Dick to O' Grady, 
he shouted, " There he is I — there he is I — I never mur- 
dhered him I There he is ! — stop him I — Misther Dick, 
stop, for the love o' God ! " 

" What is all this about ? " said Furlong, in great 
amazement. 

" Oh, he's a process-server," said Dick ; " the people are 
going to drown him, maybe." 

" To dwown him 1 " said Furlong in horrof. 

" If he has luck," said Dick, " they'll only give him a 
good ducking ; but we had better have nothing to do with 
it. I would not like you to be engaged in one of these 
popular riots." 

** I shouldn't wellish it myself ," said Furlong. 

" Pull away, Dick 1 " said Murphy ; " let them kill the 
blackguard if they like." 

" But will they kill him weally ? " inquired Furlong, 
somewhat horrified. 

" Faith, it's just as the whim takes them," said Murphy ; 
" but as we wish to be popular in the hustings, we must let 
them kill as many as they please." 

Andy still shouted loud enough to be heard. " Misther 
Dick, they're goin' to murdher me I " 

" Poor wretch I " said Furlong, with a very uneasy 
shudder. 

" Maybe you'd think it right for us to land and rescue 
him," said Murphy, affecting to put about the boat. 

" Oh, by no means," said Furlong. " You're better 
acquainted with the customs of the countwy than I am." 

" Then we'll row back to dinner as fast as we can," said 
Murphy. " Pull away, my hearties I " and as he bent to 
his oars, he began bellowing the " Canadian Boat-Song," to 
drown Andy's roars ; and when he howled — 

" Our voices keep tun c " 
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there never wa^ a more practical burlesque upon the words 
but as he added — 

" Our oars keep time," 

he seemed to have such a pleasure in pulling, and looked so 
lively and florid, that Furlong, chilled by his inactivity on 
the water, and whose subsequent horror at the thought of 
seeing a real, regular Irish drowning of a process-server 
before his face, had produced a shivering fit, requested 
Murtough to let him have an oar, to restore circulation by 
exercise. Murtough complied ,* but the novice had not 
pulled many strokes before his awkward handling of the 
oar produced that peculiar effect called " catching a crab," 
and a smart blow upon his chest sent him heels over head 
under the thwarts of the boat. 

" Wha-wha-a-t's that ? " gasped Furlong, as he scrambled 
up again. 

" You only caught a crab," said Mi&rtough. 

" Good Heaven 1 " said Furlong, " you don't mean to say 
there are crabs as well as salmon in the river ? " 

" Just as many crabs as salmon," said Murtough ; " pull 
away, my hearty," 

" Row, brothers, row — ^the stream runs fast-»- 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

The boats doubled round an angle in the river, and Andy 
was left in the hands of Squire O'Grady, still threatening 
vengeance ; but Andy, as long as the boats remained in 
sights heard nothing but his own sWeet voice, shouting at 
the top of its pitch, "They're going to murdher me I — 
Misther Dick, Misther Dick, come back for the love o' God I " 

" What are you roaring like a bull for ? " said the squire. 

" Why wouldn't I roar, sir? A bull would roar if he 
had as much rayson." 

" A bull has more reason than ever you had, you calf," 
said ^ the squire. 

" Sure there he is, and can explain it all to you," said 
Andy, pointing after the boats. 

" Who is there ? " asked the squire. 

" Misther Dick, and the jintleman himself that I dhruv 
there." 
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" Drove where ? ** 

" To the Squire's." 

'' What Squire's ? " 

" Squire Egan's, to be sure." 

" Hold your tongue, you rascal ; you're either drunk 
still, or telling lies. The gentleman I mean wouldn't go 
to Mister Egan's : be was coming to nfe." 

" That's the jintleman I dhruv— that's all I know. He 
was in the ^hay, and was nigh shootin' me ; and Micky 
Doolin stopped on the road, when his brother was nigh 
killed, and towld me to get up, for he wouldn't go no farther, 
when the jintleman objected " 

" What did the gentleman object to ? " 

" He objected to Pether goin' into the shay." 

" Who is Peter ? " 

" Pether Doolin, to be sure." 

" And what brought Peter Doolin there ? " 

" He fell off the horse's " 

" Wasn't it Mick Doolin you said was driving, but a 
moment agd ? " 

" Ay, sir ; but that was th'other shay." 

" What other chaise, you vagabond ? " 

" Th'other shay, your honour, that I never seen at all, 
good or bad — only Pether." 

" What diabolical confusion you are making of the story, 
to be sure I — there's no use in talking to you here, I see. 
Bring him after me," said the squire to some of his people 
standing by. " I must keep him in custody till something 
more satisfactory is made out about the matter." 

" Sure it's not makin' a presner of me you'd be ? " said 
Andy, 

" You shall be kept in confinement, you scoundrel, till 
something is heard of this strange gentleman. I'm afraid 
he's drowned." 

"' D — 1 a dhrown'd. I dhruv him to Squire Egan's, I'll 
take my book oath." 

" That's downright nonsense, sir. He would as soon go 
into Squire Egan's house as go to Fiddler's Green." 

" Faith, then, there's worse places than Fiddler's Green," 
said Andy, " as some people may find out o|ie o' these 
days." 

"I think, boys," said O'Grady to the surrounding 
countrymen, " we must drag the river." 

" Dhrag the river, if you plase," said Andy \ " V^njlV, 
for the tender mercy o' heayen, don't dVvtSi^^ xcv^ \a \5a^\ 
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By all the crosses in a yard o' check, I dhruv the jintlisman 
to Squire Egan's 1 — and there he was in that boat I showed 
you five minutes agone." 

" Bring hrni after me," said O' Grady. " The fellow is 
drunk still, or forgets all about it ; I must examine him 
again. Take him over to the Hall, and lock him up in the 
justice-room till I goliome." • 

" Arrah, sure, your honour " said Andy, commencing 

an appeal. 

" If you say another word, you scoundrel," said the 
squire, shaking his whip at him, " I'll commit ^ou to jail 
this minute. Keep a sharp eye after him, MoUoy," were^ 
the last words of the squire to a stout-built peasant who 
took Andy in charge as the squire mounted his horse and 
rode away. * 

Andy was marched off to Neck-or-Nothing Hall ; and, 
in compliance with the squire's orders, locked up in the 
justice-room. This was an apartment where the squire 
in his magisterial capacity dispensed what he called justice, 
and what he possibly meant to be such ; but poor Justice, 
coming out of Squire O'Grady's hands, was something like 
the little woman in the song, who, having her petticoats 
cut short while she was asleep, exclaimed on her waking — 

" As sure as I'm a little woman, this is none of I." 

Only that Justice in the present instance doubted her 
identity, not from her nakedness, but from the peculiar 
dressing Squire O'Grady bestowed upon her. She was so 
mufiled up in O'Grady ism, that her own mother, who by 
the same token was Themis, wouldn't know her. Indeed, 
if I remember. Justice is worse off than mortals respecting 
her parentage ; for while there are many people who do 
not know who were their fathers, poets are uncertain who 
was Justice's mother : — some say Aurora, some say Themis. 
Now, if I might indulge at this moment in a bit of reverie 
it would not be unreasonable to suppose that it is the 
classic disposition of Ireland, which is known to be a very 
ancient country, that tends to make the operations of 
Justice assimilate with the uncertainty of her birth ; for 
her dispensations there are as distinct as if they were the 
offspring of two different influences. One man's justice 
is not another man's justice ; — which I suppose must arise 
from the difference of opinion as to who or what Justice is. 
Perhaps the rich people, who incline to power, may vener- 
ate Justice more as the child of Jupiter and Themis ; while 
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the unruly wopship her as the daughter ,of Titan and 
Aurora ; for undoubtedly the offspring of Aurora must be 
most welc<»ne to " Peep'0*-dag boys" 

Well, — ^not to indulge further in reverie, — ^Andy, I 
say, was locked up in the justice-room ; and as I have 
been making all these observations about Justice, a few 
words will not be thrown away about the room which 
she was supposed to inhabit. Then I must say Squire 
O' Grady did not use her well. The room was a cold, 
comfortless apartment, with a plastered wall and an 
earthen floor, save at one end, where a raised platform 
of boards sustained a desk and one high of&ce-chair. No 
other seat was in the room, nor was there any lateral 
window, the room being lighted from the top, so that 
Justice could be no way interested with the country 
outside — she could only contemplate her native heaven 
through the sky-light. Behind the desk were placed a 
rude shelf, where some " modem instances," and old 
ones too, w^e lying covered with dust — and a gunrack, 
where some carbines with fixed bayonets were paraded 
in show of authority ; so that, to an imaginative mind, 
the aspect of. the books and the fire-arms gave the notion 
of Justice on the shelj and Law on the rack. 

But Andy thought not of those things ; he had not the 
imagination which sometimes gives a prisoner a passing 
pleasure in catching a whimsical conceit from his situation, 
and, in the midst of his anitiety, anticipating the satis- 
faction he shall have in saying a good thing, even at the 
expense of his own suffering. Andy only knew that he 
was locked up in the justice-room for something he never 
did. He had only sense enough to feel that he was wronged, 
without the*splrit to wish himself righted ; and he saunt^ed 
up and down the cold, miserable room, anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of " his honour, Squire O'Grady," to know 
what would be done with him, and wondering if they 
could hang him for upsetting a post-chaise in which a 
gentleman had been riding, rather than brooding future 
means of redress for his false imprisonment. 

There was no window to look out of — ^he had not the 
copifort of seeing a passing fellow-creature ; for the 
sight of one's kind is a comfort. He could not even see 
the green earth and the freshness of nature, which, though 
all unconsciously, has still a soothing influence on the 
most uncultivated mind ; he had nothing but the walls 
to look at, which were blank, save here axvd \\v^\^ NXsaX 
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a burnt stick, in the hand of one of the young O' Grady s, 
emulated the art of a Sandwich islander, and sketched 
faces as grotesque as, any pagan could desire for his idol ; 
or figures, after the old well-established schoolboy manner, 
which in the present day is called Persian painting, 
" warranted to be taught in three lessons." Now, this 
bespeaks degeneracy in the arts ; for in the time we write 
of, boys and girls acquired the art without any lessons 
at all, and abundant proofs of this intuitive talent existed 
on the aforesaid walls. Napoleon and Wellington were 
fighting a dud, while Nelsojji stood by to see fair play, 
he haying nothing better to do, as the battle of Trafalgar, 
represented in the distance, could, of course, go on without 
him. The anachronism of jumbling Bonaparte, Welling- 
ton, and Nelson together, was a trifle amongst the O'Gradys, 
as they were nearly as great proficients in history, ancient 
and modem, as in the fine arts. Amidst these efforts of 
genius appeared many an old rhyme, scratched with rusty 
nails by rustier policemen, while lounging in the justice- 
room during the legal decisions of the great O' Grady ; 
and all these wera gone over again and again by Andy, 
till they were worn out, all but one, — ^a rough representa- 
tion of a man hanging. 

This possessed a sort of fascination for poor Andy ; 
for at last, relinquishing all others, he stood riveted before 
it, and muttered to himself, " I wondher can they hang 
me — sure it's no murdher I done — ^but who knows what 
witnesses they might get? and these times they sware 
mighty hard; and Squire O'Grady has such a pack o' 
blackguards about him, sure he could get anything swore 
he liked. Oh ! wirra I wirra I what'U I do at all, at all 
— ^faix I I^ wouldn't like to be hanged — ph I look at him 
there — ^just the last kick in him — and a disgrace to my 
poor mother into the bargain. Augh ! — ^but it's a dirty 
death to die — ^to be hung up, like a dog over a gate, or 
an ould hat on a peg, just that-a-way ; " — and he extended 
his arm as he spoke, suspending his caubeen, while he looked 
with disgust at the effigy. " But sure they can't hang 
me — though now I remember. Squire Egan towld me 
long ago I'd be hanged some day or other. — I wondher 
does my mother know I'm tuk away — and Oonah too : 
the craythur would be sorry for me.-— Maybe if the mother 
spoke to Squire Egan, his honour would say a good word 
for me. Though that wouldn't do ; for him and Squire 
C Grady's bitther inimies now, though they wor once 
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good frinds. — Och hone ! — sure that's the way o' the 
woiid ; and a cruel hard world it is — ^so it is. Sure 
'twould be well to be out of it a'most, and in a betther 
world. I hope there's no po'chayses in heaven I " 

The soliloquy of poor Andy was interrupted by a low 
measured sound of thumping, which his accustomed ear 
at once distinguished to be the result of churning ; the 
room in which he was confined being one of a range of 
offices stretching backward from the principal building, 
and next door to the dairy. Andy had grown tired by 
this time of his repeated contemplation of the rhymes and 
the sketches, his own thoughts thereon, and his long 
confinement ; and jiow the monotonous sound of the 
churn-dash falling on his ear, acted as a sort of husho* 
and 'the worried and wearied Andy at last lay down on 
the platform, and fell asleep to the bumping lullaby. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The sportsmen having returned from their fishing ex- 
cursion to dinner, were seated round the hospitable board 
of Squire Egan ; Murphy and Dick in high glee at still 
successfully hoodwinking Furlong, and cartying on their 
mystification with infinite frolic. 

The soup had been removed, and they were in the act 
of enjoying the salmon, which had already given so much 
enjoyment, when a loud knocking at the door announced 
the arrival of some fresh guest. 

" Did you ask any one to dinner, my dear ? " inquired 
Mrs. Egan of her good-humoured lord, who was the very 
man to invite any friend he met in the course of the day, 
and forget it after. 

" No, my dear," answered the squire. " Did you, 
Dick ^ " said he. 

Dick replied in the negative, and said he had better 
go and see who it was; for looks of alarm had been 
exchanged between him, the squire, and Murphy, lest 
any stranger should enter the room without being apprised 
of the hoax going forward ; and Dawson had just reached 
the door, on his cautionary mission, when it was suddenly 
thrown wide open, and in walked, with a rapid step and 

♦The nurses' song for setting a child to sleep, whioh they pro* 
noxmce aottly, ** huzzho" 
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bustling air, an active little gentleman dressed in black, 
who was at Mrs. Egan's side in a moment, exclaiming 
with a very audible voice and much emprtssemtnt of 
manner — 

" My dear Mrs. Egan, how do you do ? I'm delighted 
to see you. Took a friend's pMvilege, you see, and have 
come unbidden to claim the hospitality of your table. 
The fact is, I was making a sick visit to this side of my 
parish, and finding it impi^sible to get home in time 
to my own dinner, I had no scruple in laying yours under 
contribution." 

Now this was the Protestant clergyman of the parish, 
whose political views were in opposition to those of Mr. 
Egan ; but the good hearts of both nSen prevented political 
feeling from interfering, as in Ireland it too of ten*^ does, 
with the social intercourse of life. Still, however, even if 
Dick Dawson had got out of the room in time, this was 
not the man to assist them in covering their hoax on 
Furlong, and the scene became excessively ludicrous the 
moment the reverend gentleman made his appearance. 
Dick, the squire, and Murphy opened their eyes at each 
other, while Mrs. Egan grew as red as scarlet when Furlong 
stared at her in astonishment as the new-comer mentioned 
her name, — she stammered out welcome as well as she 
could, and called for a chair for Mr. Bermingham, with 
all sorts of kind- inquiries for Mrs. Bermingham and the 
little Berminghams,— for the Bermingham manufactory 
in that line was extensive. 

While the reverend doctor was taking his seat, spread- 
ing his napkin, and addressing a word to each round the 
table. Furlong turned to Fanny Dawson, beside whom 
he was sitting (and who, by-the-bye, could not resist a fit of 
laughter on the occasion), and said, with a bewildered 
look — 

" Did he not addwess Madame as Mistwess Egan ? " 

" Yeth," said Fanny, with admu-able readiness ; " but 
whithper." And as Furlong inclined his head towards 
her, she whispered in his ear — " You muthn't mind him — 
he's mad, poor man I — that is, a little inthane, — and 
thinks every lady is Mrs. Egan. — ^An unhappy pathsion, 
poor fellow I — but quite harmleth,'* 

Furlong uttered a very prolonged " Oh I " at Fanny's 
answer to his inquiry, and looked sharply round the 
table ; for tl\^e was an indefinable something in the 
donduct of every one at the moment of Mr. Bermingham's 
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entrance that attracted his attention ; and the name 
" Egan," and everybody's fldgityness (which is the only 
word I can apply), roused his suspicion. Fanny's answer 
only half satisfied him ; and looking at Mrs. Egan^ who 
could not conquer her confusion, he remarked, — " How 
vewy wed Mistress O'Gwady gwew I " 

" Oh, tshe can't help blutshing, poor thoul I when 
'he thays ' Egan ' to her, and thinks her his furth love." 

" Howuewy widiculous, to be sure," said Furlong. 

" Haven't you innothent mad people thumtimes in 
England ? " said Fanny. 

" Oh, vewy," said Furlong ; " but this appea's to me 
so wema'kably stwange an abbewatfon." 

" Oh," returned Fanny, with quickness, " I thuppose 
people go mad on their ruling pathsion, and the ruling 
pathsion of the Irish, you know^ is love." 
,. The conversation all this, time was going on in other 
quarters, and Furlong heard Mr. Bermingham talking of 
his having preached last Sunday in his new church. 

" Suwely," said he to Fanny, "they- would not pe'mit 
an insane cle'gyman to pweaeh ? " 

"Oh," said Fanny, almost suffocating with laughter, 
" he only thinkth he's a clergyman." 

'* How vewy dwoll you are I." said Furlong. 

"Now you're only quithing me," said Fanny, looking 
with affected innocence in the face of the unfortunate 
young gentleman she had been quizzing most unmercifully 
the whole day. 

" Oh, Miste' O'Gwady," said Furlong, " we saw them 
going to dwOwn a man to-day." 

" Indeed I " said the squire, reddening, as he saw Mr, 
Bermingham stare at his being called O'Grady ; so, to 
cover the blot, and stop Furlong, he asked him to take 
wine. 

" Do they often dwown people here ? " continued 
Furlong, after he had bowed. 

" Not that I know of," said the squire. 

" But 'are not the lowe' o'ders wather given to what 
Lo'd Bacon calls " . 

" Who cares about Lord Bacon ? " said Murphy. 

" My dear sir, you supwise me I " said Furlong in utter 
amazement. " Lo'd Bacon's sayings " 

"By my sowl," said Murphy, "both himself .and his 
sayings are very rusty by this time." 

" Oh, I see, Miste' Muffy. — You neve' will be se^\ft>\%." 
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" God forbid ! " said Murphy, — " at dinner, at least, — 
or after. Seriousness is only sr morning amusement ; — it 
makes a very poor figure in the evening." 

" By-the-bye," said Mr. Bermingham, '* talking of 
drowning, I heard a very odd story to-day from O'Grady. 
You and he, I believe," said the clergyman, addressing 
Egan, " are not on as good terms as you were ? " 

At this speech Furlong did rather open his eyes, the 
squire hummed and hawed, Murphy coughed, Mrs. EgaQ 
looked into her plate, and Dick, making a desperate dash 
to the rescue, asked Furlong which he preferred, a single 
or a double-barrelled gun. 

Mr. Bermingham, p^ceiving the sensation his question 
created, thought he had touched upon forbiddep ground, 
and therefore did not repeat his question, and Fanny 
whispered Furlong that one of the stranger's mSd 
peculiarities was mistaking One person for another ; but- 
all this did not satisfy Furlong, whose misgivings as to 
the real name of his host were growing stronger every 
moment. At last Mr. Bermingham, without alluding to 
the broken friendship between Egan and O'Grady, re- 
turned to the *' odd story " he had- heard that morning 
about drowning. ^ / 

" 'Tis a very strange affair," said he, "and our'sidc- 
of the country is all alive about it. A gentleman who 
was expected from Dublin last night at Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall, arrived, as it is ascertained, at the village, and 
thence took a post-chaise, since which time he has not 
been heard of ; and as a post-chaise was discovered this 
morning sunk in the river close by Ballysloughgutthery 
bridge, it is suspected the gentleman has been drowned 
either by accident or design. The postilion is in confine- 
ment on suspicion, and O'Grady has written to the Castle 
about it to-day, for the gentleman was a Government 
officer." 

" Why, sir," said Furlong, " that must be me I " 

" You, sir I " said Mr. Bermingham, whose tur^ it was 
to be surprised now. 

" Yes, sir," said Furlong, " I took a post-chaise at the 
village last night, — and I'm an office' of the Gove'ment." 

" But you're not drowned, sir,— and he was," said 
Bermingham. 

" To be su'e Fm not dwowned ; but I'm the pe'son." 

" Quite impossible, sir," said Mr. Bermingham, " You 
<an't be the person." 
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''Why, sir, 80 you expect to pe*swade me out of my 
own identity ? " 

*' Oh," said Murphy, " there will be no occasion to 
prove identity till the body is found, and the coroner's 
inquest sits ; — that's the law, sir, — at least, in Ireland." 

Furlong's bewildered look at the unblushing impudence 
of Murphy was worth anything. 'While he was dumb 
from astonishment, Mr. Bermingham, with marked 
politeness, said — 

" Allow me, sir, for a moment to explain to you. You 
see, it could not be you, for the gentleman was going to 
Mr. O'Grady's." . 

" Well, sir," said Furlong, " and here I am." 

The wide stare of the two men as they looked at each 
other was killing ; and" while Furlong's face was turned 
towards Mr. Bermingham, Fanny caught the clergyman's 
eye, tapped her forehead with the forefinger of her right 
hand, shook her head, and turned up her eyes with an 
expression of pity, to indicate that Furlong was not quite 
(igbt in his mind. 

" Oh, I beg pardon, sir," said Mr. Bermingham. " I 
see it's a mistake of mine." 

" There certainly is a vewy gweat mistake somewhere," 
said Furlongs who was now bent on a very direct question. 
" Pway, Miste' O'Gwady," said he, addressing Egan, — 
" that is, if you are Miste' O'Gwady, — will you tell me, 
are you Miste' O'Gwady ? " 

" Sir," said the squire, " you have chosen to call me 
O* Grady ever since you came here, — ^but my name is Egan." 

" What J — the member for the county ? " cried Furlong, 
horrified. 

' "Yes," said the squire^ laughing; "do you want a 
frank?" 

* " 'Twill save your friends postage," said Dick, " when 
you^write to them to say you're safe." 

" Miste' Wegan," said Furlong, with an attempt at 
offended dignity, " I conside' myself vewy ill-used." 

" You're the first man I ever heard of being ill-used 
in Merryvale House," said Murphy. 

" Sir, it is a gwievous w'ong I " 

" What IS all this about ? " asked Mr. Bermingham. 

" My dear friend," said the squire, laughing, — though, 
indeed, that was not peculiar to him, for every one round 
the table, save the victim, was doing the same thing (as 
for Fanny, she shouted), — " My dear friend, this ^<^wW&\sva3DL 
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came to my house last night, and / took hun for a friend of 
Moriarty's, whom I have been expecting for some days. 
He thought, it appears, this was Neck-or-Nothing Hall, 
and thus a mutual mistake has arisen. All I can say is, 
that you are most welcome, Mr. Furlong, to the hospi- 
tality of this house as long as you please." 

" But, sir, you should not have allowed me to wemain 
in you' house," said Furlong. 

" That's a doctrine," said the squire, " in which you 
will find it difficult to make an Irish host coincide." 

" But you must have known, sir, that it was not my 
intention to come to your house." 

" How could I know that, sir ? " said the squire 
jocularly. 

" Why, Miste' Wegan — ^you know — that is — in fact — 
d — n it, sir," said Furlong at last, losing his temper, 
'* you know I told you all about our electioneering tactics." 

A loud laugh was all the response Furlong received to 
this outbreak. 

" Well, sir," repeated he, " I pwotest it is extwemewy* 
unfair ! " 

*' You know, my dear sir," said Dick, " we Irish are 
such poor ignorant creatures, according to your own account, 
that we can make no use of the knowledge with which you 
have so generously supplied us." 

" You know," said the squire, " we have no real finesse." 

" Sir," said Furlong, growing sulky, " there is a certain 
finesse that is fair, and another that is unfair — ^and I 
pwotest against " 

" Pooh ! pooh I " said Murphy. "Never mind trifles. 
Just wait till to-morrow, and I'll show you even better 
salmon-fishing than you had to-day." 

" Sir, no considewation would make me wemain anothe' 
wower in this house." 

Murphy, screwing his lips together, puffed out some- 
thing between a whistle and the blowing out of a candle, 
and ventured to suggest to Furlong he had better wait even 
a couple of hours, till he had got his allowance of claret. 
*' Remember the adage, sir — ' In vino Veritas,* and we'H^ 
tell you all our electioneering secrets after we've had enough 
wine." • 

*' As soon, Miste' Wegan," said Furlong, quite chap- 
fallen, " as you can teU me how I can get to the house to 
which I intended to go, I will be weady to bid you good 
evening." 
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" If you are detennined, Mr. Furlong, to remain here no 
longer^ I shall not press my hospitality upon you : )«rhen- 
ever you decide on going, my carriage shall be at your 
service." 

"The soone' the bette', sir," said. Furlong, retreating 
still farther into a cold and sulky manner. 

The squire made no further attempt to conciliate him ; 
he merely said, "Dick, ring the bell. Pass the claret. 
Murphy." 

The bell was rung— the claret passed — a servant entered, 
and orders were given by the squire that the carriage 
should be at the door as soon as possible. In the interim, 
Dick Dawson, the squire, and Murphy laughed as if 
nothing had happened, and Mrs. Egan conversed in an 
undertone with Mr. Bermingham. Fanny looked mis- 
chievous, and Furlong kept his hand on the foot of his 
glass, and shoved it about something in the fashion of an 
uncertain chess-player, who does not know where to put 
the-piece on which he has laid his finger. 

The carriage was soon announced, and Mrs. Egan, as 
Furlpn^ seemed so anxious to go, rose from table ; and as 
she retired he made her a cold and formal bow. He at- 
tempted a tender look, and soft word, to Fanny, — for 
Furlong, who thought himself a beau gargon, had been 
playing off his attractions upon her all day, but the mis- 
chievously merry Fanny Dawson, when she caught the 
sheepish eye, and heard the mumbled gallantry of the 
Castle Adonis, could not resist a titter, which obliged her 
to hide her dimpling cheek and pearly teeth in her hand- 
kerchief as she passed to the door. The ladies being gone, 
the squire asked Furlong would he not have some more 
wine before he went. 

" No, thank you, Miste' Wegan," replied he, " ^fter 
being twicked in the manner that a " 

"Mr. Furlong," said the squire, "you have said quite 
enough about that. When you came into my house last 
night, sir, I had no intention of practising any joke upon 
.you. You should have had the hospitality of an Irishman's 
house, without the consequence that has followed, had 
you not indulged in sneering at the Irishman's country, 
which, to your shame be it spoken, is your own. You 
vaunted your own superior intelligence and finesse over us, 
sir ; and told us you came down to overthrow poor Pat in 
the trickery of electioneering movements. Under those 
circumstances, sir, I think what we ha^ve A^orkfeV^ 5]^'^^. V«a* 
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We have shown you that you are no match for us in the 
finesse upon which you pride yourself so much ; and the 
next time you talk of your countrymen, and attempt to 
undervalue them, just remember how you have been out- 
witted at Merryvale House. Good evening, Mr. Furlong. 
I hope we part without owing each other any ill-will.'* The 
squire offered his hand, but Furlong drew up, and amidst 
such expletives as " weally," and " I must say," he at last 
made use of the word " atwocious.", 

" What's that you s^y ? " said Dick. " You don't speak 
very plain, and I'd like to be sure of the last word you 
used." 

" I mean to say that a — ^" and Furlong, not much 
liking the tone of Dick's question, was humming and haw- 
ing a sort of explanation of what " he meant to say,'* when 
Dick thus interrupted him — 

" I teU you this, Mr. Furlong, — all that has been done 
is my doing — I've humbugged you, sir — humbugged, I've 
sold you — dead. Fve pump'd you, sir — ^all your election- 
eering bag of tricks, bribery y and all, exposed ; and now 
go off to O'Grady, and tell him how the poor ignprant 
Irish have, done you; and, see, Mr. Furlong," added Dick 
in a quiet undertone, '' if there's anything that either he 
or you don't like about the business, you shall have any 
satisfaction you like, and as often as you please." 

" I shall conside* of that, sir," said Furlong, as he left 
the house, and entered the carriage, where he drew himself 
back in offended dignity, and soliloquised vows of ven- 
geance. But the biunping of the carriage over a rough 
road disturbed the pleasing reveries of revenge, to awaken 
him to the more probable and less agreeable consequences 
likely to occur to himself for the blunder he had made ; 
for, with all the puppy's self-sufficiency and conceit, he 
could not by any process of mental delusion conceal from 
himself the fact that he had been most tremendously done^ 
and how his party would take it was a serious considera- 
tion. O'Grady, another horrid Irish squire — ^how should 
he face him ? For a moment he thought it better to go 
back to Dublin, and he pulled the check-string — the 
carriage stopped — down went the front glass. " I say, 
coachman." 

" I'm not the coachman, sir." 

" Well, whoever you are- 



I'm the groom only, sir ; for the coachman was-- 



D — n it, I don't want to know who you are, or about 
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your affairs. I want you to listen to me — cawn't you 
listen ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, then— dwive to the village." 

" I thought it was to the Hall I was to dhrive, sir." 

" Do what you're told, sir,— ^the village 1 " 

"•What village, sir?" asked Mat, the groom — who 
knew well enough, but from Furlong's impertinence did 
not choose to understand anything gratuitously. 

" Why, the village I came fwom^yeste'day." 

" What village was that, sk ? " 

" How stoopid you are 1^ — ^the village the mail goes to." 

" Sure, the mail goes to all the villages in Ireland, sir." 

" You pwovoking blockhead I — Good heavens, how 
stoopid you Iwish are I — the village that leads to Dublin." 

" Faith, they aU lead to Dublin, sir." 

" Confound you — ^you must know ! — the posting village, 
you know— that is, not the post town, if you know what 
a post town is." 

" To be sure I do, sir — where they sell blankets, you 
mane." 

" No I — no I — no I — I want to go to the village where 
they keep post-chaises — now you know." 

'* Faix, they have po'chayses^in all the villages here ; 
there's no betther acconunodation for man or baste in the 
world than here, sir." 

Furlong was mute from downright vexation, till his rage 
got vent in an oath, another denunciation of Irish stupidity, 
andatlasta declaration that the driver must know the village. 

" How would I know it, sir, when you don't know it 
yourself ? " asked the groom ; " I suppose it has a name to 
it, and if you tell me that, I'll dhrive you there fast enough." 

" I cannot wemember your howwid names here — it is 
a Bal, or Bally, or some such gibbewish " 

Mat would not be enlightened. 

" Is there not Bal or Bally something ? " 

" Oh, a power o' Bailies, sir ; there's Ballygash, and 
Ballyslash, and Ballysmish, and Ballysmash, and" — so 
went 01} Mat, inventing a string of Bailies till he was 
stopped by the enraged Furlong. 

" None o' them ! none o' them I " exclaimed he in a 
fury ; " 'tis something about ' dirt ' or ' mud.' " 

"Maybe 'twould be gutther, sir," said Mat, who saw 
Furlong w^s near the mark and he thought he might as 
well make a virtue of telling him. 
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" I believe you're right " said Furlong. 

" Then it is Ballysloughgutthery you want to go to, sir.*' 

" That's the name I " said Furlong snappishly ; " dwive 
there I " And, hastily pulling up the glass, he threw himself 
back again in the carriage. Another troubled vision of 
what the secretary would say came across him, and, after 
ten minutes' balancing the question, and trembling at 
the thoughts of an official blowing up, he thought he had 
better even venture on an Irish squire ; so the check-string 
was again pulled, and the glass hastily let down. 

Mat halted. " Yis, sir," said Mat. 

" I think I've changed my mind — dwive to the Hall I " 

" I wish you towld me, sir, before I took the last turn — 
we're nigh a mile towards the village now." 

" No matte', sir 1 " said Furlong ; " dwive where I tell 
you." 

Up went the glass again, and Mat turned round the 
horses and carriage with some difficulty in a narrow 
by-road. 

Another vision came across the bewildered fancy of 
Furlong — the certainty of the fury of O'Grady — the 
immediate contempt, as well as anger, attendant on his 
being bamboozled ; and the result, at last, being the 
same, in drawing down the secretary's anger. This pro- 
duced another change of intention, and he let down the 
glass for the third time, — once more changed his orders 
as concisely as possible, and pulled it up again. All this 
time Mat was laughing internally at the bewilderment 
of the stranger, and as he turned round the carriage again 
he exclaimed, ** By this and that, you're as hard to dhrive 
as a pig ; for you'll neither go one road nor th'other." 
He had not proceeded far, when Furlong determined to 
face O'Grady instead of the Castle, and the last and final ' 
order for another turnabout was given. Mat hardly 
suppressed an oath ; but respect for his master's carriage 
and horses stopped him. The glass of the carriage was 
not pulled up this time, and Mat was asked a few questions 
about the Hall, and at last about the squire. Now Mat 
had acuteness enough to fathom the cause of Furlong's 
indecision, and determined to make him as unfiappy as 
he could ; therefore, to the question of " What sort of a 
man the Squire was," Mat, re-echoing the question, replied 
— " What sort of a man, sir ? — faith, he's not a man at all, 
sir ; he's the divil." 

Furlong pulled up the glass, and employed the interval 
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between Mat's answer and reaching the Hall in making 
up his mind as to how he should " face the devil." 

The carriage, after skirting a high and ruinous wall 
for some time, stopped before a gateway that had once 
been handsome ; and Furlong was startled by the souncl 
of a most thundering bell, which the vigorous pull of Mat 
stimulated to its utmost pitch ; the baying of dogs which 
followed was terrific. A savage-looking gatekeeper made 
his appearance with a light — not in a lantern, but shaded 
with his tattered hat : many questions and answers 
ensued, and at last the gate \^as opened. The carriage 
proceeded up a very rough avenue, and stopped before 
a large, rambling sort of building, which even moonlight 
could exhibit to be very much out of repair. After re* 
peated knocking at the door (for Mat knew his squire and 
the other squire wete not friends now, and that he might 
be impudent), the door was unchained and unbarred, and 
Furlong deposited in Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 



CHAPTER XIV 

" Bach is the custom of Brsnksome hall." 

Lay of the Last MinstreL 

NECK-OR NOTHING HALL 



Ten good nights and ten good days 
It would take to tell the ways, 
Various, many, and amazing, 
Neck-or-nothing bangs all praising ; 
Wonders great and wonders small 
Are found in Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 

Racing rascals, of ten a twain. 

Who care not a rush for hail nor rain. 

Messages swiftly to go or to come, 

Or duck a taxman or harry a bum,* 

Or " clip a server," t did blithely lie 

In the stable parlour next to the sky.J: 

Dinners, save chance ones, seldom had they. 

Unless they could nibble their beds of hay. 

But the less they got, they were hardier all — 

'TwcCs the custom of Neck-or-Nothing Hall. 

* A facetious phrase for baiUff ; so often kicked. 

•]• Cutting off the ears of a process-server. . \^«^Vi^^. 
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®ite lord there sat in that terrible hall ; 

^h)0 ladies came at his terrible call, — 

One his mother, and one his wife. 

Each afraid of her separate life ; 

*3rkrte girls who trembled — fd^ont boys who shook 

jifibt times a-day at his lowering look ; 

§ix blunderbusses in goodly show, 

§tbtn horse-pistols were ranged below ; 

<Etj|kt domestics, great and small, 

In idleness, did nothing but curse them all ; 

fiint state-beds, where no one slept — 

^Kxn for family use were kept ; 

]>ogs Olleb^ witlf bums to make free. 

With a bold Wxixittn* in the treasury I 

Buch its numerical strength, I guess ; 

It can't be more, but it may be less. 

Tar-barrels new, and feathers old. 
Are ready, I trow, for the caitiff bold 

Who dares to invade 

The stormy shade 

Of the grim O'Grade, 
In his hunting hold. 

When the iron tongue of the old gate bell 
Summons the growling groom from his cell. 

Through cranny and crook, j|| 

They peer and they look, ^ ^^ 

With guns to send the intruders to heaven, f 
But when passwords pass 
That might " sarve a mass,'* J 
Then bars are drawn and chains let fall* 
And you get into Neck-or-Nothing HalL 

CANTO n 

And never a doubt 

But when you are in, 

If you love a whole skin, 

I'll wager and win, 
You'll be glad to get out. 

Doctor 0roiDl%ng*8 Metrical BofMnct, 

The bird's-eye view which the doctor's peep 'from 
Parnassus has afforded, may furnish the imagination 
of the reader with materials to create in his own 
mind a vague, yet not unjust, notion of Neck -or-* 

* A shilling, so called from its being worth thirteen pence in those days. 

t This is not the word in the MS. 

% Serving mass occupies about twenty-five minutes. 
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Nothing Hall; but certain details of the Hall itself, 
its inmates, and its customs, may be desired by the 
matter - of - ft ct reader or the more minutely curious, 
and sts an author has the difficult task before him of 
trying to please all tastes, something more definite is 
required. 

The Hall itself was, as we have said, a rambling sort of 
structure. Ramifying from a solid centre, which gave 
the notion of a founder well to do in the world, additions, 
without any architectural pretensions to fitness, were 
stuck on here and there, as whim or necessity suggested 
or demanded, and a most incongruous mass of gables, 
roofs, and chimneys, odd windows and blank walls, was 
the consequence. According to the circumstances of the 
occupants who inherited the property, the building was 
either increased or neglected. A certain old bachelor^ 
for example, who in the course of events inherited the 
property, had no necessity for nurses, nursery-maids, and 
their consequent suite of apartments ; and as he never 
aspired to the honour of matrimony, the ball-room, the 
drawing-room, and extra bed-chambers were neglected : 
while, he being a fox-hunter, a new kennel and range of 
stables were built, the dining-room enlarged, and all the 
ready-money he could get at spent in augmenting the 
plate, to keep pace with the racing-cups he won, and 
proudly displayed at his drinking bouts ; and when he 
died suddenly (broke his neck), the plate was seized at the 
suit of his wine-merchant ; and as the heir next in suc- 
cession got the property in a ruinous condition, it was 
impossible to keep a stud of horses along with a wife and 
a large family, so the stables and kennel went to decay, 
while the lady's and family apartments could only be 
patched up. When the house was dOapidated, the 
grounds about it, of course, were ill kept. Fine old trees 
were there, originally intended to afford shade to walks 
which were so neglected as to be no more walkable than 
any other part of the grounds — the vista of aspiring stems 
indicated where an avenue had been, but neither hoe nor 
rolling-stone had, for many a year, checked the growth 
of grass or weed. — So much for the outside of the house : 
now for the inside. ^ 

That had witnessed many a thoughtless, expensive, 
headlong, and irascible master, but never one more so 
than the present owner ; added to which, he had the 
misfortune of being unpopular. Other men> tho\i^l\fc^^. 
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and headlong, and irritable as he, have lived and had 
friends, but there was something about O'Grady that 
was felt, perhaps, more than it could be defined, which 
• made him unpleasing : — ^perhaps the homely - phrase 
" cross-grained " may best express it, and O'Grady was, 
essentially, a cross-grained man. The estate, when he 
got it, was pretty heavily saddled, a^d the ".galled jade " 
did not " wince " the less for his riding. 

A good jointure to his mother was chargeable on the 
property, and this was an excuse on all occasions for the 
squire's dilatory payment^in other quarters. " Sir," he 
would say, " my mother's jointure is sacred— it is more 
than the estate can well bear, it is true — ^but it is a sacred 
claim, and I would sooner 'sacrifice my life — ^my honour, 

sir, than see that claim neglected I " Now all this 

sounded mighty fine, but his mother could never get her 
jointure regularly paid, and was obliged to live in the 
house with him : she was somewhat of an oddity, and^had 
apartments to herself, and, as long as she was let alone, 
and allowed to read romances in quiet, did not complain ; 
and whenever a stray ten-pound note did fall into her 
hands, she gave the greater part of it to her younger grand- 
daughter, who was fond of flowers and plants, ahd sup- 
ported a little conservatory on her grandmother's bounty, 
she paying the tribute of a bouquet to the old lady when 
the state of her botanical prosperity could afford it. The 
eldest girl was a favourite of an unde, and her passion 
being dogs, all the presents her unde made her in money 
were converted into canine curiosities ; while the youngest 
girl took an interest in the rearing of poultry. Now the 
boys, varying in age from eight to fourteen, had. their 
separate favourites too: — one loved bull-dogs and 
terriers, another game cocks, the third ferrets, and the 
fourth rabbits and pigeons. These multifarious tastes 
produced strange results. In the house, flowers and 
plants, indicating refinement of taste and costliness, 
were strongly contrasted with broken plaster, sofled 
hangings, and faded paint ; an expensive dog might be 
seen lapping cream out of a shabby broken plate ; 
a never - ending sequence of wars raged among the 
dependent favourites ; the bull - dogs and terriers 
chopping up the ferrets, the ferrets killing the game 
cocks, the game cocks killing the tame poultry and 
rabbits, and the ral^bits destroying the garden, assisted 
by the flying reserve of pigeons. It was a sort of Irish 
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retaliation, so amusingly exemplified in the nursery 
jingle — 

The water began to quench the fire. 
The fire began to bum the stick, 
The stick began to beat the dog. 
The dog began to bite the kid. 

In the midst of all these distinct and clashing tastes, 
that of Mrs. O'Grady (the wife) must not be forgotten ; 
her weak point was a feather-bed. Good soul ! anxious 
that whoever slept under her roof should lie softly, she 
would go to the farthest corner of the county to secure 
an accession to her favourite property — and such a col- 
lection of luxurious feather-beds never was seen In 
company with such rickety bedsteads, and tattered and 
mildewed curtains, In rooms uncarpeted, whose paper 
was dropping of! the wall : well might lb' be called paper- 
hanging, indeed I — ^whoSe washing-rtables were of deal, 
and whose delft was of the plainest ware, and even that 
minus sundry handles and spouts. Nor was the renowned 
O'Grady without his hobby, too. While the various 
members of his family were thwarting each other, his 
master mischief was thwarting them all ; like some 
wicked giant looking down on a squabble of dwarfs, and 
ending the fight by kicking then^ all right and left. Then 
he had his troop of pets, too— idle blackguards who were 
slingeing ♦ about the place eternally, keeping up a sort 
of " cordon sanitaire " to prevent the pestilential presence 
of a bailiff, which Is so catching, and turns to jail fever : — 
a disease which had been fatal in the family. O'Grady 
never ventured beyond his domain, except on the back of 
a fleet horse— there he felt secure : Indeed, the place he 
most dreaded legal assault In was his own house, where 
he apprehended trickery might Invade him : a carriage 
might be but a felnt^ and hence the great circumspection 
In the opening of doors. 

From the nature of the establishment, thus hastily 
sketched, the reader wUl see what an Ill-regulated jumble 
it was. The master, in difficulties, had disorderly people 
hanging about his place for his personal security ; from 
these very people his boys picked up the love of dog-fights, 
cock-fights, etc; ; and they, from the fights of their pets, 
fought amongst themselves, and were always fighting with 
their sisters ; so the reader will see the " metrical romance " 

* An Hibemicism, expressive of lounging laziness. 
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was not overcharged in its rhymes on Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall. 

^When Furlong entered the hall he gave his name to 
a queer-looking servant, with wild scrubby hair, a dirty 
face, a tawdry livery, worse for wear, which had mani- 
festly been made for a larger man, and hung upon its 
present possessor like a coat upon a clothes-horse ; his 
cotton stockings, meant to be white, and clumsy shoes, 
meant to be black, met each other half-way, and split the 
difference in a pleasing neutral tint. Leaving Furlong 
standing in the hall, he clattered upstairs, and a dialogue 
ensued between master and man, so loud that Furlong 
could hear the half of it, and his own name in a tone of 
doubt,' with that of " Egan " in a tone of surprise, and 
that of his " sable majesty " in a tone of anger, rapidly 
succeeded one another ; then such broken words and 
sentences, as these ensued,—" fudge ! — ^humbug ! — ^rascally 
trick ! — eh I — by the hokey, they'd better take care I — 
put the scoundrel under the pump I." 

Furlong more than half suspected it was to him this 
delicate attention was intended, and began to feel un- 
comfortable ; he sharpened his ears to their keenest 
hearing, but there was a lull in the conversation, and he 
could ascertain ond of the gentler sex was engaged in it, 
by the ogre-like voice uttering, — " Fudge, woman I — 
flddle-de-dee I " Then he caught the words, '* perhaps " 
and " gentleman," in a lady's voice, — then out thundered 
" that rascal's carriage I — ^why come in that ? — ^friend I— 
humbug! — ^rascal's carriage 1 — tar and feather him, by 
this and that'I " 

Furlong began to feel very uncomfortable ; the con- 
versation ended ; down came the servant, to whom 
Furlong was about to address himself, when the man 
said, " he would be with him in a minit," and vanished ; 
a sort of reconnoitring party, one by one, then passed 
through the hall, eyeing the stranger very suspiciouslyy 
any of them to whom Furlong ventured a word scurryiiig 
off in double quick time. For an instant he meditated 
a retreat, and looking to the door saw a heavy chain 
across it, the pattern of which must have been had from 
Newgate. He attempted to unfasten it, and as it clanked 
heavily the ogre's voice from upstairs bellowed, " M^o 
the d — ^I's that opening the door?" Furlong's .hand 
dropped from the chain, and a low growling went on up 
the staircase. The servant whom he first saw returned. 
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" I fear," said Furlong, " there is some misappwe- 
hension." 

" A what, sir ? " 

" A misappwehension." 

" Oh no, sir 1 It's only a mistake the master thought 
you might be making; he thinks you mistuk the house, 
maybe, sir." 

"Oh no — I wflther think he mistakes me ; will you 
do me the fayo*," — and he produced a packet of papers 
as he spoke, — " the favo' to take my cwedentials to Mr. 
O'Gwady, and if he thwows bis eye over these pape's " 

A% the word " piapers," there was a shout from above, 
" Don't touch them, you thief, don't touch them I — 
another blister, — ^ha; ha I — ^by the 'ternal this and that, 
I'll have him in the horse-pond I " A heavy stamping 
overhead ensued, and furious ringing of bells ; in the 
midst of the din a very pale lady came downstairs and, 
pointing the way to a small room-, beckoned Furlong to 
follow her. For a moment he hesitated, for his heart 
misgave him ; but shame at the thought of doubting 
or* refusing the summons of a lady overcame his fear, 
and he followed to a little parlour, where mutual explana- 
tions between Mrs. O'Grady and himself, and many 
messages, questions, and answers, which she carried up 
and downstairs, at length set Furlong's mind at ease 
respecting his personal safety, and finally admitted him 
into the presence of the truculent lord of the casUe, — 
who, when he heard that Furlong had been staying in the 
enemy's camp, was not, it may be supposed, in a sweet 
state of temper to receive him. O'Grady looked thunder 
as Furlong . entered : and eyeing him keenly for some 
seconds, as if he were taking a mental as well as an ocular 
measurement of him, he saluted him with — 

" Well, sir, — a pretty kettle of fish you've made of 
this. I hope you have not blabbed much about our 
affairs." 

" Why, I weally don't know — I'm not sure — that is, 
I won't be positive, because when one is thwown off his 
guard, you knpw " 

" Pooh, sir I a man should never be off his guard in 
an election. But, how the d — ^1, sir, could you make 
such a thundering mistake as to go to the wrong house? " 

" It was the howwid postilion, Miste' O'Grady." 

" The scoundrel ! " exclaimed O'Grady, stamping up 
and down the room. 
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At this moment a tremendous crash was heard ; the 
ladies jumped from their seats; O'Grady paused in his 
rage, and his poor pale vrife exclaimed, " 'Tis in the 
conservatory." 

A universal rush was now made to the spot, arid there 
was Handy Andy buried in the ruins of flower-pots and 
exotics, directly under an enormous breach in the glass- 
roof of the building. How this occurred a few words 
will explain. Andy, when he went to sleep in the justice- 
room, slept soundly for some hours, but awoke in the 
horrors of a dream in which he fancied he was about to 
be hanged. So impressed was he by the vision, that he 
determined on making his escape if% he could, and to 
this end piled the chair upon the desk, and the volumes 
of law books on the chair ; and being an active fallow, 
contrived to scramble up high enough to lay his hand 
on the frame of the skylight, and thus make his way 
out on the roof. Then walking, as well as the darkness 
would permit him, along the coping of the wall, he 'ap- 
proached, as it chanced, the conservatory, but the coping 
being loose, one of the flags turned under Andy's foot, 
and bang he went through the glass-roof, carrying down 
in his fall some score of flower-pots, and finally stuck in a 
tub, with his legs upwards, and embowered in the branches 
of crushed geraniums and hydrangeas. 

He was dr^ged out of the tub, amidst a shower of 
curses from O' Grady ; but the moment Andy recovered 
the few senses he had, and saw Furlongs regardless of 
the anathemas of the squire, he shouted out, " There 
he is ! — there he is ! '* and, rushing towards him, ex- 
claimed, '* Now, did I dhrowned you, sir, — did I ? Sure, 
I never murdhered you ! " 

'Twas as much as could be done to keep O'Grady's hands 
of! Andy, for smashing the conservatory, when Furlong's 
presence made him no longer liable to imipilsonment. 

" Maybe he has a vote ? " said Furlong, anxious to dis- 
play how much he was on the qui vive in election matters. 

" Have you a vote, you rascal ? " said'O'Grady. 

" You may sarche me, if you like, your honour," said 
Andy, who thought a vote was some sort of property he 
was suspected of stealing. 

" You are either the biggest rogue, or the biggest fool, 
I ever met," said O'Grady. " Which are you now ? " 

" Whichever your honour pl^zes," said Andy. 

" If I forgive you, will you stand-by me at the electioi^f ? " 
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/' I'll stand anywhere your honour bids me," said Andy 
humbly. 

" That's a thoroughgoing rogue, I'm inclined to think," 
said xO* Grady asMe to Furlong. 

" He loojcs niore like a fool, in my appwehension," was 
the reply. 

*' Oh, these follows conceal the deepest rogiuery some-; 
times under an assumed, simplicity. You don't understand 
the Irish." 

" Unde'stand ! " exclaimed Furlong ; " T pwonounce 
the whole countwy quite incompwehensible I " 

" Well ! "growled O'Grady to Andy, after a moment's 
consideration, " go down to the kitchen, you house- 
breaking vagabond, and get your supper I" 

Now, considering the "fee-faw-fum" qualities of 
O'Grady, the rcjader may be surprised at the easy manner 
in which Andy slipped through his fingers, after having 
slipped through the roof of his conservatory ; but as 
between two stools folks fall to the ground, so between 
two rages people sometimes tumble into safety, O'Grady 
was in a divided passion — ^first, his wrath was excited 
against Furlong for his blunder, and just as that was 
about to explode, the crash of Andy's sudden appear- 
ance amidst the flower-pots (like a practical parody on 
"Love among the roses") called off the gathering storm 
in a new direction, and the fury sufficient to annihilate 
one, was, by dispersion, harmless to two. But on the 
return of the party from the conservatory, after Andy's 
descent to the kitchen, O'Grady's rage ag^nst Furlong, 
thougji moderated, had settled down into a very sub- 
stantial dissatisfaction, which he evinced by poking his 
nose between his forefinger and thumb,, as if he meditated 
the abstraction of that salient feature from his face, 
shuffling his feet about, ;thro^ing his right leg over his 
left knee, and then suddenly, as i| that were a mistake, 
* throwing his left over the right, thrumming on the arm 
of his chair with his clenched hand, inhaling the air very 
audibly through his protruded lips, as if he were supping 
hot soup, and all the time fixing his eyes on the fire with 
a portentous gaze, as if he would have evoked from it a 
salamander. 

Mrs. O'Grady, in such a state of affairs, wishing to 
speak to the stranger, yet anxious- she should say nothing 
that could bear upon immediate circumstances, lest she 
might rouse her awful lord and master, racked her inven- 
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tion for what she should say ; and at last, with *' bated 
breath " and a vexy worn'^out smile, faltered forth — 

"tray, Mr. Furlong, "are you fond of shuttlecock ? " 

Furlong stared, and began a reply of ". Weally, I cawn'l 
say that " 

When O'Grady gruffly broke in with, " You'd better 
ask him, does he love teetotum." 

" I thought you could recommend me the best estab- 
lishment in the metropolis, Mr. Furlong, for buying 
shuttlecocks," continued the lady, unmindful of the 
interruption. 

" You had better ask him where you could get mouse- 
traps," growled O'Grady. 

Mrs. O'Grady was silent, and O'Grady, whose rage had 
now assumed its absurd fonr of tagging changes, con- 
tinued, increasing his growl, like a crescendo on the double- 
bass, as he proceeded : " You'd better ask, I think— 
mouse-traps — steel-traps — clap-traps — rat-traps — rattle- 
traps — rattle-snakes I " 

Furlong stared, — Mrs. O'Grady was silent, — and the 
Misses O'Grady cast fearful sidelong glances at "Pa," 
whose strange iteration always bespoke his not being 
in what good people call a " sweet state of mind " ; he 
laid hold of a teaspoon, and began beating a tattoo on 
the mantelpiece to a low smothered whistle of some very 
obscure tune, which was suddenly stopped to say to 
Furlong, very abruptly — 

" So, Egan diddled you ? " 

" Why, he certainly, as I conceive, pwactised, or I 
might say, in short — ^he — a — in fact- " 

" Oh yes," said O'Grady, cutting short Furlong's 
humming aiid hawitig ; " oh yes, I know, — diddled you." 

Bang went the spoon again, keeping time with another 
string of nonsense, — "diddled you — diddle, diddle, the 
cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the moon,— whj 
was there ? " 

" A Mister Dawson." 

"Phew!" ejaculated O'Grady, with a doleful whistle; 
" Dick the Divil I You were in nice hands I All up 
with us, — up with us — 

Up, up, up. 

And here we ga down, down, down,* Derry down I 

Oh, murtherl" and the spoon went faster than before. 
" Any one elise ? " 
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'" Mister Benningham." 

" Bermingham 1 " exclaimed O'Grady. 

" A clergyman, I think," drawled Furlong. 

" Bermingham I " reiterated O'Grady. " What busi- 
ness has he there, and be — — I " O'Grady swallowed a 
curse when he remembered he was a clergyman. "The 
enemy's camp — not his principles ! Oh, Bermingham, 
Bermingham — Brimmagem, Brummagem, Sheffield, Wol- 
verhampton — Murtherl Any one else? Was Durfy 
there?" 

" No," said Furlong ; " but there was an odd pe'son, 
whose name wymes to his — as you Seem fond of wymes, 
Mister O'Gwady." <t 

" What 1 " said O'Grady quickly, and fixing his eye 
on Furlong ; " Murphy ? " 

"Yes. Miste' Mufly." 

O^Grady gave a more doleful whistle than before, 
and, banging the spoon faster than ever, exclaimed again, 
*' Murphy ! — then I'll tell you what it is ; do you see 
that ? " and he held up the spoon before Furlong, who, 
being asked the same question several times, confessed 
he did see the spoon. " Then I'll tell you what it is," 
said O'Grady again ; " I wouldn't give you that for the 
election ; " and with a disdainful jerk he threw the spoon 
into the fire. After which he threw himself back in hiS 
chair, with an appearance of repose, while he glanced fiercely 
up at the celling and indulged in a very low whistle indeed. 
One of the girls *stole softly round to the#fire, and gently 
took up the tongs to recover the spoon ; it made a slight 
rattle, and her father turned smartly round, and said, 
" Can't you let the fire alone ? — there's coal enough on 
it ; — the devil burn 'em all, — Egan, Murphy^ and all o' 
them 1 What do you stand there for, with the tongs in 
your hands, like a hairdresser or a stuck pig ? I tell you 
I'm as hot as a limekiln ; go out o' that ! " 

-The daughter retired, and the spoon was left to its 
fate ; Jhe ladies did not dare to utter a word ; O'Grady 
continued his gaze on the ceiling, and his whistle ; and 
Furlong, very uncomfortable and much more astonished,' 
after sitting in silence for some time, thought a retreat 
the best move he could make, and intimated his wish to 
retire. 

Mrs. O'Grady gently suggested it was yet early ; which 
Furlong acknowledged, but pleaded his extreme fatigue 
after a day of great exertion. 
67— F 
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" I suppose you were canvassing," said O'Grady, with'a 
wicked grin. 

" Certainly not ; they could hardly pwesume on such a 
twick as that, I should think, in my pwesence." 

" Then what fat^tnied you ?— eh ? " 

" Salmon-fishing, - ir." 

" What I " exclaimed O'Grady, opening his fierce eyes 
and turning suddenly round. " Salmon-fishing ! Where 
the d — 1 were you salmon-fishing ? " 

" In the wiver, close by here." 

The ladies now all stared ; but Furlong advanced a 
vehement assurance, in answer to their looks of wonder, 
that he had taken some very fine salmon indeed. 

The girls could not suppress their laughter ; and O'Grady, 
casting a look of mingled rage and contempt on the fisher- 
man, merely uttered the ejaculation, " O Moses I " and threw 
himself back in his chair ; but starting up a moment after, 
he rang the bell violently. "What do you want, my 
dear ? " said his poor wife, venturing to lift her eyes, and 
speaking in the humblest tone — " what do^you want ? " 

" Some broiled bones I " said O'Grady, very much like 
an ogre ; " I want something to settle my stomach after 
what I've heard, for by the powers of ipecacuanha, 'tis 
enough to make a horse sick — sick, by the powers I — 
shivering all over like a dog in a wet sack, I must have 
broiled bones and hot punch I " 

The servant entered, and O'Grady swore at him for not 
coming sooner^ though he was really expeditious in his 
answer to the bell. 

" Confound your lazy bones ; you're never in time." 

" 'beed, sir, I came the minit I heerd the bell." 

" Hold your tongue 1 who bid you talk ? The devil fly 
away with you I and you'll never go fast till he does. 
Make haste now — go to the cook " 

" Yes, sir " 

" Curse you I can't you wait till you get your message? 
— go to the devil with you I — get some broiled bones — 
hot water and tumblers — don't forget the whisky — ^and 
pepper them well. Mind, hot — everything hot — screech- 
ing hot I Be off, now, and make haste — mind I — ^make 
haste 1 " 

" Yes, sir," said the servant, whipping out of the room 
with celerity, and thanking Heaven when he had the door 
between him and his savage master. When he got to the 
kitchen, he told the cook to make haste, if ever she made 
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haste in her life, " for there's owld Danger, upstairs, in the 
divil's timper, God bless us ! " said Mick. 

" Faix, he's always that," said the cook, scurrying across 
the kitchen for the gridiron. 

" Oh, but he's beyant all to-nig'.!^^ said Mick ; " I 
think he'll murther th^ chap upstairs,"" before he stops." 

" Oh, wirra I wirra 1 " cried the cook ; " there's the fire 
not bright, bad luck to it, and he wantin' a brile ! " 

" Bright or not bright," said Mick, " make haste, I'd 
advise you, or he'll have your life." 

The bell rang violently. 

" There, do you hear him tattherin* I " said Mick, rush- 
ing upstairs 

" I thought it was tay they wor takin'," said Larry 
Hogan, who was sitting in the chimney corner, Smoking. 

" So they are," said the cook. 

" Then I suppose briled bones is ginteel with tay I " 
said Larry. 

" Oh no I it's not for tay, at all, they want them ; it's only 
ould Danger himself. Whenever he's in a rage he ates 
briled bones." 

*' Faith, they're a brave cure for anger," said Larry ; 
" I wouldn't be angry myself if I had one." 

Down rushed Mick, to hurry the cook- — bang, twang ! 
went the bell as he spoke. " Oh, listen to him I " said 
Mick ; " for the tendher mercy o' Heaven, make haste I " 

The cook transferred the bones from the gridiron to a 
hot dish. 

*' Oh, murther, but they're smoked 1 " said Mick. 

" No matther," said the cook, shaking her r-ed ^Ibow 
furiously ; " I'll smother the smoke with the pepper — 
there I — give them a good dab o' musthard now, and serve 
them hot i" . 

Away rushed Mick, as the bell was rattled into fits again. 

While the cook had been broiling bones for O'Grady, 
below, he had beeh grilling Furlong for himself, above. 
In one of the pauses of the storm, the- victim ventured to 
suggest to his tormentor that all the mischances that had 
arisen might have been avoided if O'Grady had met him 
at the village, as he requested of him in one of his letters. 
O'Grady denied all knowledge of such a request, and after 
some queries about certain portions of the letter, it became 
manifest it had miscarried. 

" There I " said O'Grady—" there's a second letter 
astray ; I'm certain they put my letters astray ow^wT^^^'t* 
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There's a plot in the post-office against me ; by this and 
that, ril have an inquiry. I wish all the post-offices in 
the world were blown up ; and all the postmasters hanged, 
postmaster-general and all — I do — by the 'ternal war, I 
do — and all the mail coaches in the world ground to powder, 
and the roads they go t)n, into the bargain^ — devil a use in 
them, but to carry bad news over the universe — ^for all the 
letters with any good in them are lost ; and if there's a 
money enclosure in one, that's sure to be robbed. Blow 
the post-ofiice I say I — ^blow it, and sink it I '^ - 

It was at this moment Mick entered with the broiled 
bones, and while he was in the room, placing glasses on 
the table and making the necessary arrangements for 
making " screeching hot punch," he heard O'Grady and 
Furlong talking about the two lost letters. On bis descent 
to the kitchen, the cook was spreading a bit of supper 
there, in which Andy was to join, Andy having just com- 
pleted some applications of brown paper and vinegar to 
the bruises received in his fall. Larry Hogan, too, was 
invited to share in the repast ; and it was not the first time, 
by many, that Larry quartered on the squire. Indeed, 
many a good larder was open to Larry Hogan ; he held a 
very deep interest in the regards of all the female domestics 
over the country, not on the strength of his personal charms, 
for Larry had a hanging lip, a snub nose, a low forehead, a 
large ugly head, whose scrubby grizzled hair grew round 
the crown somewhat in the^form of a priest's tonsure. Not 
on the strength of his gallantry, for Larry was always 
talking morality and making sage reflections while he 
supplied the womankind with bits of lace, rolls of ribb6n, 
and now and then silk stockings. He always had some 
plausible story of how they happened to come in his way; 
for Larry was not a regular pedlar ;— carrying no box, 
he drew his chance treasures from the recesses of very 
deep pockets, contrived in various parts of his attire. No 
one asked Larry how he came by such a continued supply 
of natty articles, and if they had, Larry would not have 
told them, for he was a very " close " man, as well as a 
" civil spoken," under which character he was first intro- 
duced to the reader on the memorable night of Andy's 
destructive adventure in his mother's cabin. . Larry 
Hogan was about as shrewd a fellow as any in the whole 
country, and while no one could exactly make out what 
he was, or how he niade the two ends of his year meet, he 
knew nearly as much of every one's affairs as they did 
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themselves ; in the phrase of the country, he was "as cute 
as a fox, as close as wax, and as deep as a draw-well." 

The supper party sat down in the kitchen, and' between 
every three mouthfuls poor Mick could get, he was obliged 
to canter upstairs at the call of the fiercely-rung bell. 
Ever and anon, as he returned, he bolted his allowance 
Yrith an ejaculation, sometimes pious, and sometimes the 
reverse, on the hard fate of attendingsuch a " bom divil," 
as he called the squire. , 

" Why^ he's worse nor ever to-night," says the cook. 
" What ails him at all— what is it all about ? " 

" Oh, he's blowin' and blastin' away, about that quare 
slink-lookin' chap, upstairs, goin' to Squire Egan's instead 
of comin' here." • : 

" That was a bit o' your handy work," said Larry, with 
a grim smile at Andy. 

" And then," said Mick, " he's swarin' all tjie murthers 
in the world agen the whole counthry, about some letthers 
was stole out of the post-office by somebody." 

Andy's hand was in the act of raising a mouthful to his 
lips when these words were uttered ; his hand fell, and his 
mouth remained open. Larry Hogan had his eye on him 
at the moment. 

" He swares he'll have some one. in the body o' the jail," 
said Mick ; " and he'll never stop till he sees them swing." 

Andy thought of the effigy on the wall, and his dream, 
and grew pale. 

" By the hokey," said Mick» " I never see him in sitch 
a tattherin' rage I " — bang went the bell again— " Ow I 
owl" cried Mick, bolting a piece* of fat bacon, wiping 
his mouth in the sleeve of his livery, and running upstairs. 

*' Missis Cook, ma'am," said Andy, shoving back his 
chair from the table ; " thank you, ma'am, for your good 
supper, i think I'll be goin' jiow." 

" Sure, you're not done yet, man alive ? " 

" Enough is as good as a feast, ma'am," replied Andy. 

'* Augh I sure the morsel you took is more like a fast 
than a feast," said the cook ; " and it's not Lent." 

" It's not lent, sure enough," said Larry Hogan, with 
a sly grin ; " it's not lent, for you gave it to him." 

"Ah, Misther Hogan, you're always goin' on with 
your conundherums," said the cook r" sure, that's not the 
lent I mane, at all — I mane, -Good Friday Lent." 

" Faix, every Friday is good Friday that a tsv«xv %<5^Sk 
his supper," said Larry. - ' 
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" Well, you will be goln' on, Mlsther Hogan," said the 
cook. " Oh, but you're a witty man, but I'd rather have 
a yard of your lace, any day, than a mile o' your dis- 
course." 

" Sure, you oughtn't to mind my goin' on, when you're 
lettin' another man go off that-a-way," said Larry, 
pointing to Andy, who, hat in hand, was quitting the 
kitchen. 

" Faix, an' he mustn't go," said the cook ; " there's 
two words to that bargain,"^ and she closed the door and 
put her back against it. 

" My mother's expectin' me, ma'am," said Andy. 

" Throth, if it was your wife was expectin' you, she 
must wait a bit," said the cook ; " sure you wouldn't 
leave the thirsty curse on my kitchen ? — you must take 
a dhrop before you go ; besides, the dogs about the 
place would, ate you, onless there was some one they 
knew along wid you ; and. sure, if a dog bit you, you 
couldn't dhrink wather afther, let alone a dhrop o' 
beer, or a thrifle o' sper'ts : isn't that thrue, Misther 
Hogan ? " 

" Indeed, ah' it is, ma'amV answered Larry ; " no 
cue can dhrink afther a dog bites them, and that's the 
ray son that the larnM fackleties calls, the disaise high- 
dhry " 

" High-dhry what ? " asked the cook. 

" That's what I'm thinkin' of," said Larry. " High- 
dhry — high-dhry — something." 

" There's high-dhry snuff," said the cook. 

" Oh no — no, no, ma'am I " said Larry, waving his 
hand and shaking his head, as if unwilling to be inter- 
rupted in endeavouring to recall 

Some fleeting remembralice, ' 

*' high-dhry — ^po-^po — ^something about po ; faith, it's 
not unlike popery," said Larry. 

" Don't say popery," cried the cook ; " it's a dirty 
word I Say Roman Catholic, when you spake of the 
faith." 

" Do you think / would undhervalue the faith ? " said 
Larry, casting up his eyes. " Oh, Missis Mulligan, you 
know little of me ; d'you think I would undhervalue 
what is my hope past, present, and to come ?— u;7ia/ 
makes our hearts light \\^hen our lot is heavy ? — what 
wakes us love our neighbour as ourselves ? " 
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" Indeed, Misther Hogan," broke in the cook — " I nev^ 
Acnew any one fonder of calling in on a neighbour than 
yourself, particularly about dinner-time ** 

" What makes us," said Larry, who would not let the 
cook interrupt his outpouring of pious eloquence ; 
" what makes us fierce in prosperity to our friends, and 
meek in adversity to our inimies ? " 

" Oh I Misther Hogan I " said the cook, blessing her- 
self. 

" What puts the leg undher you when you are in 
throuble ? why, your faith : what makes you below 
deceit, and above reproach, and on either side of nothin' ? " 
Larry slapped the table like a prime minister, and there 
was no opposition. " Ob, Missis Mulligan, do you think 
I would desaive or bethray my fellow-crayture ? Oh, 
no — I would not wrong the child unborn,"— and this 
favourite phrase of Larry (and other rascals)— was and 
is, unconsciously, true : — for people, most generally,^ 
must be bom before they can be much wronged. 

"Oh, Missis Mulligan," said Larry, with a devotional 
appeal of his eyes to the ceiling, ** be at war with sin, and 
you'll be at paice witll yourself I " 

Just as Larry wound up his pious peroration, Mick 
shoved in the door against which the cook supported 
herself, and told Andy the squire said he should not 
leave the hall that night. 

Andy looked aghast. 

Again Larry Hogan's eye was on him. 

" Sure I can come back here in the mornin'," said 
Andy, who at the moment he spoke was conscious of the 
intention of being some forty miles out of the place before 
dawn, if he could get away. 

" When the Squire says a thing, it must be done," said 
Mick. " You must sleep here." 

" And pleasant dhrames to you," said Larry, who saw 
Andy wfaice under his kindly- worded stab. 

'* And where must I sleep ? " asked Andy dolefully. 

" Out in the big loft," said Mick. 

" ril show you the way," said Larry ; " Fm goin' to 
sleep there myself to-night, for it would be too far to go 
home. Good-night, Mrs. Mulligan — good-night, Micky 
— come along, Andy." 

Andy followe(f Hogan ; they had to cross a yard to 
reach the stables ; the night was clear, and the waning 
moon shed a steady though not a bright U^lxt o^ "Owii. 
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enclosure. Hogan cast a lynx eye around him to see if 
the coast were clear ; and satisfying himself it was, he 
laid his hand impressively on Andy's arm as they reached 
the middle of the yard, and setting Andy's face right 
against the moonlight, so that he might watch the slightest 
expression, he paused for a moment before he spoke ; 
and when he spoke, it was in a low 'mysterious 
whisper, — ^low, aS if he feared the night breeze might 
hear: — and the words were few, but potent, which 
he uttered ; they were these, — " Who robbed the post- 
office?" - 

The result quite satisfied Hogan ; and he knew how to 
turn his knowledge to account. — O'Grady and Egan were 
no longer friends ; a political contest was pending ; letters 
were missing ; Andy had been Egan's servant ; and Larry 
Hogan had enough of that mental chemical power which, 
from a few raw facts, unimportant separately, could make 
a combination of great value. 

Soon after breakfast at Merryvale the following morn- 
ing, Mrs. Egan wanted to see the squire. She went to 
his sitting-rOom — it was bolted. He told her, from the 
inside, he was engaged just then. But would see her by- 
and-by. She retired to the drawing-room, where Fanny 
was singing. " Oh, Fanny," said her sister, '* sing me 
that dear new song of 'the voices' — 'tis so sweet, and 
must be felt by those who, like me, have a happy 
home." 

Fanny struck a few notes of a wild and peculiar sym- 
phony, and sang her sister's favourite. 

'THE VOICE WITHIN 



You ask the dearest place on earth. 
Whose simple joys can never die ; 
'Tis the holy pale of the happy hearth, ^ 

Where love doth light each beaming eye ! 
With snowy shroud . 
Let tempests loud 
AjB^nd my old tower raise their din ; — 
What boots the shout 
Of storms without, 
While voices sweet resound within ? 
! dearer sound 
For the tempest round, 
The voices sweet within ! 
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I ast not wealth, I ask not power ; 

But, gracious Heaven, oh, grant to me 
That, when the storms of Fate may lower, 
My heart just like my home may be ! 
When in the gale 
Poor Hope's white sail 
No haven can for shelter win, ^ 

Fate's darkest skies 
The heart defies 
Whose still small voice is sweet within I ' 
Oh heaveilly sound ! 
'Mid the tempest round. 
That voice so sweet within ! 

Egan had entered as Fanny was singing the second 
verse; he wore a troubled air, which his wife, at first, 
did not remark. " Is not that a sweet song, Edward ? " 
said she. " No one ought to like it more than you, for 
your home is youi: happiness, and no one has a clearer 
conscience." 

Egan kissed her gently, and thanked her for her good 
opinion^ — and asked what she wished to say to him : they 
left the room. 

Fanny remarked Egan's unusually troubled air, and it 
marred her music : leaving the piano, and walking to the 
window, she saw Larry Hogan walking from the house 
down the avenue. 



CHAPTER XV 

If the morning brought uneasiness and distrust to Merry- 
vale, it dawned not more brightiy on Neck-or-No thing 
Hall. The discord of the former night was not preparatory 
to a harmony on the morrow, and the parties separating 
in ill-humour from the drawing-room, were not likely to 
look forward with much pleasure to the breakfast-parlour. 
But before breakfast sleep was to intervene — that is, for 
those who could get it, and the unfortunate Furlong was 
not amongst the number. Despite the very best feather- 
bed Mrs. O'Grady had selected for him from amongst her 
treasures, it was long before slumber weighed down his 
feverish eyelids ; and even then, it was only to have 
them opened again in some convulsive start of a troubled 
dream. All his adventures of the YasV io\3a:-»xi^-V^^x»Jcs 
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hours were jumbled together in strange confusion : — now 
on a lonely road, while dreading the assaults of robbers, 
his course was interrupted not by a highwayman, but a 
river, whereon embarking, he began to catch ssdmon in 
a most surprisingly rapid manner^ but just as he was 
about to haul in his fish, it escaped from the hook, and 
the ^almon, making wry faces at him, very impertinently 
exclaimed, '* Sure, you wouldn't catch a poor ignorant 
Irish salmon ? " — ^he then snapped his pistols at the 
insolent fish, and then his carriage breaks down, and he 
is suddenly transferred from the river to the road ; — 
thieves seize upon him and bind his hands, but a charming 
young lady with pearly teeth cuts his bonds and conducts 
him to a castle where a party are engaged in playing 
cards ; — ^he is invited to joiii, and as his cards are dealt 
to him, he anticipates triumph in the game, but by some 
malicious fortune, his trumps are transformed into things 
of no value, as they touch the board ; — he loses his money, 
and is kicked out when his purse has been emptied, and 
he escapes along a dark road, pursued by his spoilers, 
who would take his life, and a horrid cry of " broiled 
bones " rings in his ears as he flies ; — he is seized and 
thrown intb a river, where, as he sinks, the sdlmon raise 
a chorus of rejoicing, and he wakes, in the agonies of 
drowning, to find himself nearly suffocated by sinking 
into the feathery depths of Mrs. O' Grady's pet bed. After 
a night passed in such troubled visions, poor Furlong 
awoke unrefreshed, and, with bitter recollections of the 
past and mournful anticipations of the future, arose, and 
prepared to descend to the parlour, where a servant told 
him breakfast was ready. 

His morning greeting by the family was not of that 
hearty and cheerful character which generally distinguishes 
the house of an Irish squire ; for though O' Grady was 
not so savage as on the preceding evening, he was rather 
gruff, and the ladies dreaded being agreeable when the 
master's temper blew from a stormy point. Furlong 
could hot help regretting at this moment the lively break- 
fast-table of Merry vale, nor avoid contrasting to disad- 
vantage the two Miss O'Gradys with Fanny Dawson. 
Augusta, the eldest, inherited the prominent nose of 
her father, and something of his upper lip, too, beard 
included ; and these, unfortunately^ were all she was 
ever likely to inherit from him ; and Charlotte, the 
younger, had the same traits in a moderated degree^ 
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Altogether, he thought the girls the plainest he had ever 
seen, and the house more horrible than anything that 
was ever imagined ; and he sighed a faint fashionable 
sigh, to think his political duties had expelled him from 
a paradise to send him 

" The other way^he other way I " 

Four boys and a little girl sat at. a side-table, where a 
capacious jug of milk, large bowls, and a lusty loaf were 
laid under contribution amidst a suppressed but continuous 
wrangle which was going forward amongst the juniors ; and 
a snappish " I will," or " I wpn't," a " Let me alone," or a 
'* Behave yourself," occasionally was distinguishable above 
the murmur of dissatisfaction. A little squall from the 
little girl at l^t made O'Grady turn-round and swear that 
if they did not behave themsdves he'd turn them all out. 

" It is all Goggy, sir," ^aid the girl.; 

" No, it's not, you dirty little thing," qried George, 
whose name was thus euphoniously abbreviated. 

" He's putting " said the girl, with excitement. 

" Ah, you dirty little " interrupted Goggy, in a low 

contemptuous tone. 

" He's putting, i^ir " 

" Whisht I you young devils, will you I " cried 0' Grady, 
and a momentary silence prevailed ; but the little girl 
snivelled, and put up her bib (pipafore) to wipe her eyes, 
while Goggy put out his tongue ^t her. Many minutes 
had not elapsed when the girl again whimpered — 

" Call to Goggy, papa ; he's putting some mouses' 
tail?^ into my milk, sir." 

" Ah, you dirty little tell-tale I " cried Goggy reproach- 
fully ; "^ telMale is worse than a mouse's tail." 

O'Grady jumped up, gave Master Goggy a box on the 
ear, and then caught him by the afojresaid appendage 
to his head, and as he led him to the dopr by the same, 
Goggy bellowed liistily, and when ejected from the room 
howled down the passage more like a dog than a human 
being. O'Grady, on resuming his §eat, told Polshee 
(Mary, the little girl) she was always gettii^g Goggy a 
beating, and she was a little cantankerous cat and a dirty 
tell-tale, as Goggy said. Amongst the ladies and Furlong 
the breakfast went forward ^with coldness and constraint, 
and all were glad when it yras nearly over. At this period 
Mrs. O'Grady half filled a large bowl from the tea-urn, 
and then added to it some weak tea, and Miss 0' Grady 
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collected all the broken bread about the table on a plate. 
Just then Furlong ventiffed to *' twouble " Mrs. O' Grady 
for a leetle more tea, and before he handed her his cup, he 
would haVe emptied the sediment in the slop-basin, but 
by mistake he popped it into the large bowl of miserable 
Mrs. O' Grady had prepared. Furlong begged a thousand 
apologies, but Mrs. O' Grady assured him it was of no 
consequence, as it was only for the tutor, 

O' Grady having swallowed his breakfast as ;^ fast as 
possible, left the room; the whole party soon followed, 
and on arriving in the di*awing-room the young ladies 
became more agreeable when no longer under the con- 
straint of their ogre father. Furlong talked slip-slop 
commonplaces with them ; they spoke of the country 
and the weather, and he of the city; they assured him 
that the dews w6re heavy in the evening, and that the 
grass was so green in that part of the country ; he obliged 
them with the interesting information that the Liffy ran 
through Dublin, but that the two sides of the city com- 
municated by means of bridges — that the h(5uses were 
built of red bridk generally, and that the hail-doors were 
painted in imitation of mahogany ; to which the young 
ladies responded, " La, how odd I " and added, that in 
the country people mostly paliited their hall-doors green 
to match the gras^. Furlong admitted the propriety of 
the proceeding, aiid said he liked uniformity. Tte young 
ladies quite coincided in his opihion, declared they all 
were so fond of uniformity I and added, th^t one of their 
carriage horses was blind. 

Furlong admitted the excellence of the observation, 
and said, in a very sbft vol^e, that LoVie ^a^ blind also. 

" Exactly,"' said Miss O^Gfady, '* and that's the reason 
we call our horse * Cupid ' I " - - 

" How dever I/^ replied Furlong. 

"And thb mare that goes in harness with him— she's 
an ugly creature, to be sure— but we call her ' Venus.' " 

" How dwoU I " ^aid Furlong. ^ 

*' That's for untformity," said Miss O'Grady. 

*' How good I " was the rejoinder. 

Mrs. O'Grady, who! had left the room for a few minutes, 
now returned, and told Furlong she would show him 
over the house, if he pleased/ He assented, of course, 
and under her guidance went through many apartments : — 
those on the basement story were hurried through rapidly, 
J)ut when Mrs. O'Grady got him upstairs, amongst the 
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bed-rooms, she dwelt on the excellence of every apartment. 
" This I need not show you, Mr. Furlong, — 'tis your own ; 
I hope you slept well last night."— This was the twentieth 
time the question had been asked. " Now, here is an- 
other, Mr. Furlong ; the window looks out on the lawn ; — 
so nice to look out on a lawn, I thinks in the morning, 
when one gets up I — so refreshing and wholesome I Oh I 
you are looking at the stain in the ceiling, but we couldn't 
get the roof repaired in time before the winter set in last 
year, and Mr. O'Grady thought we might as well have 
the painters and slaters together in the summer — and the 
house does want paint indeed — ^but we all hate the smell 
of jpaint. S'ee here. Mister Furlong," and she turned up a 
quilt as she spoke, " just put your hand into that bed ; 
did you ever feel a finer bed ? " 

Furlong declared he never did. 

** Oh, you don't know how to feel a bed I — ^put youi 
hand into it — well, that way.; "—rand Mrs. O'Grady plunged 
her arm up to the elbow into the object of her admiration. 

Furlong poked the bed, and was all admiration. 

" Isn't it beautiful ? " 

" Cha'ming I " replied Furlong, trying to pick off the 
bits of down which clung to his cqat. 

"Oh, never mind the down,^-you shall be brushed 
after; I always show my beds, Mr. Furlong. Now, here's 
another ;"-r-and so she went on, dragging poor Furlong 
up and down the house, and he did not get out of lier 
clutches till he had poked ^11 the beds in the establishment. 

As soon as that ceremony was over, and that his coat 
had undergone the process of brushing, he wished to take 
a stroll, and was ^oing forth, when Mrs. O' Grady interrupted , 
him with the assurance that it would not be safe unless 
some one of the family becanie his escort^ for the dogs 
were so fierce — Mr. O'Grady was so fond; of dogs, and so 
proud of a particular breed of dogs he had, so remarkable 
for their courage,— he bad b/etter wait till the boys had 
done their Latin lesson. So Furlong was marched back 
to the drawing-room. 

There the younger daughter addressed him with a 
message from her grandmamma, who wished to have the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance, and hoped he would 
pay her a visit. Furlong, of course, was " quite delighted " 
and " too happy," and the young lady, thereupon, led 
him to the old lady's apartment. , 

The old dowager had been a beauty in \i«t ^^^mHXv, ^xA. 
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one of the belles of the Irish court, and when she heard " a 
gentleman from Dublin Castle " was in the house, she 
desired to see him. To see any one from that seat of her 
juvenile joys and triumphs would have given her delight, 
were it only the coachman that had driven a carriage 
to a levee or a drawing-room ; she could ask him about 
the sentinels at the gate, the entrance-porch, and if the 
long range of windows yet glittered with lights on St. 
Patrick's night ; but to have a conversation with an 
official from that seat of government and courtly pleasure 
was, indeed, something to make her happy. 

On Furlong being introduced, the old lady received 
him very courteously, at the same time with a certain 
air that betokened she was accustomed to deference. 
Her commanding figure was habited in a loose morning 
wrapper, made of grey flannel ; but while this gave evidence 
she studied her personal comfort rather than appearance, 
a bit of pretty silk handkerchief about the neck, very 
knowingly displayed, and a becoming ribbon in her cap, 
showed she did not quite neglect her good looks ; it did 
not require a very quick eye to see, besides, a small 
touch of rouge on the cheek which age had depressed, 
and the assistance of Indian ink to the eyebrow which 
time had thinned and faded. A glass filled with fifowers 
stood on the table before her, and a quantity of books lay 
scattered about; a guitar — not the Spanish instrument 
now in fashion, but the English one of some eighty years 
ago, strung with wire and tuned in th^ds — ^hung, by a 
blue ribbon, beside her ; a comer-Cupboard, fantastically 
carved, bore some curious specimens of China, on one side 
of the room; while, in strange discord ¥ith what was 
really scarce and beautiful, the commonest Dutch cuckoo- 
clock was suspended on the opposite wall; close beside 
her chair stood a very pretty little Japan table, bearing 
a looking-£^ass with numerous drawers, framed in the 
same material ; and while Furlong seated himself, the old 
lady cast a sidelong glance at the mirror, and hier withered 
fingers played with the fresh ribbon. 

" You have recently arrived from the Castle, sir, I 
understand.*' 

" Quite wecently, madam, — awived last night." 

" I hope his Excellency is well — not that I have the 
honour of his acquaintance, but I love the Lord Lieutenant 
— and the aides-de-camps are so nice, and the little pages I 
—put a marker in that book," said she, in an undertone, 
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to her granddaughter, " page seventy-four ;— ah," she 
resumed in a higher tone, " that reminds me of the Honour- 
able Captain Wriggle, who commanded a seventy-four, 
and danced with me at the Castle the evening LadyLegge 
sprained her ankle.— -By-the-bye, are there any seventy- 
fours in Dublin now ? " 

*' I wather think,'* said Furlong, " the bay is not suffici- 
ently deep for line-of-battle ships." 

"Oh dear, yes I I have seen quantities of seventy- 
fours there — though, indeed, I am not quite sure if it 
wasn't at SpUthead, Give me the smelling-salts, Charlotte 
love ; mjne does ache indeed I Hqw subject the ^ear 
Duchess of Rutland was to headaches; you did not 
know the Duchess of Rutland ?— no, to be sure, what am 
I thinking of-— you're too young ; but those were the 
charming days I You have heard, of course, the duchess's 

bon mot in reply to the compliment of Lord , but I 

must not mention his name, because there was some 
scandal about them ; but the gentleman said to the 
duchess — I must tell you she was Isabella, Duchess of 
Rutland — and he said, ' Isabelle is a belle/ to which the 
duchess replied, ' Isabelle urns a belle.' " 

'* Vewy neat, indeed I " said Furlong. 

" Ah I poor thing," said the dowager, with a sigh, she 
was beginning to be a little passie, then ; " — she looked 
in the glass herself, and added, — '* Dear me, how pale I am 
this morning I " and pulling out one of the little drawers 
from the Japan looking-glass, she took oiit a pot of rouge 
and heightened the colour on her cheek. The old lady 
not only heightened her own colour, but that of the wit- 
nesses — of Furlong, particularly, who was quite surprised. 
" Why am I so very pale this morning, Charlotte love ? " 
continued the old lady. 

** You sit up so Jate reading, grandmamma." 

" Ah, who can* resist the fascination of the muses ? 
You are fond of literature, I hope, sir ? " 

" Extwemely," replied Furlong. 

" As a statesman," continued the old lady, — to whom 
Furlong made a deep obeisance at the word " statesman," — 
*' as ar statesman, of course, your reading lies in the more 
solid department ; but if you ever do condescend to read 
a romance, there is the sweetest thing I ever met, I am 
just now engaged in ; — it is called The Blue Robber of the 
Pink Mountain, I have not come to the pink rao\3L\v\axsw 
yet, but the blue robber is the most peii^cX. Od«x«t^\fc^» 
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The author, however, is guilty of a strange f orgetful- 
ness — ^he begins by speaking of the robber as of the 
middle age, and soon after describes him as a young man. 
Now, how could a young man be of the middle 
age ? " 

" It seems a stwange inaccuwacy," lisped Furlong. " But 
poets sometimes pwesume on the pwivplege they have of 
doing what they please with their hewoes." 

" Quite true, sir. And talking of heroes, I hope the 
knights of St* Patrick are well — I do admire them so 
much I — 'tis so interesting to see their banners and helmets 
hanging up in St. Patrick's Cathedral, that venerable pile 
— with the loud peal of the organ — sijblime — isn't it ? — 
the banners almost tremble in the vibration of the air to 
the loud swell -Of the — ' A-a-a-men 1 ' — -the very banners 
seem to wave 'Amen.' Oh, that swell is so fine I — I 
think they are fond of swells in the quire ; they have a 
good effect, and some of the young men are so good-look- 
ing I — and the little boys, too — I suppose they are the 
choristers' children ? " 

The old lady made a halt, and Furlong filled up the 
pause by declaring " he weally couldn't say." 

" I hope you admire the service at St. Patrick's?" con- 
tinued the old lady. 

'* Ye-s — I think St. Paytwick's a vewy amusing place 
of wo'ship." 

" Amusing I " said the . old lady, half-offended. " In- 
spiring, you mean ; not that I think the sermon interesting, 
j but the-anthemi — oh I the anthem, it is so fine I — and the 
old banners, those are my delight — the dear banners, 
covered with dust." 

" Oh, as far as that goes," said Furlong, " they have 
impwoved the cathedwal vewy much, for they have white- 
washed it inside, and put up noo banners." 

" Whitewash and new banners I " eAlaimed the indig- 
nant dowager ; " the Goths I to remove an atom of the 
romantic dust I I would not have let a housemaid into 
the place for the world I But they have left the anthem, 
I hope ? ' 

"Oh yes, the anthem is continued, but with a small 

diflewence ; — they used to sing the anthem befo' the 

se'mon, but the people used to go away after the anthem 

and neve* waited for the se'mon, and the Bishop, who is 

pwoud of his pweaching, ordered Wve wxXXi^tcv Xq \i^ ^^V 

poned tm afte' the se'mon." 
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" Oh yes/' said the old lady, *' I remember now hearing 
of that, and some of the wags in Dublin saying the Bishop 
was jealous of old Spray,* and didn't somebody write 
something called ' Pulpit versus Organ-loft ' ? " 

" I cawn't say/^ 

" Well, I am glad you like the cathedral, sir ; but I wish 
they had not dusted the banners ; I used to look at them 
all the time the service went on — they were so romantic I 
I suppose you go there every Sunday ? " 

" I go in the summe'," said Furlong, " the place is 
$0 cold in the winter." 

** That's true, indeed," responded the dowager ; " and 
it's quite funny, when your teeth are chattering with 
cold, to hear Spray singing, * Comfort ye, my people ; ' 
but, to be sure, that almost is enough to warm you. You 
are fond of music, I perceive ? " 

" Vewy." 

" / play •the guitar — citra — cithra, or lute, as it is 
called by the poets. I sometimes sing, too. Do you 
know ' The lass with the delicate air ' ? a sweet ballad 
of the old school — ^my instrument once belonged to Dolly 
Bland, the celebrated Mrs. Jordan now — ah, the^, sir, 
is a brilliant specimen of Irish mirthfulness — what a 
creature she is I Hand me my lute, child," she said 
to her granddaughter, and having adjusted the blue 
ribbon over her shoulder, and twisted the tuning-pegs, and 
thrummed upon the wires for some time, she made a prelude, 
and cleared her thjoat to sing " The lass with the delicate 
air," when the loud whirring of the clock-wheels inter- 
rupted her, and she looked up with great delight at a 
little door in the top of the clock, which suddenly sprang 
open, and out popped a wooden bird. 

" Listen to my bird, sir," said the old lady. 

The sound of " cuckoo " was repeated twelve times, 
the bird popped in again, the little door closed, and the 
monotonous tick of the clock continued. 

" That's my little bird, sir, that tells me secrets ; and 
now, sir, you mpst leave me ; I never receive visits after 
twelve. I can't sing you ' The lass with the delicate air ' 
to-day, for who would compete with the feathered songsters 
of the grove ? and after my sweet warblers there I dare 
not venture ; but I will sing it for you to-morrow. Good 
morning, sir. I am happy to have Yva^ \)afc \iowsvxx ^'^ 

* One of the first tenors ot the Aaat cen^Asi^ . 
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making your acquaintance." She bowed Furlong out 
very politely, and as her granddaughter was following, 
' sjhe said, " My love, you must not forget some seeds for 
my little bird." Furlong looked ra//ier surprised, for he 
saw no bird but the one in the clock ; the young lady 
marked his expression, and as she closed the door, she 
said, " You must not mind grandmamma, you know ; she 
is sometimes a little queer." 

Furlong was now handed over to the boys, to show 
him over the domain ; and they, young imps as they 
were, knowing he was in no favour with their father, 
felt they might treat him as ill as they pleased, and quiz 
him with impunity. The first portion of Furlong's penance 
consisted in being dragged through dirty stable-yards 
and out-houses, and shown the various jpets of all the 
parties ; dogs, pigeons, rabbits, weasels, etc., were paraded, 
and their qualities expatiated upon, till Furlong was quite 
weary of them, and expressed a desire to see "the domain. 
Horatio, the second boy, whose name was abbreviated 
to Ratty, told him they must wait for Gusty, who was 
mending his spear. " We're going to spear for eels," 
said the boy ; " did you ever spear for eels ? " 

" I should think not," said Furlong, with a knowing 
smile, who suspected this was intended to be a second 
edition of quizzing d la mode de saumon. 

" You think I'm joking," said the boy, " but it's famous 
sport, I can tell you ; but if you're tired of waiting here, 
come along with me to the milliner's, and we can wait 
for Gusty there." 

While following the boy, who jumped along to the 
tune of a jig he was whistling, now and then changing 
the whistle into a song to the same tune, with very odd 
words indeed, and a burden of gibberish ending with 
" riddle-diddle-dow," Furlong wondered what a milliner 
could have to do in such an establishment, and his wonder 
was not lessened when his guide added, " The milliner 
is a queer chap, and maybe he'll tell us something funny." 

" Then the milline' is a man ? '' said Furlong. 

" Yes," said the boy, laughing, " and he does not work 
with needle and thread, either." 

They approached a small out-house as he spoke, and 
the sharp clinking of a hammer fell on their ears. Shoving 
open a rickety door, the boy cried, *' Well, Fogy, I've 
brought a gentleman to see you. This is Fogy, the mil- 
liner, sir," said he to Furlong, whose surprise was further 
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increased when, in the persoh of the man called the 
milliner, he beheld a tinker. " What a strange pack 
of people I have got amongst/' thought Furlong. 

The old tinker saw his surprise, and grinned at hhn. 
" I suppose it was a nate young woman you thought 
you'd see when he towld you he'd bring you to the mUliner 
— ^ha I ha I ha I Oh, they're nate lads, the Masther 
O'Gradys ; divfl a thing they call by the proper name, 
ataU." 

" Yes, we do," said the boy sharply, " we call our- 
selves by our proper name — ha, Fogy, I have you there I " 

" Divil a taste, as smart as you think yourself, Masther 
Ratty ; you call yourselves gentlemen, and that's not 
your proper name." 

Ratty, who was scraping triangles on the door with 
a bit of broken brick, at once converted his pencil into 
a missile, and let fly at the head of the linker, who seemed 
quite prepared for such a result, for, raising the kettle 
he was mending, he caught the shot adroitly, and the 
brick rattled harmlessly on the tin. 

" Ha I " said the tinker mockingly, " you missed me, 
like your mammy's blessin' ; " and he pursued his work. 

" What a very odd name he calls you," said Furlong, 
addressing young O'Grady. 

" Ratty," said the boy. "Oh yes, they call me Ratty, 
short for Horatio. I was called Horatio after Lord Nelson, 
because Lord Nelson's father was a clergyman, and papa 
intends me for the Church." ' 

" And a nate clargy you'll make," said thte tinker. 

" And why do they call you iriUline' ? " inquired Fur- 
long. 

The old main looked up and ginned, but^aid nothing. 

" You'll know before long, I'll engage," said Ratty, 
— " won't he, Fogy ? You were with old Gran^ to-day, 
weren't you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Did she sing you ' The lass with the delicate air ' ? " 
said the boy, pntting himself in the attitude of a person 
playing the guitar, throwing up his eyes, and mimicking 
the voice of an old woman — 

" So they call'd her, they oall*d her. 
The lass — the lass 

With a delicate air, 

De — ^Uck-it — ^Uck-it — ^lick-it, 

The lass with a de— lick-it air I *• 
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The young rascal made frightful mouths, and put out 
his tongue every time he said " lick it," and when he 
had finished, asked Furlong, " wasn't that the thing ? " 
Furlong told him his grandmanuna had been going to sing 
it, but that "pleasure had been deferred till to-morrow. 

" Then you did not hear it ? " said Ratty. 

Furlong answered in tl^ negative. 

" Oh, murder I murder I I'm sorry I told you," said 
Ihe boy. 

** Is it so uewy pa'ticula' then ? " inquired Furlong. 

*' Oh, you'll find that out, and more, if you live long 
enough," was the answer." Then turning to the tinker, 
he said, " Have you any milliner work in hand. Fogy ? " 

*' To be sure I have," answered the tinker ; " who has 
so good a right to know that as yourself ? — throth, you've 
little to do, I'm thinkin', when you ax.that idle question. — 
Oh, you're nate» lads I And would nothin' sarve you 
but breakin' the weather-cock ? " 

/' Oh, 'twas such a nice cock-shot, 'twas impossible 
not to have a shy at it," said Ratty, chuckling. 

** Oh, you're nice lads I " still chimed in the tinker. 

" Besides," said Ratty, *' Gusty bet me a bull-dog 
pup against a rabbit I could not smash it in three goes." 

" Faix, an' he ought to know you betther than that," 
said the tinker; "for you'd make a fair offer* at any- 
thing, I think, but an answer to your schoolmaster. Oh, 
a nate lad you are-^-a nate lad 1- — a nice clargy you'll be, 
your riuirince. Oh, if you hit off the tin commandments 
as fast as you hit oi! the tin weather-cock, it's a good 
man you'll be^— an' if I never had a headache 'till then, 
sure, it's happy I'd be I " 

"Hold your* prate, old Growly," said Ratty; "and 
why don't you mend the weather-cock ? " 

" I must mend the kittle first, — and a purtty kittle you 
made of it I — and would nothing sarve you but the best 
kittle in the house to tie to the dog's tail ? Ah, Masther 
Ratty, you're terrible boys, so yiz are I " 

"Hold your prate, you old thief I— why wouldn't we 
amuse ourselyes ? " 

" And huntin' the poor dog, too." 

" Well, what matter ?^ — he was a strange dog." 
" That makes no differ in the cruletyj* 

* A *'fair offer ** is a phrase amongst the Irish peasantry, meaning 
a successful aim. 
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"Ah, bother I you old humbug I- — who was it black- 
ened the rag-woman's eye ?— ha I Fogy — ha I Fogy— dirty 
Fogy I" 

" Go away, Masther Ratty, you're too good, so you 
are, your Rivirince. Faix, I wondher his honour the 
Squire doesn't jnurther you sometimes." 

" He would, if he could catch us," replied Ratty, " but 
we run too fast for him, so divil thank him I — and you, 
too. Fogy — ^ha I old Growly I Come along, Mr. Furlong, 
here's Gusty ; — bad scran to you, Fogy t " and he slapped 
the door as he quitted the tinker. 

Gustavus, followed by twd younger bi*others, Theodore 
and Godfrey (for O'Grady loved higlf-sounding names 
in baptism, though they got twisted into such queer 
shapes in family use)^ now led the way over the parit 
towards the river. Some fine timber they passed occa- 
sionally, but the axe had manifestly been busy, and the 
wood seemed thinned rather from necessity than for 
improvement; the paths were choked 'With weeds and 
fallen leaves, aind the rank moss added its evidence ol 
neglect. The boys pointed out anything they thought 
worthy !of observation, by the way, such as the best 
places to find a hai'e, the most covered Approach to the 
river to get a shot at wild ducks, or whe^e the best young 
wood was to be found from whence to cut a stick. On 
reaching their point of destination, which was where the 
river wa^ less rapid^ and its bank« s^dgy and thickly 
grown "with flaggers and bulrushes, the sport of spearing 
for eels commenced. Gusty first undertook the task, 
and after some vigorous plunges of his implement into 
the water, he brought up the prey wriggling between 
its barbed prongs. Furlong was amazed, for he thought 
this, like salmon-Hshing, was intended as a quiz, and after 
a few more examples of Giisty's prowess, he undertook 
the sport ; a short time, however, fatigued his unpractised 
arm, and he relmquished the spear to Theodore or Tay, 
as they called him, and Tay shortly brought up his fish, 
and thus, one after another, the boys, successful in their 
sport, soon made the basket heavy. 

Then, and not till then, they desired Furlong to carry 
it ; he declared he had no curiosity whatever in that 
line, but the boys would not let him off so easy, and told 
him the practice there was, that every one should take 
his 8h£[re in the day*s sport, and as he could not catch 
the fish, he should carryit. He attempted a parley, asA 
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suggested he was only a visitor, but they only laughed 
at him, — said that might be a very good Dublin joke, - 
but it would not pass in the country. He then attempted 
laughingly to decline the honoiur, but Ratty, turning 
round to a monstrous dog, which hitherto bad followed 
them quietly, said, " Here I Bloody-bonps ; here I boy I 
at him, sir I — make him do his work, boy I " The 
bristling savage gave a low growl, and fixed his fierce 
eyes on Furlong, who attempted to remonstrate, but he 
very soon gave that up, for another word from the boys 
urged the dog to a howl and a croudi, preparatory to a 
spring, and Furlong made no further resistance, but took 
up the basket aipid the uproarious laughter of the boys, 
who continued their sport, adding every now and then to 
the weight of Furlong's load, and whenever he lagged 
behind, they cried out, " Come along, man-Jack I " whidi 
was the complimentary name they called him by for the 
rest of the day. Fiu-long thou^t spearing for edis worse 
sport than fishing for salmon, and was rejpiced when a 
turn homeward was taken by the party ; but his annoy- 
ances were not yet ended. On their return, their route 
lay across a plank of considerable length, which spanned 
a small branch pf the river,; it had i\o, central support, 
and consequently sprang considerably to the foot of the 
passenger, who was afforded no protection from hand- 
rail or even a swinging rope, and this rendered its passage 
difficult to an unpractised person. When Furlong was 
told to make his way across, he hesitated, and after many 
assurances on; his part that he could not attempt it, 
Gusty said he would lead him over in security, and took 
his hand for the purpose; but when he had him just in 
the centre, he loosed himself from Furlong's holdj and 
ran to the opposite side. -While FurlcH^g was praying 
him to return, Ratty stc^e behind him sufficiently far io 
have purchase enough on the plank, and began jjomping 
till he made it spring too high for poor Furlong to hold 
his footing any longer ; so squatting on the plank, he got 
astride upon it, and held on with his hands, every descend- 
ing vibration of the board dipping his dandy boots in the 
water. 
" Well done, Ratty I " shouted all the hqys. 
" Splash him, Tay I " cried Gusty. " Pull away, Goggy." 
The three boys now began pelting large stones into 
the river close beside Furlong, splashing him so thoroughly 
that he was wringing wet in five minutes. In vain 
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Furlong shouted, " Young ^ntlemen I young gentie- 
men I " and, at last, when he threatened to complain to 
their father, they recommenced worse than before, and 
vowed they'd throw him into the stream if he did not 
promise to be silent on the subject, for, to use their own 
words, if they were to be beaten, they might as well duck 
him at once, and have the " worth of their licking." At 
last, a compromise being effected. Furlong stood up to 
walk off the plank. " Remember," said Ratty, '* you 
won't tell we hoised you." 

^' I won't, indeed," said Furlong ; and he got safe to 
land. 

" But I will I " cried a voice from the neighbouring 
wood ; and Miss O'Grady appeared, surrounded by a 
crowd of little pet-dogs. She shook her hand in a threaten- 
ing manner at the offenders, and all the little dogs set 
up a yelping bark, as if to enforce their mistress's anger. 

The snappish barking of the pets was returned by 
one hoarse bay from Bloody-bones, which silenced the 
little -d6gs, as a broadside from a seventy-four would 
scatter a flock of privateers, and the boys returned the 
sister's threat by a universal shout of " Tell-tale I " 

"Go home, tell-tale I " they cried, all at once; and 
with an action equally simultaneous, they stooped one 
and all for pebbles, and pelted Miss Augusta so vigorously 
that she and her dogs were obliged to run for it. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Having recounted Furlong's out-door adventures, it is 
necessary to say something of what was passing at Neck- 
or-Nothing Hall in his absence. 

O'Grady, on leaving the breakfast-table, retired to his 
justice-room to transact business, a principal feature in 
which was the examination of Handy Andy touching the 
occurrences of the evening he drove Furlong to Merryvale ; 
for though Andy was clear of the charge for which he had 
been taken into custody, namely; the murder of Furlong, 
O'Grady thought he might have been a party to some 
conspiracy to drive the stranger to the enemy's camp, 
and therefore put him to the question very sharply. 
This examination he had set his heart upon ; and reserving 
it as a bon bouche, dismissed aU preliavArL^irs ^iafi»^^ \». ^ 
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very ofT-hand manner, just as men carelessly swallow a 
few oysters preparatory to dinner. 

As for Andy, when he was summoned to the justice- 
room, he made sure it was for the purpose of being 
charged with robbing the post-office, an4 cast a side- 
long glance at the effigy of the man hanging on the wall, 
as he was marched up to the desk where O' Grady sat in 
magisterial dignity ; and, therefore, when he found it 
was only for driving a gentleman to a wrong house all the 
pother was made, his heart was lightened of a heavy load, 
and he answered briskly enough. The string of question 
and reply was certainly an entangled one, and left O'Grady 
as much puzzled as before, whether Andy was stupid and 
InnoQcnt, or too knowing to let himself be caugbt, — and 
to this opinion he clung at last. In the course of the 
inquiry he found Andy had been in service at Merryvale ; 
and Andy telling him he knew all about waiting at table, 
and so forth, and O'Grady being in want of an additional 
man-servant in the house, while his honourable guest 
Sackville Scatterbrain should be on a visit with him, 
Andy was told he should be taken on trial for a month. 
Indeed, a month was as long as most servants could stay 
in the house — ^they came and went as fast as figures in a 
magic lanthom. 

Andy was installed in his new plage, and set to work 
immediately scrubbing up extras of all sorts to make the 
reception of the honourable candidate for the county as 
brilliant as possible, not only for the honour of the house, 
but to make a favourable impression on the coming guest ; 
for Augusta, the eldest girl, was marriageable, and, to her 
father's ears, " The Honourable Mrs, Sackville Scatter- 
brain " would have sounded much more agreeably than 
" Miss O'Grady." 

" Well — ^who knows ? " said O' Grady to his wife ; 
*' such things Have come to pass. Furbish her up, and 
make her look smart at dinner — he has a good fortune, 
and will be a peer one of these days — worth catching. 
Tell her so." v 

Leaving these laconic observations and directions behind 
him, he set off to the neighbouring town to meet Scatter- 
brain, and to make a blow-up at the post-office about the 
missing letters ; this he was the more anxious to do, as 
the post-office was kept by the brother of M'Garry, the 
apothecary; and since O'Grady had been made to pay 
so dearly for thrashing hin\> he swoi^ ^\,^xiv«\ n^w^'^«x\r.^ 
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against the whole fainay. The postmastei^ could give 
no satisfactory answer to the charge made against him, 
and O'Grady threatened a complaint to headquarters, 
arid prophesied the postmaster's disriaissal. Satisfied, 
for the present, with this piece of prospective vengeance, 
he proceeded to the inn, and awaited the arrival of his 
guest. 

In thfe interim, at the hall, Mrs. O'Grady gave Augusta, 
the necessary hints, and recommended a short walk to 
improve her colour; and it was in the execution of this 
order that Miss O'Grady's perambulation was cut short 
by the pelting her sweet br6thers gave her. 

The internal bustle of the establishment caught the 
attention of the dowager, who contrived to become ac- 
quainted with its cause, and set about making herself as 
fascinating as possible ; for though, in the ordinary routine 
of the family affairs, she kept herself generally secluded 
in her own apartments, whenever any affair of an interesting 
nature was pending, nothing could make her refrain from 
joining any company which might be in the house, — 
nothing, — not even O'Grady himself. At such times, 
too, she became strangely excited, and invariably executed 
one piece of farcical absurdity, of which, however, the 
famOy contrived to confine the exercise to her own room. 
It was wearing on her head a tin concern, something like 
a chimney-pot, ornamented by a small weather-cock, 
after the fashion oif those which surmounted church- 
steeples ; this, she declared, influenced her health wonder- 
fully, by indicating the variation of the wind in her stomach, 
which she maintained to be the grand ruling principle of 
human existence. She would have worn this head-dress 
in any companj^ had she been permitted, but the terrors 
of her son had sufficient influence over her to have this 
laid aside for a more seemly coiffure when she appeared at 
dinner, or in the drawing-room ; but while she yielded 
really through fear, she affected to be influenced through 
tenderness to her son's infirmity of temper. 

" It is very absurd," she would say, " that Gustavus 
should interfere with my toilette ; but, poor fellow, he's 
very queer, you know, and I humour him." 

This at once explains why Master Ratty called the 
tinker " the milliner." 

It will not be wondered at, that the family carefully 
excluded the old lady from the kno^led^'^- oi ^^^ <K^<^^^^s^% 
subject ; but those who know Yjliat a\a\kaV\N^it^^^ ^^^'^'^^ 
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and servants are, will not be surprised that the dowager 
sometimes got scent of proceedings which were meant to 
be kept secret. The pending election, and the approaching 
visit of the candidate, somehow or other, came to her 
knowledge, and of course she put on her tin chimney-pot. 
Thus attired, she sat watching the avenue all day i and 
when she saw O' Grady return in a handsome travelling 
. carriage with a stranger, she was quite happy, and began 
to attire herself in some ancient finery, rather the worse 
for wear, and which might have been interesting to an 
antiquary. 

The house soon rang with bustle — shells rang, and foot- 
steps rapidly paced passages, and j[>attered up and down 
stairs. Andy was the nimblest at the hall-door at the 
first summons of the bell ; and, in a livery too short in the 
arms, and too wide in the shoulders, he bustled here and 
there, his anxiety to be useful only putting him in every- 
body's way, and ending in getting him a hearty cursing 
from O' Grady. 

The carriage was unpacked7 and letter-boxes, parcels, 
and portmanteaux strewed the hall. Andy was desired 
to carry the latter to " the gentleman's room " ; and, 
throwing it over his shoulder, he ran upstairs. 

It was just after the commotion created by the arrival 
of the Honourable Mr. Scatterbrain, that Furlong returned 
to the house, wet and weary. 

He retired to his room to change his clothes, and fancied 
—he was now safe from further molestation, with an inward 
protestation that the next time the Master O'Gradys 
caught him in their company tjiey might bless themselves ; 
when he heard a loud sound of hustling near his door, and 
Miss Augusta's voice audibly exclaiming, " Behave your- 
self. Ratty I — Gusty, let me go I " when, as the words 
were uttered, the door of his room was shoved open, and 
Miss Augusta thrust in, and the door locked outside. 

Furlong had not half his clothes on. Augusta ex- 
claimed, " Gracious me I " — first put up her hands to her 
eyes, and then turned her face to the door. 

Furlong hid himself in the bed-curtains, while Ratty, 
the vicious little rascal, with a malicious laugh, said, 
" Now, promise you'll not tell papa, or I'll bring him up 
here — and then how will you be ? " 

" Ratty, you wretch I " cried Augusta, kicking at the 
door, " let me out I " 

" Not a bit, till you promise." 
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" Oh, fie, Maste' O'Gwady I " said Furlong. 

" I'll scream, Ratty, if you don't let me out I " cried 
Augusta. 

" If you screech, papa will hear you, and then he'll come 
up, and kill that fellow there." 

" Oh, don't squeaih, Miss O'Gwady I " said Furlong, 
very vivaciously, from the bed-curtains ; " don't squeam, 
pway I " 

" I'm not squeamish, sir," said Miss Augusta ; " but 
it's dreadful to be shut up with a man who has no clothes 
on him. Let me out, Ratty I let me out I " 

" Well, Will you tell on us ? " 

" No." 

" 'Pon your honour ? " 

" 'Pon my honour, no I — Make haste I — Oh, if papa 
knew of this I " 

Scarcely had the words been uttered, when the heavy 
tramp and gruff voice of O'Grady resounded in the passage, 
and the boys scampered off in a fright, leaving the door 
locked. 

" Oh, what will become of me I " said the poor girl, 
with the extremity of terror in her look — a terror so ex- 
cessive that «he was ^uite heedless of the deshabille of 
Furlong, who jumped 'from the curtains when he heard 
O'Grady coming. 

** Don't be fwightened. Miss O'Grady," said Furlong, 
half frightened to death himself. " When we explain the 
affair " 

" Explain I " said the girl, gasping. " Oh, you don't 
know papa I " 

As she spoke, the heavy tramp ceased at the door — a 
sharp tap succeeded, and Furlong's name was called in the 
gruff voice of the squire. 

Furlong could scarcely articulate a response. 

" Let me in," said O'Grady. 

" I'm not dwess'd, sir," answered Furlong. 

" No matter," said the squire ; " you're not a woman." 

Augusta wrung her hands. 

*' I'll be down with you as soon as I'm dwess'd, sir," 
replied Furlong. 

" I want to speak to you immediately — and here are 
letters for you — open the door." 

Augusta signified by signs, to Furlong, that resistance 
wouki be vain ; and hid herself under the bed. 

" Come in, sir," said Furlong, whett sh^ v^^% ^^^x^Vt^j.. 
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" The door is fastened," said O'Grady. 

" Turn the key, sir," said Furlong. 

O'Grady unlocked the door, and was so inconsequent 
a person, that he never thought of the impossibility of 
Furlong's having locked it, but, in the richest spirit of 
bulls, asked him if he always fastened his door on the 
outside. 

Furlong said he always dUl. 

" What*s the matter with you ? " inquired O'Grady. 
*' You're as white as the sheet there." And he pointed to 
the bed as he spoke. 

Furlong grew whiter as he pointed to that quarter. 

" What ails you, man ? — Arn't you well ? " — 

" Wather fatigued — but I'll be bette' pwesently. What 
do you wish with me, sir ? " 

" Here are letters for you — I want to know what's in 
them — Scatterbrain's come — do you know that ? " 

" No— I did not." 

" Don't stand there in the cold — go on dressing your- 
self ; ril sit down here till you can open your letters : I 
want to tell you something besides." O'Grady took a 
chair as he spoke. 

, Furlong assumed all the composure he could, and the 
girl began to hope she should remain undiscovered, and 
most likely she would have been so lucky, had not the 
Genius of Disaster, with aspect malign, waved her sable 
wand and called her chosen servant Handy Andy to her 
aid. He, her faithful and unfailing minister, obeyed the 
call, and at that critical juncture of time gave a loud 
knock at the chamber door. 

" Come in," said O'Grady. 

Andy opened the door and popped in his head. — " I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I kem for the jintleman's port- 
mantle." 

" What gentleman ? " asked O'Grady. 

"The Honourable, sir; I tuk his portmantle to the 
wrong room, sir, and I'm come for it now bekase he wants 
it." 

*' There's no po'tmanteau here," said Furlong. 

" Oh yis, sir," said Andy ; " I put it undher the bed." 

" Well, take it and be off," said O'Grady. 

*; No — no — no — " said Furlong, " don't distu'b my 
woom, if you please, till 1 have done dwessing/' 

"Bat the Honourable is dhressing too, sir ; and that's 
irZrj^ Ae wants the portmantle." 
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" Take it then," ^tid the squire. 

Furlong was - paralysed, and could offer no further 
resistance. Andy stooped, and lifting the valance of the 
bed to withdraw the portmanteau^ dropped it suddenly 
and exclaimed, *' O Lord f " 

" What's the matter ? " said the squire. 

" Nothin', sir," said Andy, looking scared. 

" Then take the portmanteau and be hanged to you." 

" Oh, 1*11 wait till the jintleman's done, sir," said Andy, 
retiring. 

" What the devil is all this about ? " said the squire, 
seeing the bewilderment of Furlong and Andy ; " what is 
it, at all?" and he stooped as he -spoke and lifted the 
valance. But here description must end, and imagina- 
tion supply the scene of fury and confusion which sue- . 
ceeded. At the first fierce folly of imprecation O' Grady 
gave vent to, Andy ran off and alarmed the family, Augusta 
screamed, and Furlong held for support by the bed-post, 
while, between every hurricane of oaths, O' Grady ran to 
the door and shouted for his pistols, and. anon returned 
to the chamber to vent every abusive epithet which could 
be showered on man and woman. The prodigious uproar 
soon brought the whole house to the spot ; Mrs.« O'Grady^ 
and the two spare girls amongst the first ; Mat, and the 
cook, and the scullion, and all the housemaids in rapid 
succession ; and Scatterbrain himself at last ; O'Grady 
all the time foaming at the mouth, and stamping up and 
down the room, shaking his fist at Furlong, and, after a 
volley Irt names impossible to remember or print, always 
concluding with the phrase, " Wait till I get my pistols ! " 

" Gusty dear," said his trembling wife, " what is it 
all about ? " 

He glared upon her with his flashing eyes, and said, 
" Fine education you give your children, ma* am. Where 
have you brought up your daughters to go to, eh ? " 

" To church, my dear," said Mrs. O'Grady meekly ; 
for she being a Roman Catholic, O'Grady was very jealous 
of his daughters being reared staunch Protestants, and 
she, poor simple woman, thought that was the drift of 
his question. 

" Church, my eye I woman I — Church, indeed I — 'faith, 
she ought to have gone there before she came where I 
found her. Thunderanouns I where are my plsloVsl" 

'■ Where has she gone to, my love*^ " a^Ue^ \Xv^ ^wl^ Vcv 
a tremor. 
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'* To the diva, ma'am. — Is that n^ you know about 
it ? " said O'Grady ; " and you'd wish to^ iinow where she 
is?" 

" Yes, love," said his wife. 

" Then look under that bed, ma'am, and you'll see her 
without spectacles." 

Mrs. O'Grady now gave a scream, and the girls and 
the housemaids joined in the chorus. Augusta bellowed 
from under the bed, " Mamma I mamma I indeed it's all 
Ratty— I never did it." 

At this moment, to help the confusion, a fresh appear- 
ance made its way into the room ; it was that of the 
Dowager O'Grady — arrayed in all the bygone finery of 
faded full dress, and the tin chimney-pot on her head. 
. " What is an this about ? " she exclaimed, with an 
air of authority ; " though my weathercock tells me the 
wind is nor'-west, I did not expect such a storm. Is any 
one kUled ? " 

" No," said O'Grady, " but somebody wOl be soon. 
Where are my pistols ? Blood and fire, will nobody bring 
me pistols ? " 

"-Here they are, sir," said Handy Andy, running in. 

O'Grady made a rush for the pistols, but his mother 
and his wife threw themselves before him, and Scatter- 
brain shoved Andy outside the room. 

*' Confound you, you numskull, would you give pistols 
into the hands of a frantic man ? " 

*' Sure, he ax'd for them, sir I " 

"Go out o' this, you blockhead I go and hide them some- 
where, where your master won't find them." 

Andy retired, muttering something about the hardness 
of a servant's case in being scolded and called names for 
doing his master's bidding. Scatterbrain returned to 
the room, where the confusion was still in full bloom ; 
O'Grady swearing between his mother and wife, while 
Furlong endeavoured to explain how the young lady 
happened to be in his room ; and she kicking in hysterics 
amidst the maids and her sisters, while Scatterbrain ran 
to and fro between all the parties, giving an ear to Furlong, 
an eye to O'Grady, and smelling salts to his daughter. 

The case was a hard one to a milder man than O'Grady, 
his speculation about Scatterbrain all knocked on the 
head, for it could not be expected he would marry the 
lady who had been found under another man's bed. To 
hush the thing up would be impossible, after the publicity 
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his own fury had given to the affair. " Would she ever 
be married after such an affair was iclatil*' The ques- 
tion rushed into his head at one side, and the answer 
rushed in at th« other, and met it with a plump " No," — 
the question and answer then joined hands in O'Grady's 
mind, and danced down the middle to the tune of " Haste 
to the wedding." 

"Yes," he said, slapping his forehead, "she must be 
married at once." Then, turning to Furlong, he said, 
" You're not married, I hope ? " 

Furlong acknowledged he was not, though hov regretted 
the moment he made the admission. 

" 'Ti< well for you," said O'Grady, " for it has saved 
your life. You shall marry her then I " 

He never thought of asking Furlotig's acquiescence in 
the measure. 

"Come here I you baggage I " he cried to Augusta, 
as he laid hold of her hand and pulled her up from her 
chair ; " come here ! I intended you for a better man, 
but since you have such a hang-dog taste, why, go to him I " 
— and he shoved her over to Furlong. 

" There I " he said, addressing him, " take her, since 
you will have her. > We'll speak of her fortune after," 

The poor girl stood abashed, sobbing aloud, and tears 
pouring from her downcast e^es. Furlong' was so utterly 
taken by surprise, that he was riveted to the spot where 
he stood, and could not advance a step towards his droop- 
ing intended. At this awkward moment the glorious 
old dowager came to the rescue ; she advanced, tin chininey- 
pot and all, and taking a hand of each of the principals 
in hers, she joined them together in a theatrical manner, 
and ejaculated with a benignant air, " Bless you, my 
chUdren I " 

In the midst of the mingled rage, confusion, fright, 
and astonishment of the various parties present, there 
was -something so exquisitely absurd in the old woman's 
proceeding, that nearly every one felt inclined to laugh, 
but the terror of O'Grady kept their risible faculties 
in check. Fate, however, decreed the finale should be 
comic ; for the cook, suddenly recollecting herself, ex- 
claimed, " Oh, murther I the goose will be bin-ned," and 
ran out of the room_; a smothered burst of laughter suc- 
ceeded, which roused the ire of O'Grady, who, making 
a charge right and left amongst the delinquents, the room 
was soon cleared, and the party dispersed in various 
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about the garters, but Murphy called them back to the 
business of the election. 

"What next?" he said; " public - houses and tally-, 
rooms to have pipers and fiddler;^ — ay — and we'll get up at 
good a march, too, as Scatterbrain, with all his yearaanr? 
band: — I think a; cart full of fiddlers would have a fin 
effect I" 

** If we could only get a double-bass amongst them I" 
said Dick. 

** Talking of double-basses," said the doctor, " did you 
ever hea? the story pf the jailor in. an admirsd's ship, 
who, when some fine concert was to be givien^on board '** 

" Hang your concerts and stories I " said Murphy ; 
*' let us get on with the election I " 

" Oh, the Doctor's story I " cried Tom Durfy and Dick 
Dawson together. 

" Well, sir," continued the doxitor, "a sailor was hand- 
ing in, over the side, from a boat, which bore the instru- 
ments from shore, a great lot of fiddles. When some 
tenors came into his hand, he said, those were real good- 
sized fiddles ; and when a violoncello appeared, Jack, 
supposing it was to be held between the hand and the 
shoulder, like a violin, declared, * He must be a strapping 
chap that fiddle belonged to I ' But when the double- 
bass made its appearance, — ' My eyes and limbs I ' cried 
Jack, ' I would like to see the chap as plays that III'" 

"Well, Doctor, are you done?" cried Murphy; "for, 
if you are, now for the election. You say, Dick, Major 
-Dawson is to propose your brother-in-law ? ** 

"Yes." 

" And he'll do it well, too : the Major makes a very 
good straightforward speech." 

" Yes," said Dick, " the old cock is not a bad hand at 
it ; but I have a suspicion he's going to make a greater 
oration than usual, and read some long Vigmaxolish old 
records." 

" That will never do," said Murphy ; " as long as a man 
looks Pat in the face, and makes a good rattling speech 
' out o' the face,' Pat will listen to him ; but when a lad 
takes to heavy readings, Pat grows tired :< — ^we must 
persuade the Major to give up the reading." 

" Persuade my father," cried Dick, — " when did you 
ever hear of his giving up his own opinion ? " 

" If he could be prevailed on even to shorten," said 
Murphy. ; 
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" Oh, leave him to me," said Dick, laughing ; " I'll 
take care he'll not read a word." 

" Manage that, Dick, and you're a jewel I " 

" I will," said Dick ; " I'll take the glasses out of his 
spectacles the morning of the nomination, and then let 
him read, if he can." 

" Capital, Dick ; and now the next point of discussion 
Is " 

" Supper, Teady to come up, sir," said a servant, opening 
the door. 

" Then, that's the best thing we could discuss, boys," 
said Murphy to his friends — "so up with the supper, 
Dan. Up with the supper I — Up with the Egans I Dowil 
with the ^catterbrains — ^hurra I — we'll beat them gaily. 'f 

" HoUow I " said Durfy. 

" Not hoUow," said Dick; " we'll have a tussle for it." 

" So much the better," cried Murphy : ** I would not 
give a fig f€(r im easy victory — there's no fun in it. Give 
me the election that is like a race— now owe ahead, and 
then the other ; the closen^s calling out all the energies 
of boUi parties, and developing their tact ^hd invention, 
and at last> the return secured by a small majority." 

*■ But think of the g^ory of a large one," said Dick. 

" Ay," added Durfy, " besides crushing the hope of a 
petition on the part of your enemy, to pull down the 
majority/' 

" But think of Murphy's enjoyment," said the doctor, 
" in defending the seat, to say nothing of the bill of 
costs." 

" You have me there. Doctor," said Murphy, "a fair 
hit, i grant you ; but ^ee, the supper is on the table. To 
it, my lads ; to it I and then a jolly ^ass to drink success 
to our friend Egan." 

And glaiss alter glass they did drink in all sorts and 
shapes of well-wishing toasts : — ^in short, to have seen the 
deep interest those men took in the success of their friend, 
might have gladdened the heart of a phOanthropist ; 
tliough there is no knowing what Father Mathew, had he 
flourished in those thmies, might have sJtid to their over- 
flowing benevolence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



The morning of the nomination which dawned on Neck- 
or-Nothing Hall saw a motley group of O'Gradjr's retainers 
assembling in the stable-yard, and the out-«iffites rang ^to 
laugh and jpHe over a rude but plentiful breakfast,— tea 
and coffee, there, had no place, — but meat, potatoes, 
milk, beer, and whisky were at the optionof the body- 
guard, which was selected for the honour of t^corting 
the wild chief and his friend, the candidatiei, into the 
town Of this party was the yeomanfy band, of which 
Tom Diirfy 'spoke, though, to say the tituth, considering 
Town's apprehensions on the subject, it was > of blender 
force. One trumpet, one clarionet, a fife, a big drum, 
and a pair of cymbals^ with a YrcoZ nigger "to. play them, 
were ail they could muster. > , 

* After clearing off everythingin the shape of breakfast, 
^the " musicianers " amused the retainers,; ftom time to 
time with a tune on the clarionet, fife; ^r trumpet while 
they waited the appearance of the party from the house. 

Uproarious mirth and noisy joking rang round the dwell- 
ing, to which none contributed more largely than the 
trumpeter, who fancied himself an imm^isely clever 
fellow, and had a heap of cut-and^dry jokes at his comr 
mand, and practical drolleries, in which he indulged to 
the great entertainment of all, but of none more than 
Andy, who was in the thick of the row, tod in a divided 
ecstasy between the " blacky moor's'* turban and cymbals 
and the trumpeter's jokes and music, the latter articles 
having a certain resemblance, by-the-bye, to the fc^mer 
in clumsiness and noise, and therefore suited to Andy's 
taste. Whenever occasion offered, Andy got nfiar the 
big drum, top, and gave it a thump, delighted with the 
result of his ambitious achievement. 

Andy was not lost on the trumpeter : — " Airah, maybe 
you'd like to have a touch at these?" said the joker, 
holding up the cymbals. 

" Is it hard to- play them, Sir ? " inquired Andy. 

'* Hard I " said the trumpeter; " sure they're not hard 
at all — but as soft and smooth as satin inside — ^just feel 
them — rub your finger inside." 

Andy obeyed ; and his finger was chopped between the 
two brazen plates. Andy roared, l\ve \i^^\.«Xv^^\^ V«».^e.d^ 
and the trumpeter triumphed Vn. \v\s ^VV \ ^wxv^vVkv^^ \\r. 
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iweouldj eome tiHehind an unsuspecting boor, and give, close 
to his ear, a discordant bray from his trumpet, like the 
note of a jackass, which made him jump, and the^crowd 
roar with merriment j— or, perhaps, when the clarionet or 
the fife was engaged in giving the people. a tune, he would 
drown either or both of them in a wild yell of his in- 
strument. As they could not make reprisals upon him, 
he had his own way in playing whatever he liked for his 
audience ; and in doing so indulged in all the airs of a great 
artist---pujling out one crook from another — blowing 
through them softly, and shaking the moisture from them 
in a tasty style — rearranging them with a fastidious nicety 
— then, after the final adjustment of the mouthpiece, 
lipping the instrument with an affectation exquisitely 
grotesque; but, before he began, he always asked for 
another drink. 

" It's not for myself," he would say, " but for the 
thrumj>et, the crayther, the divil a note she can blow 
without a dhrop." 

Then taking a mug of drink, he would present it to the 
l>ell of the trumpeit, and afterwards transfer it to his own 
lips, always bowing to the instrument first, and saying, 
" Your health, ma'am I " 

This was another piece of delight to the mob, and Andy 
thought him the funniest fellow he ever met, though he 
.did chop his finger. ^% 

" Faix, sir, an' it is dhry work I'm sure, playing the 
thing." 

" Dhry I " said the trumpeter, " 'pon my rufiles and 
tuckers, and that's a cambric oath, it's worse nor lime 
bumin', so it is — it makes a man's throat as parched as 
pays." 

*' Who dar say pays/? " cried the drummer. 

" Howld your prate I " said the trumpeter elegantly, 
and silenced all reply by playing a tune. As soon as it 
was ended, he turned to Andy and asked for a cork. 

Andy gave it to him. 

The man of jokes affected to put it into the trumpet. 

" What's that for, sir ? " asked Andy. 

" To bottle up the music," said the trumpeter—" sure 
all th^ music would run about the place if I didn't do that." 

Andy gave a vague sort of " ha, ha I " as it Ive ^«t^\ss5\. 
quite sure whether the trumpeter ^as Va \e^V w: ^«xxvk^\-, 
and thought at the moment that to p\a^ V\i^ Vtvotc^^^- «^^ 
practical Jokes must be the bappiest \Vle 'm XXv^ ^owv- 
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Filled with this idea, Andy was on the watch how he could 
possess himself of the trumpet, for could he get one blast 
on it he would he happy ! a chance at last opened to him ; 
after some time, the lively owner of the treasure laid down 
his instrument to handle a handsome blackthorn which 
one of the retainers was displaying, and he made some 
flourishes with the weapon to show that music was not 
his only accomplishment, Andy seized the opportunity 
and the trumpet, and made off to one of the sheds where 
they had been regaling ; and shutting the door to secure 
himself from observation, he put the trumpet to his mouth, 
and distended.his cheeks near to bursting with the violence 
of his efforts to produce a sound ; but all his puffing was 
unavaUing for some minutes. At last a faint cracked 
squeak answered a more desperate blast than before, and 
Andy was delighted. — •" Everything must have a begin- 
ning," thought Andy, " and maybe I'll get a tune out of 
it yet." — He tried again, and increased in powers for a 
sort of strangled screech was the result. Andy was in 
^ecstasy, and began to indulge visions 6f being onfe day a 
trumpeter ; — he strutted up and down the shed like the 
original he so envied, and repeated some of the drolleries 
he heard him utter. He also imitated his action of giving 
a drink to the trumpet, and was more generous to the 
instrument than the owner, for he really poured about 
half a pint of beer down its throat : he then drank its 
health, and finished by ■' bottling up the music," abso- 
lutely cramming a cork into the trumpet. Now Andy, 
having no idea the trumpeter made a sham of the action, 
made a vigorous plunge of a goodly cork into the throat 
of the instrument, and in so doing the cork went farther 
than he intended : — he tried to withdraw it, but his clumsy 
fingers, instead of extracting only drove it in deeper- 
he became alafmed — and seizing a fofk, strove with its 
assistance to remedy the mischief he had done, but the 
more he poked, the worse ;- — and in his fright he thought 
the safest thing he could do was to cram the cork out of 
sight altogether, and having soon done that, he returned 
to the yard, and laid 4own the trumpet unobserved. 

Immediately after the procession to the toWn started. 
O'Grady gave orders that the party should not be throw- 
ing away their powder and shot, as he called it, in untimely 
huzzas and premature music. " Wait till you come to 
the town, boys, " said he, " and then you may stnash away 
as hard as you can ; blow your heads off and split the sky." 
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The party from Menyvale was in motion for the place 
of action about the Same time, and a merrier pack of 
rascals riever were on the march. Murphy, in accordance 
with his preconceived notion of a ''fine effect," had liter- 
ally " a cart full of fiddlers " ;— but the fiddlers hadn't 
it all to thems^ves, for there was another cart full of 
pipers ; and, by way of mockery to the grandeur of Scatter- 
brain's band, he had four or five boys with gridirons, 
which they played upon with pokers, and half a dozen 
strapping fellows carrying large iron tea-tray^, which thsey 
whopped after the manner of a Chinese goiig. 

It so happened that the two roads from Merry vale and 
Nedt-or-Nothing Hall met at an acute angle, at the same 
end of the town, and it chanced that the rival candidates 
and their retinues arrived at this point about the same tiiiie. 

" There they are I " said Murphy, who presided in the 
c^t full of fiddlers like a leader in an orchestra, with a 
shilielah for his b&ton, which he flourished over his head 
as he shouted, "Now give it to them, your sowls 1— rasp 
and lilt away, boys ! slate the gridirons, Mick I— smaddher 
the tay-tray, Tom I " 

The uproar of strange sounds that followed, shouting 
included, may be easier imagined than described ; and 
O'Grady, answering the war-cry, sung out to his band : 
*' What are you at there, you lazy rascals ; don't you hear 
them blackguards beginning ? — fire away and be hanged 
to you I " 

His rascals shouted, bang went the drum, arid clang 
went the cymbals ; the clarionet squeaked, and the fife 
tootled, but the /trumpet — ah I — the^ trumpet — their great 
.reliance; where was the trumpet? O'Grady inquired 
in the precise words, with a diabolical addition of his own. 
" Where the devil is the trumpet?" said he; he looked 
over the side of the carriage as he spoke, and saw the 
trumpeter spitting out a mouthful of beer, which had run 
from the instrument as he lifted it to his mouth. 

" Bad luck to you, what are you wasting your time 
there fori" thundered O'Grady in a rage; "why didn't 
you spit out when you were young, and you'd be a clean 
old man ? — Blow and be d — d to you I " 

The trumpeter filled his lungs for a great blast, and put 
the trumpet to his lips — but in vain ; Andy had bottled 
his music for him. O'Grady, seeing the inflated cheeks - 
and protruding eyes of the musician, whose visage was 
crimson with exertion, and yet no sound pto^\3LC.^^;XXvw\^pX 
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the fellow was practising one of his Jokes upon him, and 
became excessively indignant; he thundered anathemas 
at him, but his voice was drowned in the din of the drum 
and cymbals, which were plied so vigoroudy that the 
clarionet and fife shared the same fate as O'Grady's voice. 
The trumpeter could judge of O'Grady's rage from the 
fierceness of his actions only, and answered him in psmto- 
mimic expression, holding up his trumpet and pointing 
into the bell, with a grin of vexation on his phiz, meant to 
express something was wrong; but this was all mistaken 
by the fierce O' Grady, who only saw in the trumpeter's 
. grihs the insolent intention of jibing him. 

" Blow, you blackguard ; blow 1 " shouted the squire. 

Bang went the drum. 

*• Blow— or I'll break your neck I " 

Crash went the cymbals. 

" Stop your banging there, you rufiians, and let me be 
heard I " roared the excited man ; but as he was standing 
up on the seat of the carriage, and flung his arms about 
wildly as he spoke, ^ the drummer thought his action was 
meant to stimulate him to further exertion, and he banged 
away louder than before. 

*• By the hokey, I'll murder some o' ye I " shouted the 
squire, who, ordering the carriage to pull up, flung open 
the door and jumped out, made a rush at the drummer, 
seized his principal drumstick, and giving him a bang 
over the head with it, cursed him for a rascal for not 
stopping when he told him : this silenced all the instru- 
ments together, and O' Grady, seizing the trumpeter by 
the back of the neck, shook him violently, while, he de- 
nounced with fierce imprecations his insolence in daring 
to practise a joke on him. The trumpeter protested his 
innocence, and O' Grady called him a lying rascal, finishing 
his abuse by clenching his fist in a menacing attitude, 
and telling him to play. 

" I can't, your honour I " 

*' You lie, you scoundrel I " 

" There's something in the thrumpet, sir." 

" Yes, there's music in it ; and if you don't blow it out 
of it " 

" I can't blow it out of it, sir." 

** Hold your prate, you ruffian ; blow, this minute." 

** Arrah, thry it yourself, sir," • said the frightened man, 
handing the instrument to the squire. 

''D — n your impudence, you Ta^c^\ Ao -^wi \Xs:\x^\^ 
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blow anything that was in your dirty mouth I Blow, I 
tell you, or it will be worse for you.'' 

" By the^vartue o' my oath, your honour " 

" Blow, I teU you I " 

" By the seven blessed candles — — " • 

" Blow, I tell you I " 

" The thrumpet is choked, sir." 

" There will be a trumpeter choked, soon," said O'Grady, 
gripping him, by the neckerchief, with his knuckles ready 
to twist into his throat. " By this and t^iat I'll strangle 
ypu, if you don't play this minute, you humbugger." 

"By the blessed Vargin, I'm not humbuggin', your 
honour," stammered the trumpeter, with the little breath 
O'Grady left him. 

Scatterbrain, seeing O'Grady's fury, and fearful pf its 
consequences, had alighted from the carriage, and came 
to the rescue, suggesting to the infuriated squire that 
what the man said might be true. O'Grady said he knew 
better, that the blackguard was a notorious joker, and 
having indulged in a jest in the first instance, was now 
only lying to save himself from punishment; furtheie- 
more, swearing that if he did not play that minute he'd 
throw him into the ditch. 

With great difficulty O'Grady was prevailed upon to 
give up his grip of the tr\mipeter's throat; and the poor 
breathless wretch, handing his instrument to the clarionet- 
player, appealed to him if it were possible to play on it. 
The darlonet-jdayer said he could not tell, for he did not 
understand the trumpet. 

"You see there I " cried O'Grady. "You see he's 
humbugging, and the darionet-player }s t^n honest ma^i.ff. 

" An honest man I " exclaimed the trumpeter, turning 
fiercely o?i the clarionet-player. " He's the biggest 
villain unhanged, for sthrivin' to ^et me murthered, and 
rejfusin' the evidence for me I " The man's eyes flashed 
fury as he spoke; and throwing his trumpet down, he 
exclaimed, " Mooney I— by jakers, you're no man I " 
And clenching lu3 fists, as he spoke, he made a rush on the 
darionet-player/ and planted a hit on his mouth with 
such vigour that he rolled in the dust ; and when he rose, 
it was with such an upper lip that his clarionet-playing 
was evidently finished for the next week certainly. 

Now the fifer was the darionet-player' s brother \ «xA 
he, turning on the trumpeter, roared — 

"Bad luck to you /—you did not sttxie^YAKil^^xX'' 
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But whUe in the very act of reprobating the foul blow, 
he let fly a hit under the ear of the trumpeter, who was • 
quite unprepared for it, — and he, too, measured his length 
on the road. On recovering his legs, he rushed on the 
fifer fqr revenge,* and a regular scuffle ensued amongst 
"the musicianers," to the great delight <if the crowd of 
retainers, who were so well primed with whisky that a 
ffght was just the thing to their taste. 

In vain O'Grady swore at them, and went amongst 
them, striving to restore order, but they would not be 
quiet till several black eyes and damaged noses bore 
evidence of a very busy five minutes having passed. In 
the course of " the seriihmage," Fate was unkind tb the 
flfer, whose mouth-piece was considerably impaired ; and 
"the boys" remarked, that the worst stick you could 
have in a crowd was a " whistling stick," by which naitie 
they designated the fifer's instrument. 

At last, however, peace was restored, and the trumpeter 
again ordered to play by O'Grady. 

He protested, again, it was impossible. The fifer, in 
revenge, declared he was only humbugging the squire. 

fteteupon O'Grady, seizing the unfortunate trumpeter, 
gave him a more sublime kicking than ever f 611 to the lot 
even of a piper or fiddler, whose pay* is provferhially 
of tenet in that article than the coin of the realfti. 

Having tired himself, and considerably rubbed down 
the' toe of his boot with his gentlemanly exercise, O'Grady 
dragged the trumpeter to the ditch, and roiled'him into it, 
there toNiool the fever which burned in his seat of honour. 

O'Gk'ady then re-entered the carriage with Scatter- 
brain, and the party proceeded; but the darionet-player 
could not blow a note, the fifer was not in good playing 
condition, and tootled with some difficulty ; the drummer 
was obliged now and then to relax his efforts in making 
~a noise, that he might lift his right arm to his nose, which 
had got damaged in the fray, and the process of wiping 
his face with his ciiff changed the white facings of his jacket 
to red. The negro cymbal-player was the only one whose 
damages were not to be ascertained, as a black eye woifld 
not tell on him, and his lips could not be more swollen 
than nature had made them. Oh the procession went, 
however ; but the rival mob, the Eganites, profiting by 
the delay caused by the row, got ahead, and entered 

* Fiddlers* fare, or pipers* pay — ^1x101^ "^«i\uk >i)aaiii\L»\V5«si^^ 
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the town first, with their pipers and fiddlers, hurrahing 
theii; way in good-humour down the strepi, and occupying 
the best places in the court-house, before the arrival 
of the opposite party, whose band, instead of being a 
source of triumph, was, only a thing o'f jeering merriment 
to the Eganites, who received thei^ with mockery and 
laughter. All this by no means Weetened O' Grady's 
temper, who lo9ked thiinder as he entered the court-house 
with his candidate, who was, though a good-humoured 
fellow, a little, put but by the accidents of the morning; 
and Furlong looked more sheepish than ever as he followed 
his leaders. 

The business of the day was opened Ijy the high-sheriff, 
and Major Dawson Id^t no time in rising to propose that 
Edward Egah, Esquire, of Merryvale, was a fit and proper 
person to represent the county in Parliament. 

The proposition was received with cheers by "the 
boys" in the body of the coutt-house ; the Major pro- 
ceeded, full saO, in hi^ speech;— his course aided by being 
on the popular current, and the *' sweet voices " of the 
multitude blowing iiti his favour. On concluding (as 
" the boys " thought) his address, which was straightfor- 
ward, and to the point, a voice in 'the crowd proposed, 
" Three cheers for the owld Major." 

Three deafening peals followed the hint. 

*' And now," said the Major, ** I will read a few extracts 
here from some documents, in support of what I have 
had the honour of addressip^ to you.'l And he puHed but 
a bundle of. papers as liie sjpbke, and laid them down 
before him. : 

The movement wa^ not favoured by "the boys," as it 
indicated a tedious reference to facts, by no mpanS' to 
their taste, an.d the same voice which suggested the three 
cheers, noV sung out — 

" Never mind, Major— sure, we'll take your word for it ! " 

Cries of "Order I " and "Silence ! " ensued ; and were 
followed by murmurs, coughs, and sneezes in the crowd, 
with a considerable- shufiling of hobnailed shoes on the 
pavement. 

" Order I " cried a voice tn authority. 

" Order anything you plaze, sir I " said the voice in 
the crowd. 

" Whisky I " cried one. 

'* Porther I " shouted another. 

" Tabakky t " roared a third. 
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" I must insist on silence I " cried the sheriff in a Very 
husky voice. "Silence — or I'll have the cpurt-house 
cleared I " 

"Faith, if you deared your own throat it would be 
betther," said the wag in the crowd. 

A laugh followed. The sheriff felt the hit, and was silent. 

The Major all this time had been adjusting his spectacles 
on his nose, unconscious, poor old gentleraian, that Dick, 
accor4ing to promise, had abstracted the glasses from them 
that morning. He took up his documents to read^ made 
sundry wry faces, turned the papers up to the light,— 
now on this side, and now on that, — but could make out 
nothing ; while Dick gave a knowing wink at. Mu^hy. 
The old gentleman took off his spectacles to wipe the 
glasses. 

The voice in the crowd cried, " Thajik yoUj'^Major t *'/ 

The Major pulled out his handkerchief, and his fingers 
met where he expected to find a lens; — ^he looked very 
angry, cast a suspicious glance at Dick, who met it with 
the composure of an anchorite, and, quietly asked what 
was the matter. 

" I shall not trouble you, gentlemen, with the extracts," 
said the Major. 

" Hear, hear I" responded the genteel part of the audi- 
tory. 

" I towld you we'd take your word. Major," cripd the 
voice in the crowd. 

Egan's seconder followed the Major, and the crowd 
shouted again. O' Grady now came forward to propose 
the Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain as a fit and proper 
person to represent the county in Parliament. He was 
received by his own set of vagabonds with t^roarious 
cheers, and " O'Grady for ever I " made the walls ring. 
" Egan for ever I" and hurrahs were returned from the 
Merryvalians. O'Grady thus comn^enced his address — 

" In coming forward to support my honourable friend, 
the Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain, it is from the 
conviction — the conviction " 

" Who got the conviction agen the potteen last sishin ?" 
said the voice in the crowd. 

Loud groans followed this allusion to the prosecution 
of a few little private stills, in which O'Grady had shown 
some unnecessary severity that made him unpopular. 
Cries of " Order I " and " SHence I " ^ws\i^d, 
"I say the convicUon," xepeaU^ O^Csx^A^ ^^t^^-^^ 
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leoMn^g tbwardr 'the quarter ' ij^ence the interruption 
took place, — " and if there is any blackguferd here who 
ds^ffes to interrupt me, iril order him to be taken out by 
the ears. I say, I propose my honourable friend, the 
I^^motimble SadcvOle Scatterbrain, from the conviction 
that there is a necessity in this county " 

" Faiths ithere is plenty of iiecesslty," said the tormentor 
In the crowd. 

" Take that man out," said the" sheriff. 

" Don't hurry yourself, sir," returned the delinquent, 
amidst the 'laughter 'Of "the boys,** in proportion to 
whose merriment rose O' Grady's ill-humour. 

^' I say thereds a necessity for a- vigorous member to . 
represent > this cwihty in Parliament, and support the 
laws, the constitution, the crown, and the — the — the 
interests of the county r "• ' - 

** Who made the new road ? " was a question that now 
rose from the crowd ; a laugh followed— and some groans 
— at this allusion to a bit of jobbing on the part of O' Grady, 
who got»a^ grand jury presentment to make a road which 
served nobody's interest but hls'owii. 

" The frequent interruptions I meet here from the law- 
less and disaffected, show too plainly that we stknd in 
need of men who will support the ann 6f the law in purging 

the country " - ' 

y** Who killed the 'pothecary ? " said a fellow in a voice 
so deep that it seemed suited to issue from the Jaws of 
death. • 

l^e question, atid the extraordinary vofce in which it 
-was uttered, produced one of those roars of laughter 
which sometimes shake public meetings in Ireland; and 
O'Gradj* grew furibus. 

• *' If I knew who that 'gentleman was, I'd pay him I " 
said he;'/ 

** You'd better pay them you know,'* Was the answer ; 
and this allusion to O'Grady's notorious character of a 
bad pay, was r^ished by the crowd, and again raised 
the laugh icigainst- him. '■ 

"Sir/' said O^Grady, addressing the sheriff, " I hold' 
this ruffianism^p contemj) t. I treat it, and the authors 
of it, those who no ^ot^t have instructed them, with* 
contempt." He looked over tO^wh^re Egan and his 
friends stood, as he spoke of the crd^d having had in- 
struction to interrupt him. ^^ 

" Uyou mem, sir/' said Egan, " \\ia\ 1 ^Sn^ igtN^v «sc^ 
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such instruction, I deny, in the most unqualified terms, fn 
the truth of such an assertion." pu 

" Keep yourself cool, Ned," said Dick Dawson, dose iin 

to his ear, th 

" Never fear me/' said Egan, " but I won't let him • wi 
bully." o\] 

The two former friends now exchapiged rather fierce vi 

looks at each other. P 

" Then why am I interrupted ? " asked O'Grady. 

" It is no business of mine to answer that," replied i 

Egan ; " but I repeat the unqualified denial of your asser- I o 
tion." 

, The crowd ceased its noise when the two squires were seen d 

engaged in exchanging smart words, in tlie hope of catching b< 

what they said. tl 

" It is a disgraceful uproar," said the sheriff. t] 

" Then it is your business. Mister Sheriff," returned « 

Egan, " to suppress it — not mine ; they are quiet enou^ i 

now." 

. " Yes, but they'll make a wow again," said: Furlong, o 

" when Miste' O'Gwady begins." ^ 

" You seem to know all about it," said Dick ; " ndaybe \ 

you have instructed them." \ 

" No, sir, I didn't iastwuct them," said Furlongv very I i 
angry at being twitted by Dick. I i 

Dick laughed in his face, and said: "Maybe that's | t 
one of your electioneering tactics — eh?" 

Furlong got very angry, while Dick and Murphy shouted 
with laughter at him.— ^" No, sir," said Furlong, " I don't 
welish the pwaptice of such di'ty twicks." 

" Do you ^pply the word ' dirty ' to me, sir ? " said Dick _ 
the Devil, ruflfling up like a game-cock. — " I'll tell you" 
what, sir, if you make use of the word ' dirty ' again, I'd 
think very little of kicking you — ay, or eight like you — ^^I'd 
kick eight Furlongs one mile." 

" Who's talking of kicking ? " asked O'Grady. 

" I am," said Dick ; " do you want any ? " . 

" Gentlemen I gentlemen I " cried the sheriff, " order I 
pray, order I do proceed with the business of the di^." 

" I'll talk to you after about this I " sald^^tirady in a 
threatening tone. ^ _.- "' 

" Very well," said Digjj^'^ij^'ve time enough, the day's 
young yet." ,y 

O'Grady then,j^rocecded to find fault with Egan, cen- 
suring his POj^tics, and endeavourViift lo \\x^\.\S:^ \\\s» ^^I^^Uq^ts. 
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from the same caQse: he concluded thus, "Sir, I shall 
pursue my course of duty ; I have chalked out my own 
line of c©nd«uct, sir, and I am convinced no other line is^ 
the right line. Our opponents are wrbng, sir, — totally 
wrong — all wrong, and, as I have said, I have chalked 
out my own line, sir; and I propose the Honourable Sack- 
ville Scatterbrain as a fit and proper person to sit in 
Parliament for the representation of this county." 

The O- Gradyites shouted as their chief concluded ; 
and the Merryvalians returned some groans, and a cry 
of '" Go home, turncoat I " - 

Egan n6w presented himself, and was received with 
deafening and long-continued ^eers, for he was really 
beloved by the people at large ; his frank ahd easy nature, 
the amiable character* he bore in all his social relatione, 
the merciful and conciliatory tendency of his decisions 
and conduct as a magistrate, won him the solid respect 
as well as affection of the county. 

He had been for some days in low spirits in consequence 
of Larry Hogan's visit and mysterious communication 
with him; but this, its cause, was unknown to all but 
himself, and therefore more difficult to support ; for none 
but those whom sad experience has taught can tell the 
agony of enduring in secret and in silence the pang that 
gnaws a proud heart, which. Spartan like, will let the 
tooth destroy, without complaint or murmur. 

His depression, hoWeV^r, was apparent, and Dick told 
Murphy h« feared Ned would not be up to the mark at 
the election ; but Murphy, with a better knowledge of 
human nature, and the excitement of such a cause, said, 
" 'Never fear tiim^-ambitioti is k long spur, my boy, and 
will stir the blodd of a thicker-skinned fellow than your 
brother-in-law. When he comes to stand up and assert 
his claims before the world, he'll be all right ! " 

Murphy was a true prophet, for Egan presented himself 
with confidence, brightness, and good-humour on hife open 
countenance. 

"The filrst thing I have to ask of you, hoys," said Egan, 
addressing the assembled throng, "is a fair hearing for 
the other candidate." 

" Hear, hear I " followed from the gentlemen in the 
gallery. 

" And as he is a stranger amongst us, let him have the 
privilege of first addressing you." 

With these words he bowed coutteowsV} Vq ^^^n&^- 
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brain, who thanked him very; much like a gentleman, 
and accepting his offer, advanced to address the electors. 
O'Grady waved his hand in signal to his bodyguard, and 
Scatterbrain had three cheers from the ragamuffins. 

He was no great things of a speaker, but he was a good- 
humoured fellow, and this won on the Paddies ; and 
although coming before them under the disadvantage of 
being proposed by O'Grady, they heard him with good 
temper : — to this, however, Egan's good word considerably 
contributed. 

He went very much over the ground his proposer had 
taken, so that, bating the bad temper, the pith of his 
speech was much the ssmie, quite as much deprecating 
the political views of his opponent, and harping on 
O'Grady's worn-out catchword of ■." Having chalked out 
a line for himself/* etc. etc. etc. 

Egan now stood forward, and was greeted with fresh 
cheers. He began in a very Irish fashion ; for, being 
an unaffected, frank, and free-hearted fellow himself, he 
knew how to toiuch the feelings of those . who possess 
such qualities themselves. He waited tUl the last echo 
of the uproarious greeting died away, and the first simple 
words he uttered were — 

** Here I am, boys I" 

Simple as the words were, they produced "• one cheer 
more." 

" Here I am, boys^-rrthe same I fsper wasa'* 

Loud huzzas, and "Long life to you I " answered the 
last pithy words, which were sore ones to O'Grady ; who$ as 
a renegade, felt the hit, 

" Fellow countrymen, I come forward to represent you, 
and, however I may be unequal to that tasHi at least I will 
liever misrepresent you." 

Another cheer followed. 

"My, past life is evidence enough; on that point; God 
forbid I were, of the. mongrel breed of Irishmen wfio 
speak ill of their own country. I never did it, boys, and 
I never wiU I Some thjnk they get on by it, and so they 
do, indeed ; — they get on as sweeps and shoe-blacks get 
on, — they drive a dirty trade, and find employment ;— 
but are they respected ? 

Shouts of " No— no ! " 

" You're right ! — No ! — they are . not respected,— even 

by their very employers. Your political sweep and sbpe- 

JbJack is no more respected ttiaiv lk<6 ;^l\o , cleans pur 
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chimneys or .deans our shoes. The honourahle gentle- 
man who has addressed you last, confesses he is a 
stranger amongst you ; and is a stranger to be your 
representative ? You may be civil to a stranger — it is 
a pleasing duty ; but he is not the man to whom you 
would give your confidence. You might share a hearty 
glass with a stranger, but you would not enter into a 
joint lease of a farm without ]cnowing a little more of 
him ; and if you would not trust a single farm with a 
stranger, will you give a whole county into his hands ? 
When ^stranger comes to these parts, I'm sure he'll 
get a civil answer from every man I see here, — he will 
get a civil 'yes' or a civil 'no' to his question, — and 
if he seeks his way, you will show him his road. And 
to the honourable gentleman^ who has done you the 
favour to come and ask you cjiviQy will you give him 
the county, you as civilly may answer ' No,' and show 
him his road home again. As for the gentleman ;i^ho 
proposed him, he has chosen to make certain strictures 
upon my views, and opinions, and conduct. As for 
views — there was . a certain heathen god the Romans 
worshipped, called Jai^us ; he was a fellow with two 
heads — and, by-the-bye, boys, he would have been just 
the fellow to live amongst us ; for when one of his heads 
was broken, he would have had the other for use. Well, 
this Janus was calied ' double-f^ce,' (and could see before 
and behind him. Now, I'm no double-face^ boys ; and 
as for seeing before and behind me, I can look back on 
the past, and forward to the future, and both the roads 
are straight ones. [Cheers*] I wish every one could 
say as much. As for my opinions, all I shall say is, / 
^never changed mine ; Mister O'Grady can't say as much." 

" Sure there's a weather-cock in the family," said the 
voice in the crowd. 

A loud laugh followed this sally, for the old dowager's 
eccentricity was not. quite a secret.— O'Grady looked as 
if he could have eaten the whole crowd at a mouthful. 

" Much has been said," continued Egan, '* about gentle- 
men chalking but lines for themselves : — now, the plain 
English of this very determined chalking of their own line, 
is rubbing out every other man's line. Some of these chalk- 
ing gentlemen have lines chalked up against them, and 
might find it difficult to pay the score if they were called 
to account. T9 such-r-rubbing out other m^w'^ \xiv&"s»^ ^xA^ 
their own,, tpoj may be convenient ; i)\\V \ ^'orCVX^^ ^^^ 
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practice. Boys, I have no more to say than this, We 
know and can trust each other ! " 

Egan's address was received with acclamation, and 
when silence was restored, the shetiff demanded a show 
of hands ; and a very fine show of hands there was, and 
every hand had a stick in it. 

The show of hands was declared to be in favour of 
Egan, whereupon a poH was demanded on the part of 
Scatterbrain, after which every one began to move ftrom 
the court-house. ^ ' 

. O* Grady, in very iU-htamour, was endeavoui^ing to shove 
past a herculean fellow, rather ragged, and very saucy, 
who did not seem inclined to give place to the savage 
elbowing of the squire. . ' 

*' What brings such a ragged rascal as you here ? " said 
O'Grady brutally ; *' you're not an elector." 

'* Yis, I am ! " replied the fellow sturdily. 

*' Why, you can't have a lease, you beggar." 

" No, but maybrfe I have an article." ♦ 

" What is your article ? " 

" What is it?" retorted the feMow, with a fierce look 
at O'Grady. " Faithj it's a -fine brass blundherbuss ; 
and Fd like to see the fnan would dispute the title."' 

O'Grady had met his master^ and could not reply; the 
crowd shouted for the ragamuffin, and all ;parties 
separated, to gird up theii' loins for the next day's poll. 



CHAPTfilR XIX . 

After the angry words, exchaaged at the nomination, 
the most peaceable reader mvist h«ve anticipated the 
probability of a duel ; — but when the ; inflammable stuff 
of which^ Irishmen are made is oo^sidwred, togefther with 
the excitement and pugnacious .spjuit aittendant upon' 
elections in all plj^ces, the certainty ^of a hostile meeting 
must have been apparent. — The sheriff might ha^ve put 
the gentlemen under sirrest, it is true,'but that oific^ was a 
weak, thoughtless, and irresolute person, and took no such 
precaution ; thou^, to do the poor man justice, it is only 
fair to say that such an interventiooa of authority at such 
a time and place would have been consideredvoti all hands 

* A name given to k written engagement between landlord and tenant, 
ptvmismg to grant a lease, on wbic^ Te^ttaUou\& ^<$^^m\x^\3eBa^* 
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a$ a veryn isipt^rtinent, unyp^tifia))le^ ^nd dJMfCourtepu^ 
intc^i^rei^e^ with the private pleasures; and privileges of 
gentlemen. 

Dick Decwson Itiad a mejssage conveyed to liim from 
O'Grady, requesting the. honom' of bjs cdmpgny the next 
mpming to." gra;s$ before breakfast " ; to which, of course, 
Dick returji^d an answer expressive of. th^. utmost readines;^ 
to oblige the squire with his presence ; and as the busjiiess 
of the electio^ wa&of importanQe* it was agreed they shpuld 
meet at a given spot on the way to town, and so lose a;si little 
time as possible, *. 

The next n^orning, accordingly, the parties met at the 
appointed plgce, Dick, attended by Edward O'Connpr and 
Egan — the fopner in edacity of his friend ; and O'Grady, 
wi|h Scatterbraii^ifiorhist second, and Furlp^g a Ipokie^-on : 
there were SQjfae sj^raggiing sp^ctatora^ besides, ta witness 
the affair. 

" O'Grady lpok§ savage, Dick,'' said Edward. 

" Yes,", an&wered Dick, with a smile of as much un- 
concern as S he we^^ going to lead off a country dance. 
*' He looks as pleasant as a bull in a poui^d," ■ 

" Take carcj of youijself, my dear pick," said Edward 
seriously. 

"My dear bpy, dop-'t makieryour^^f uneasy," replied 
Dick, lai^ghi^g^-r-" I'll h€^t)you^twP to one he? misses me." 
. Edwajr^ in^de, ^no, reply> bpt to his Sj^p^^ive and more 
thpughtfuL nati^, J^f tti^g ^ such a gjiomeni savoup^ed tpp 
mjuicli of Ipi^ity, so, leaving his Irii^nd, he advanced to 
Scatte^brain, and they, cpmmenced n^i^ing the preliminary 
prepara,tipns* ,, ^ , i 

During th§ period rWhiqh this required, O'Grady was 
looking 4own sulkily or Jopking up fief.c^Jy, an,d striking 
his heel witji vehemence into the sod, whjAe DickRa^son 
was whistling a plapxty an4 eyeing his man, 

The arrangi^n^ents. /Were soon m^de, the ipen placed 
on their ground, and ?Pick saw by the intent look with 
which O'QF^dy n^arked him, that he meant rni^phief ; 
they werc^ handed their pistols---the seconds retired— 
the word was given^ and as O'Grady raised his pistol, 
Dick saw he was completely covered, and suddenly eic- 
claimed, throwing: up his arm, " I beg your pardon for a 
moment*" 

O'Grady involuntarily lowered his weapon, and seein(^ 
Dick standing perfectly erect, and nalYAxv^ \o^<s^\xv%\^^ 
sudden request for this suspension ol \iO^\Sk\V\e&, ^^ils.^> 
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in a very aigiy tone, why he had hitcmipted him. "Be- i 
cause I saw you had me covered," said Dick, **and you'd j 
have hit me if you had fired that time : now fire away as 
soon as^you^^ike ! " added he, at the ^amie moment rkpidly 
britiging up his rfwn pistol ta the level. ^ 

O'Grady was taken by surprise, and fancying Dick 
was going to blaze at him^ fired hastily and niissed his 
adversary.' * 

Dick made him a low bow, and fired" to the aii*. 

O'CJrady wanted another sliot^ saying Dawson^ had 
tricked him, but^Scatterbrain felt the propriety of Edward 
O'Cohnor's objection to further fighting, after Dawson 
receiving' O'Grady's fire; so the gentlemen were removed 
from the ground, and the affair terminated. 

O'Grady, having fidly intended to pink Dick, was ex- 
cessively^ savage at being overreached, and went off to the 
election with a temper by no means sweetened by the 
morning's adventure, while Dick roared with laughing, 
exdaibiing at intervals to Edward O'Connor, as he was 
putting up the pistols, " Did not I do him neatly ? " 

Off they cantered gaily to the high ^oad, exchanging 
merry and cheering salutations with the electors, who were 
thronginjg towards the town in great numbers and all variety 
of manner, ^oup, and costume; Some on foot, some on 
horseback, and some* on cars ; the gayestattire of holiday 
cOstunie, contrasting with the 'everyday Tags of wretched- 
ness ; the fresh cheek Of health- and beauty making gaunt 
misery Ibok more appalling, and the elastic step of vig6r^us 
youth outstripping Wt' tardy pace of feeble ag«^. Pedes- 
trians were hurrying on in detaclunents of five or six— 
the equestrians in companies less nlmierous ; sometimes 
the cavalier who could boast a Saddle carrying a woman 
on a pillion behind him.^-But saddle or pillian Vrerfenot 
an indispensable accompaniment to this equestrian duo, 
for many a "bare back" ^'orron Carried his couple, his 
oifly harness being a halter made Of a hay-rope, which in 
time of need sometimes proves a substitute for rack and 
manger ; for it is not uncommon in Ireland to see the 
garran nibbling the end of his bridlfe when opportunity 
offers.— -The cars were in great variety : some bore' small 
kishes,* in which a woman and some children might be 
seen — others had a shake-down of clean straw to serve 

* A large ba,aket oi coarse wicker-work, used mostly for carrying turf, 
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for cushions; while the better sort spread a feather-bed 
for greater comfort, covered by a patchwork ^ilt, the 
work of thie " good woman " herself, whose own quilted 
petticoat vied in brightness with the calico roses on 
which she was sitting.— The most luxurious indulged still 
further in some arched branches of hazel, which, bent' 
a6ove the car in the fashion of a booth, bore another 
coverlid, by way of awning, and served for protection 
agaihst the weather ; but few there were who could indulge 
in such a luxury as this 6f the '' chaise marine,*' which is 
the name the contrivance bears, but why. Heaven only 
khows. 

The street of the town had its centre occupied at the 
broadest place with a long tow of cars, covered in a similar 
manner to the chaise marine, a do6r or a shutter laid across 
underneath' the awning, after the fashion of a counter, on 
Which various articles were displayed for sale; for the 
occasion of the election was as good as a fair to the small 
dealers, and the public wete therefoire favoured with the 
u^ual opportunity of purchasing uneatable gingerbread, 
khives that would not cut, spectacles to increase blindness, 
and other articles t)f equal usefulness. 

While the dealers here displayed their ware, and were 
vociferous in declaring its excellence, noisy groups passed 
up tod down on either side of these ambulatory shops, 
discussing the merits of the candidates, predicting the 
result of the electron, or giving ah occasional cheer for their 
respective parties, with a twirl' of a stick oi* the throwing 
lip of a hat ; while from the houses on both sides of the 
sta*eet the' scraping of fiddles and the lilting of pipes in- 
creased the mingled diii. 

But the crowd 'was thickest and the uproar greatest in 
front of the inn w^ere Scatterbraih's committee sat, and 
before the house of Murphy, who gave up all his establish^ 
ment to the service of the elcicf'on, and who^e stable-yard 
made a capital* place of mustering for the tallies of Egan's 
electors to assemble ere they marched to the poll.-^At 
la^t the hour for opening the poll struck, the inn pouretf 
forth the iScatterbraihs, and Murphy's stable-yard the 
Eganites, the two bodies of electors uttering thundering 
shouts of defiance, as, with rival banners fiying, they 
joined in one common stream, rushing to give their votes, — 
for as for their voices, they were giving them most liber«U>j 
and strenuously already. The den&e cto^^ i^ox^ ^>act- 
rounded the hustings in front at live co\xtV\v^>x^^V«s^^ '^^ 
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throes and heavings of this living mass reseinbled a turbu- 
lent sea lashed by a tempest : — ^but^hat sea is more unruly 
than an excited crowd? — what tempest flercei: than the 
breath of political excitement ? 

Conspicuous amongst those on the hustings were both 
the candidates and their aiders and abettors on either 
side ; O'Grady and Furlong, D^ck Dawson and. Tom Durfy' 
for work, and Growling to laugh at them all. Edward 
O'Connor was addressing the populace in a spirit-stin^g 
appeal to their pride and aHections, stimulating them to 
support their tried and trusty friend, and not yield ^ the 
honour of their county either to fear or favours of a stranger, 
nor copy the bad example which some (w)ip Q^ight to blush) 
had set them, of betraying old friend^ a^d abandoning 
old principles. Edward's address was cheere4 by. those 
who heard it: — ^but being heard is not essentia} to the 
applause attendant on political addresses, for. those who 
do not hear cheer quite as much as those who do. The 
old adage hath it, " Show me your company^ and I'll tell 
you who ypu are ; "-^and, in. the spirit of the adage, one 
might say, " Let me see the speech-maker, and I'll teU you 
what he says." So, when Edward O'Connor spokc^ the 
boys welcomed him with the shout of " Ned of tlus l^ill for 
ever," — and knowiijig tq what tune his mouth would be 
opened, they cheered accor^dingly when he cp^cJii^ded.— 
O'Grady, on evincing a dqsire to addre^ tl^em, was i^ot 
so successful; — the moment he shpwed himsejif, taunts 
wer^ flung at him ; but.spjte of this^ attempting to frown 
dovn their dissatisf^ctipq, he be^an to speak ; but he had 
not uttered six wprds whjej^ his vpice was drownied in the 
discordant yells of a trumpet. Ijt is scarcely necessary 
to tell the reader that the performer was the identical 
trumpeter of the preceding 4ay, whom O'Grady had ki9ked 
so unmercil^lly, who, in indignation at his wrongs, |iad' 
gone over to the enemy ; and having,^ after a night's hard 
work, disengaged tl^e cork wh}ch Andy h^<^ craimhed into 
his trumpet, appeaye4 in the crowd ready to dp battle in 
the popular cause.— " Wait," he cried, *' till that savage 
of a baste of a squire dares for to go for to spake l^^on't 
I smpther him ! " Then he would put his instrument 
of vengeance to his lips, and produce a yell that made 
his auditors put their hands to tl^eir ears. Thus arnpied, 
he waited near the platform for O'Grady's speech, and 
put his threat effectually into execution, O'Grady ^w 
whence the annoyance proceeded, aiv9k s\vo^\l>\% tysX. ^vxiafc 
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delinquent, with protestations that the police should drag 
him from the crowd, if he dared to continue — but every 
threat was blighted in the bud by a withering blast of the 
trumpet, which was regularly followed by a peal of laughter 
from the crowd. O' Grady stamped and swore with rage, 
and caUmg Furlong, sent him to tiifofm the sheriff how 
riotous the crowd were, and requested him to have the 
trumpeter sei:^ed. 

Furlong hurried off on his mission, and after a Idng 
search for the potential functionary, saw him in a distant 
comer engaged in what appeared to be an urgent dis- 
cussion between him and Murtough Murphy, who was 
talking in the most jocular manner to the sheriff, who 
.seemed ^anything but 4aLmused with his argumentative 
merriment. The fact was. Murphy^ while pushing the 
interests of iBgan with an energy unsurpassed, did it all 
with the utmost mirthfulness, and gaVe his opponents a 
laugh in CKchange lor the point gained against them, and 
while he defeated, amUsed them. Furlong, after shoving 
and elbowing his way through the crowd, suffering from 
heat and exertion, came fussing up to the sheriff, wiping 
-his face i«^th a scented cambric pocket-handkerchief. 
The sheriff and Murphy were standing close beside -one 
of the polling desks, and on Furlong's lisping out " Miste' 
Shewiff ,'' Murphy, reco^ising the voice and manner, 
turned Suddenly rotmd, and wi^ the most provoking 
cordiality addressed him thus, with a smile and finod — 

'^Ahl Mister Furiong, how d'ye do? Delighted to 
see you — ^here we are at It, ^sir, hammer and tongs — of 
course you are come to vote tor Egan." 

l^urioBg, 'who intended to annihilate Murphy with an 
indignant repetition of the provoking question put to 
him, threw As much cif defiance as he eould into his namby- 
pamby manner, and e^^claimed'— ^ 

*f 7 vote tor Egan ? " 

*^ Thank ybu, sir," said Murpiiy. " Record the vote," 
added he to thederk; , 

There was loud laughter on one side, and anger as 
Ibud on the other, at the way in whith Murphy had en- 
tra|)ped Furlong, and cheated him into voting against 
his 4>wn party. In vain the poor gull protested he never 
meant to vote for Egan. 

" But you did it," cried Murphy. 

"What the deuc6 have you dou^n" cxSr^ ^^^^^Nk^- 
brain's agent in a rage. 
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" Of course, they know I wouldn't vote that way/' 
said Furlong. " I coul4n't vote that way-^it's a mis- 
take, and I pwotest against the twi(*." 

"We've got th^ trick, and we'll keep it, however," 
said Murphy. 

Scatterbrain's agent said 'twas unfair, and desired the 
polling-clerk not to record the vote. 

" Didn't every one hear him say, ' / uote for Egan^ V* 
asked Murphy. 

" But he didn't mean it, sir," said the agent. 

" I don't care what he meant, bpt I know he said it," 
retorted Murphy ; " and every one round knows he said 
it; and as I mean what I say myself, I suppose every 
other gentleman does the sanje-^down with the vote, 
Mister Polling-clerk." 

A regular wrangle now took place between the two 
agents, amidst the laughter of the bystanders, whose 
merriment was increased by Furlong's vehement assur- 
ances he did not mean to vote as Murphy wanted to make 
it appear he had ; but the more he protested the more 
the people laughed. . This increased his energy in fighting 
out the point, until Scatterbrain's agent recommended 
him to desist, for that he was only interrupting their 
own voters from coming up. " Never mind now, sir," said 
the agent, ** I'll appeal to the assessor about that vote." 

" Appeal as much as you like," sai4 Murtough ; " that 
vote is a^ dead as a herring to you."; 

Furlong, finding further remonstrance unavailing- as 
regarded his vote, delivered tQ the sheriff the message of 
O'Grady, who was boUing oyer with impatience^ in the 
meantime, at the delay of his mi^ssenger, and anxioisisly 
expecting the arrival of sheriff and police to coerce the 
villainous trumpeter and chastise the applauding crowd, 
which became worse and worse evjery minute, i . , ; . 

They exhibited a new source of provocation to O'Grady, 
by exposing a rat-trap hung at the end of a pole, with 
the caged vermin within, and vociferated "; Rat,, rat,'*- in 
the pauses of the trumpet. Scatt^rbrain, remembering 
the hearing ;^hey gave him the previous day, hoped to 
sUence them, and begged O'Grady to permit him to address 
them ; but the whim of the mob was up, and could not 
be easily diverted, and Scatterbraii^ himself was hailed 
with the name of " Rat-catcher." 

" You cotch him— and I wish you joy of him I;" cried 
one. . y 
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" How much did you give for him ? " shouted another. 

" What did you bait your thrap with ? " roared a third. * 

" A bit o' threasury bacon,'* msL% the answer from a 
stentorian voice amidst the multitude, who shouted with 
laughter at the apt rejoinder, which they reiterated from 
one end of the crowd to the other, and the cry of " threasury 
bacon "rang far and wide. '• 

Scatterbrairi and C^Grady consulted together on the 
hustings What was to be dohe, while Dick the Devil was 
throwing jokes to the crowd, and inflaming their mis- 
chievous merriment, and Growlinig looked on with an 
expression of internal delight at the fun, uproar, and 
vexation around hiih. It was just a dish to his taste, 
and he devoured it with Silent satisfaction. ^ 

" What the deuce keeps that sneakiiig dandy? " cried 
O' Grady to Scatterbrain. "He should have returned 
long ago." — Oh 1 could he have only known at that 
moment that his sweet son-in-law elect was voting against 
hini, what would have been the cohsequences 1 

Another exhibition, insulting to O'Grady, now appeared 
in the crowd, — a chimney-pot. and weather-cock, after the 
fashion of his mother's, was stuck on a pole, and under- 
neath was suspended an old coat turned inside out ; this 
double indication bf his change, so peculiarly insulting, 
was elevated before the hustings amidst the jeers and 
laughter of the people. O' Grady Was nearly frantic — 
he rushed to the front of the platform, he shook his fist 
at the mockery, poured every abusive epithet on its per- 
petrators, and swore he would head the police himself 
and clear the crowd. In reply the crowd hooted,^the rat- 
trap and weather-cock were danced together after the . 
fashion of Punch and Judy, to the music of the trumpet ; , 
and another pole made its appearance, with a piece of 
bacon on it, and a placard bearing the inscription of 
" Treasury bacon," all which Tom Durfy had run off to 
procure at a huckster's shop, the moment he heard the 
waggish answer which he thus turned to account. 

" The military must be called out 1 " said O' Grady ; 
and with these words he left the platform to seek the 
sheriff. 

fidward O'Connor, the moment he heard O'Grady's 
threat, quitted the hustings also, in company with old 
Growling. . 

" What a savage and dangerous temper that man 
has 1 " said Edward ; " calling for \\Mt taSiXl^r^ ^\!ifcw\Xs& 
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people have committed no outrage to require such inter- 
ference." 

** They have poked up the bear with their poles, sir, 
and it is likely he'l\ give them a hug before )ie's done 
with them," answered the doctor. 

"But what need of, military ? " indignantly exclaimed 
Edward. " The people are only going on with the, noise 
and disturbance common to any election, and the chances 
are that savage naan may influence the sheriff to provoke 
th« people, by the presence of soldiers, to some act which 
would not hav? taken place but for their interference, 
and thus they themselves originate the offence which they 
are fore-armed with power to chastise. In England such 
extreme measures are never resorted to, until necessity 
compels them. How I have envied Englishmen, when 
on the occasion of assizes every soldier is marched from 
the town while the judge is sitting ; in Irdand the place 
of trial bristles with bayonets I How much more must a 
people respect and love the laws wliose own purity and 
justice are their best safeguard I whose inherent majesty 
is sufficient fpr their own protection I The sword of Justice 
should never need the assistance of the swords of dragoons, 
and in the election of their representatives, as well as at 
judicial sittings, a people should be free from military 
despotism." 

" But, as an historian, my dear young friend," said 
the doctor, " I need not remind you that dragoons have 
been considered * good lookers-on ' in Ireland since the 
days of Strafford." 

" Ay 1 " said Edward ; " and scandalous it is that the 
abuses of the seventeenth century should be perpetuated 
in the nineteenth.* While those who govern show, by 
the means they adopt for supporting their authority, 
that their rule requires undue force to uphold it, they 
tacitly teach resistance to the people, and their practices 
imply that the resistance is righteous." 

" My dear Master Ned," said the doctor, " you're a 
patriot, and I'm sorry for you ; you inherit the free opinions 
of your namesake * of the hill ' of blessed memory ; with 
such sentiments you may make a very good Irish barrister, 
but you'll never be an Irish judge — and as for a silk gown, 

♦ When Strafford's infamous project of the wholesale robbery of 
Connaught was put in practice, not being quite certain of his juries, he 
wn'tea that he will send three hundred hoi^ to the ^ovince during 
the proceedings, '* M good lookera-m,^' 
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*faith jFou may I^ave the wearing of that to your wife, for 
stuff is all that will ever adorn your shoulders." 

" Well;- 1 would rather have stuff there than in my 
bead/' answered Edward. 

"Very epigrammatic, indeed, Master Ned,"^ said the 
doctor. " Let us make a distich of it," added he, with a 
chuckle ; "for, of a verity, some of the K.C.'s of our 
times are but dunces.-*-Let's see— ^how will it go ? " 

Edward dashed off this couplet in a moment — 

*' Of modem king's counsel this truth may be said. 
They have sUk on their shoulders, but stuff in their head." 

"Neat enofugh," said the doctor; ."but you might 
contrive more sting in it ;— something to the tune of the 
impossibility of making ' a silk purse out of a sow'^ ear,' 
but the faculty of ^manufacturing silk gowns out of bore's 
heads." 

"That's out of yow bitter pill-box, Doctor," said Ned, 
smiling. 

" Put it into rhyme, Ned — and set it to music — and 
dedicate it to the bar mess, and see; how you'll rise in your 
profession I— Good-b'ye-r-I will be back again to see the 
fun as soon as I can, but I must go now and visit an old 
woman who is in doubt whether she stands most in need 
of me or the priests — It's wonderful how little people 
think of the other wwid till they are going to leave this ; 
and with all their praises of heaven, how very anxious 
they are to st^y out of;it«s long as tiiey can I " 

With this bit of characteristic sarcasm, the doctor and 
Edward sepa]*ate<}. Edwar4 had hardly left the hustings, 
' when Murphy hurried on the.platforin ^nd asked for him. 

" He left a few minutes ago," said Tom Diwiy. 

'•' Well, I daresay he'sdoing good, wherever he is," said 
Murtough ; "I wanted to speak to ,him, but when he 
comes baqk send him to me.— rin the meantime, T?om, run 
down and bring/^up a good batch of voters — ^we're getting 
a little ahead, I think, with the bothering I'm giving them 
up there, and now I want to push, them with good strong 
tallies — ^run down to the yard, like a good fellow, and 
march th^m up." . 

Off posted Tom Durfy on his mission, and Murphy 
returned to the court-house. 

Tom, on reaching Murphy's house, found a sttQiaL% '^Q?sRfe 
of O' Grady's party hanging round lYve ^\2ic^^ ajsv^ o^jl^^; ^V 
the fellows had backed a car against Wie ^2Ct^ %^V^ ^\jCv2sv 
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opened on the street^ ilnd was the outlet for Egan's voters. 
By way of excuse for this, the car was: piled with cabbages 
for sale, and a couple of very unruly pigs were tethered 
to the shafts, and the strapping fellow who owned all 
kept guard over them. Tom immediately told him be 
should leave that place, and an. altercation commenced; 
but even an electioneering dispute could not' but Savour 
of fun and repartee, bietween Paddies. '^ 

" Be off," said Tom.^ 

" Sure I can't be off. til} the market's over," was the 
answer. 

" Well, you must take your car out of this." 

*' Indeed now, yoti'll let me stay, Misther Durfy." " 

** Indeed I won't." - 

*' Arrah ! w^at haftn ? '' ^^^ 

" You're stopping up the gate o» purpobe, and you 
must go." 
* " Sure your honour wouldn't spile ray stand 1 " 

" Faith, I'll spoil more than your stand, if you don't 
leave that.?' i: 

" Not finer cabbage in the world." 

"Go out o* that now, 'while your shoes are good,'"* 
said Tom, seeing he hadtiohe; for in speaking of shoes, 
Tom had no* intention of alluding to the word choux, and 
thus making a French pun upon tht cabbage,-^f or Tom 
did not understand French, but rather demised it^^ as a 
3 ack-a-dandy acquirements 

" Sure, you wouldn't ruin my martret, Mlsther Durfy I " 

" None of your htiftibuggitig — but be off at once," said 
Tom, whose tone indicated he was pcri/ much in earnest: ' 

" Not a nicer slip of a pig in the market than the same' 
pigs — I'm expectin' thirty shlllin's apiece for them." 

"Faith, you'll get more than thirty shillitigs," cried 
Tom, " in less than thirty seconds, if you don't take yobr 
dirty cabbages and blackguard pigs out o' that I " 

" Dirty cabbages'I " echoed the fellow in a tone of 
surprise. : . 

The order to depart was renewed. — \ 

"Blackguard pigs I" cried Paddy, in affected wonder. 
— " Ah, Masther Tom, one would think it was afther 
dinner you wor." 

" What do you mean, you rap ?-^do you Intend to say 
I'm drunk?" 

'*A saying among the Irish pQaBaTitT7,-Hai«Mim%,th«c« is dakger 
in delay. 
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_ " Oh noj sfrj— But if it's not. afther dinner wid you, I 
think you wouldn't turn up yjour nose at bacon^and greens." 

" Oh, with all your jokitig," said? Tx)mf laughingy " y-ou 
won't find mB a chicken to pluck fof your bacon and greens, 
my boy ; so, staiPt I— -ivanish I— disperse 1 — ^my bacon 
merchant I " 

While thisndialo^e was going forward, several cars 
were gathered round the place, \<rith a seeming view to 
hem in Egan's voters, and intertupt their progress to the 
poll ; but the gate of the yard suddenly opened, and the 
fellows within soon upseft the car which impeded their 
egress, gave freedom to the pigs, who used their liberty 
in eating the cabbages, While their owner was making 
cause with his party of O'Gradyites against the outbreak 
of Egan's men. The affair was not one of importance; 
the numbers were not sufficient to constitute a good row — 
it was but a hustling affair, 'after all, and a slight scrim- 
mage enabled Tom Durfy to head his men in a rush to 
the poll. 

The polling was now prosecuted vigorously . on both 
sides, each party anxious to establish a majority on the 
first day ; and of course the usual practices for facUitating 
their own, and retarding their opponent's progress, were 
resorted to. ^ 

Scatterbrain's party, to counteract the energetic move- 
ment of the enemy's voters, and Murphy's activity, got 
up a mode of interruption seldom made use of, but of which 
they availed themselves on the present occasion. It was 
determined to put the oath of allegiance to all the Roman 
Catholics, by which some loss of time to the Eganite party 
was effected. 

This gave rise to odd scenes and answers, occasionally ; — 
some pf tbe fellows 4id not know what the oath of alleg- 
iance meant ;' some did not know whether there might 
not be a scruple ol conscience against taking it; others, 
indignant at what they felt to be an insulting mode of 
address, on the part of the person who said to them, in a tone 
savouring of supremacy— ^' You're a Roman Catholic^" 
— would npt answer immediately, and gave dogged looks, 
and sometimes dogged answeiis ; and it required address 
on the part of Egan's. agents to make them overcome 
such feelings, and expedite the work of voting. At last 
the same herculean fellow who gave 0'GT2L.d>j \Xv^ ^^x^%. 
answer about the Munderhiiss (enure \ve exv^o^^^, ^«x^^ ^2c^ 
to vote, and fairly bothered the quexlal ^VXXv "^^ x^^^ 
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replies, which, purposely, were never to the purpose \— 
the examination ran nearly thus — 

*' You're a Roman Catholic? " 

" Am I ? '' s^d the fdlow. 

*' Are you not ? " demanded the agent. 

" You say I am," was the answer. 

'* Come, sir, answer — What's your religion ? " 

" The thrue religion." 

" What reUgion is that ? " 

*• My religion." 

" And what's your religion ? '* 

" My mother's religion." 

" And what was your mother's reli^on ? " 

" She tuk whisky in her lay." 

" Come, now, I'll find you out, as cunning as you are," 
said the agent, piqued into an encounter of the wits with this 
fellow, whose baffling of every question pleased the crowd. 

" You bless yourself, don't you ? " 

'* When I'm done with you, I think I ought." 

*' What place of worship do you go to ? " 

*• The most convaynient." 

*' But of what persuasion are you ? " 

" My persuasion is that you won't find it out." 

" What is your belief ? " 

" My belief is that you're puzzled." 

" Do you confess ? " 

"Not to you." 

*' Come ! now I have you. Who would you send for if 
you were likely to die ?" 

" Docthor Grdwlin'." 

" Not for the priest ? " 

" I must first get a raeissenger." 

" Confound your quibbling ! — teR me, then, what your 
opinions are — ^ybur conseientiotes opinions, I ineati?^' 

" They are the same as my landlord's." 

" And what are your landlord's opinions ? " ^ 

" Faix, his opinion is, that 1 won't pay him the last 
half-year's rint ; and I'm of the^same opinion myself." 

A roar of laugh tier followed this answer, and dumb- 
foundered the agent for a time ; but, angered at the suc- 
cessful quibbling of the sturdy and wily fellow before him, 
he at last declared, with much severity of manner, that 
he must have a direct reply. " I insist, sir, on your answer- 
^g, at once, are you a Roman CiaX\iQ\Vc,1** 
''/ain," said the fellow. 
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'* And could you not say so at once ? " repeated the 
officer. 

" You never axed me," returned the other. 

" I did," said the officer. 

" Indeed, you didn't. You said I was a great many 
things, but you never axed me — ^you wor dhrivin' crass 
words sLad cruked questions at me, and I gev you answers 
to match them, for sure I thought it, was. manners to cut 
out my behavor on you? own patthern.*' 

''Take the oath, sir I " 

'* Where am I to take it to, sir ? " inquired the provoking 
blackgudj*d. 

The clerk was desired to " swear him " without further 
notice being taken of his impertinent answer. 

" I hope tjie oath is not woightgy sir, for my conscience 
is tindher since the last alibi I swore," 

The business of the interior was now suspended for a 
time by the sounds of fierce tumult which arose from 
without. Some rushed from the court-house to the plat- 
form outside, and beheld the crowd in a state of great 
excitement, beating back the police, who had been 
engaged in endeavouring to §eize the persons and things 
which had offended O' Grady ; and the police, falling 
back for support on a party of military which O' Grady 
had prevailed on the sheriff to call out. The sheriff was 
a^eak. Irresolute man, and was over-persuaded by such 
words as " mob " and " riot," and breaches of peace 
being about to be committed, if the ruffians were not checked 
beforehand. The wisdom of preventive measures was 
preached, and the rest of the hackneyed phrases were 
paraded, which brazen-faced and iron-handed oppressors 
are only too familiar with. 

The people were now roused, and thoroughly defeated 
the police, who were forced to fly to the lines of the 
military party for protection ; having effected this object, 
the crowd retained their position, and did not attempt to 
assault the soldiers, though a very firm and lowering 
front was presented to them, and shouts of defiance against 
the " Peelers " ♦ rose loud and long. 

" A round of ball cartridge would cool their courage," 
said O'Grady. 

The English officer in command of the party, looking 

♦ The name given to the police by t\ie peo^\e>— -V>[i^ Vot^ >aea\.%^ss»H» 
eBtabUabed by Sir Robert Peel, then Mr. Pee\, ^ecte>\«rs \.cjt\i^«v.^^ 
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with wonderand reproach npon him, asked if he had the 
command of the party. 

" No, sir ; — the sheriff, of course ; — ^faut if I were in his 
place I'd soon disperse the rascals." 

" Did you ever witness the effect of a fusilade, sir ? " 
inquired the. officer. 

"No, sir," said O'Grady gruffly; "but I suppose I 
know pretty well what it is." 

" For the sake of humanity, sir^ I hope you do not, 
or I am willing to believe you would not talk so lightly 
of it ; but it is lingular how much fonder civilians are 
of urging measures that end in blood, than those whose 
profession is arms, and who know how disastrous is their 
use." 

The police were ordered to advance again and seize 
the ** ringleaders " : they obeyed unwillingly ; h> ;^eing 
saluted with some stones, their individual wratkjwa? 
excited, and they advanced to chastise the mob, who 
again drove them back ; and a nearer approach to the 
soldiers was made by the crowd in the scuffle which 
ensued. 

" Now, will you fire ? " said O'Grady to the sheriff. 

The sheriff, who was a miserable coward, was fflled' 
with dread at the threatening aspect of the mob, and 
wished to have his precious person under shelter before 
hostilities commenced ; so, with pallid lips, and his tee'th 
chattering with fear, he exclaimed — 

" No I no I 'no I — don't fire — don't fire — don't be pre- 
cipitate : besides, I hav'n't read the Riot Act." 

" There's no necessity for firing, sir, I should say," said 
the captain. 

" I thought not. Captain — I hope not. Captain," said 
the sheriff, who now assumed a humane tone. ** Think of 
the effusion of blood, my dear sir I " said he to O'Grady, 
who was grinning like a fiend all the time—*' th^ sacrifice 
of human life — I couldn't, sir — I can't, sir — besides, the 
Riot Act — hav'n't it about me — ^must be read, you know, 
Mister O'Grady." 

" Not always," said O'Grady fiercely. 

" But the inquiry is always very strict after, if it is not, 
sir — I should not like the effusion of human blood, sir, 
unless the Riot Act was read, and the thing done regularly 

— don't think I care for the d d rascals, a button, 

sir, — only the regularity, you kno^ •, aad the effusion of 
human blood is serious, and the iuci\i\rj,\oo,^w^\)EiwiV>Oa& 
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Riot Act. — Captain, would you oblige me and fall back 
i a little closer round the court-house, to maintain the 
freedom of election. — ^^Besides, the Riot Act is upstairs, 
in my desk. — The court-house, must be protected, you 
know, and I just want to run upstairs for the Riot Act ; 
I'll be down again in a moment. — ^Captain, do oblige me 
— draw your men a leetie closer round the court-house." 

** I'm in a better position here, sir," sftid the captain. 

" I thought, sir, you were under my command, sir," 
said the sheriff. 

" Under your command to fire, sir, but the choice of 
position rests with me ; and we are stronger where we 
are, the court-house is completely covered, and while my 
men are under arms here, you may rely on it the crowd 
is completely in check without firing a shot." 

Off cm the sheriff to the court-hou^e. 

" Y'^d^.'e saving of your gunpowder, I see, sir," said 
O'Grady to the captain, with a sardonic grin. 

" You seem tp be equally sparing of your humanity, 
sir," returned the captain. 

"God forbid I should be afraid of a pack of ruffians," 
said O'Grady. 

** Or I of a single one," returned the captain, with a look 
of stern contempt. 

There is no knowing what this bitter bandying of hard 
words might have led to, had it not been interrupted by 
the appearance of the sheriff at one of the windows of the 
court-house ; there, with the Riot Act in his hand, he 
called out — 

" Now I've read it — fire away, boys-^fircTiway I " and 
all his compunction^) about the effusion of blood vanished 
the moment his own miserable carcase wa^ safe from 
harm. Again he waved the Riot Act from the window^ 
and vociferated, " Fire away, boys," as loud as his frog- 
like voice permitted. 

" Now, sir, you're ordered tp fire," said O'Grady to the; 
captain. 

'* I'll not obey that order, sir," said the captain ; " the 
man is out of his senses with fear, and I'll not obey such 
a serious command from a madman." 

" Do you dare disobey the orders of the sheriff, sir ? " 
thundered O'Grady. 

" I am responsible for my act, sir," said the ca^^taVsv — 
" seriously responsible ; but I will not ^\^\x^\.$Jt wx^^rcsfc^ 
people until I see further and fitter eaus^." 
67— H 
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The sheriff had vanished — he was nowhere to be seen 
— and O' Grady as a magistrate had now the command. 
Seeing the cool and courageous man he had to deal with 
in the military chief, he determined to push matters to 
such an extremity that he should be forced, in self- 
defence, to fire. With this object in view he ordered 
a fresh advance of the police upon the people, and in 
this third affair matters assumed a more serious aspect; 
sticks and stones were used with more effect, and the 
two parties being nearer to each other, the missiles meant 
only for the police overshot their mark and struck the 
soldiers, who bore their painful situation with admirable 
patience, 

" Now will you fire, sir ? " said O'Grady to the officer. 

" If I fire now, sir, I am as likely to kill the police as 
the people ; withdraw your police first, sir, and then I will 
fire." 

This was but reasonable — sfo reasonable that even 
O* Grady, enraged almost to madness as he was, could 
, not gainsay it ; and he went forward himself to withdraw 
the police force. — ^O'Grady's presence increased the rage 
of the mob, whose blood was now thoroughly up, and as 
the police fell back they were pressed by the infuriated 
people, who now began almost to disregard the presence 
of the military, and poured down in a resistless stream 
upon them. 

O'Grady repeated his command to the captain, who, 
finding matters thus driven to exti'emity, saw no longer 
the possibility of avoiding bloodshed ; and the first 
preparatory word of the fatal order was given, the 
second on his lips, and the long file of bright muskets 
flashed in the sun ere they should quench his light for 
ever to some, and carry darkness to many a heart and 
hearth, when a young and handsome man, mounted on 
a noble horse, came plunging and ploughing his way 
through the crowd, and, rushing between the half- 
levelled muskets and those who in another instant would 
have fallen their victims, he shouted in a voice whose 
noble tone carried to its hearers involuntary obedience, 
" Stop I— for God's sake, stop I " Then wheeling his 
horse suddenly round, he Charged^ along the advancing 
front of the people, plunging his horse fiercely upon them, 
and waving them back with his hahd, enforcing his com- 
mands ,With words as weir as actions. The crowd fell 
back as he pressed upon them ^i\.\\ «^ ^«tN \v^T^^>rww\sfe.t5 
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unsurpassable hy an Arab ; and as his dark clustering 
hair streamed about his noble face, pale from excitement, 
and with flashing eyes, he was a model worthy of the best 
days of Grecian. art — ay, and he had a soul worthy of the 
most glorious times of Grecian liberty I 

It was Edward O'Connor. 

" Fire [," cried O* Grady again. 

The gallant soldier, touched by the heroism of O'Connor, 
and roused by the brutality of O' Grady beyond his patience, 
in the excitement of the moment was urged beyond the 
habitual parlance of ^ gentleman, and swore vehemently, 
" I'll be damned if I do ! I wouldn't run the risk of shooting 
that noble fellow for all the magistrates in your county." 

O'Connor had again turned round, and rode up to the 
military party, having heard the word " fire ! " repeated. * 

" For mercy's sake, sir, don't fire, and I pledge you 
my sovd the crowd shall disperse." 

" Ay I " cried O'Grady, *' they won't obey the laws 
nor the magistrates; but they'll listen fast enough to 
a d — d rebel like you." 

" Liar and ruffian ! " exclaimed Edward, " I'm a better 
and more loyal subject than you, 'y^ho provoke resistance, 
to the laws you should make honoured," 

At the word "liar," O'Grady, now quite frenzied,, 
attempted to seize a musket from a soldier beside him; 
and had he succeeded in obtain^g possession of it, Edward 
•O'Connor's days had been numbered ; but the soldier 
would not give up his firelock, and O'Grady, intent on 
immediate vengeance, then rushed upon Edward, and 
seizing him by the leg, attempted to unhorse him, but 
Edward was too firm in his seat for this, and a struggle 
ensued. 

The crowd, fearing Edward was about to fall a victim, 
raised a fierce shouts and were about to advance, when 
the captain, with admirable presence of mind, seized 
O'Grady, dragged him away from his hold, and gave 
freedom to Edward, who instantly used it again to charge 
the advancing line of the mob, and drive them back. 

" Back, boys, back 1 " he cried, " don't give your 
enemies a triumph by being disorderly. Disperse — retire 
into houses, let nothing tempt you to riot — collect round 
your tally rooms, and come. up quietly to the polling— 
and you will yet have a peaceful triumph." 

The crowd, obeying, gave three cYveet^ lot "'^^^ ^ 
the HiJJ/' and the dense mass, v^liich coxxVOl \iaX\i^ ^^^^^-^ 
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and dreaded not the engines of war, nielted away before 
the breath of peace. 

As they retired on one side, the soldiers were ordered 
to their quarters on the other, while their captain and 
Edward O'Connor stood in the midst ; but ere they separ- 
ated, these two, with charity in thfeir souls, wayed their 
hands towards each other in token of amity, and parted, 
verily, in friendship. 



CHAPTER XX 

After the incidents Just recorded, of course great con- 
fusion and excitement existed, during which O'G^ady 
was forced back into the court-house in a state border- 
ing on insanity. Inflamed as his furious passions had 
been to the top of their bent, and his thirst Of revenge 
still remaining unslaked, foiled in all his movements, 
and flung back as it were into ,the seething cauldron of 
his own hellish temper, he was a pitiable sight, foaming 
at the mouth like a wild animal, and uttering the most 
horrid imprecations. On Edward O'Connor principally 
his curses fell, with denunciations of immediate vengeance, 
and the punishment of dismissal from the service was 
prophesied on oath for the English captain. The terrors 
of a court-martial gleamed flf tully through the frenzied 
mind of the raving squire for the soldier ; and for O'Connor, ' 
instant death at his own hand was his momentary cry, 

" Find the rascal for me," he exclaimed, " that I may 

'Call him out and shoot him like a dog — ^yes, by , a 

dog — a dog : I'm disgraced while he lives — -I wish the 
villain had three lives, that I might take them all at once 

—all — all I " and he stretched out his hands as he spoke, 

and grasped at the air as if in imagination he chitched 
the visionary lives his bloodthirsty wishes conjured up. 

Edward, as soon as he saw the crowd dispersed, returned 
to the hustings, and sought Dick Dawson, that he might 
be in readiness to undertake, on his part, the arrangement 
of the hostile meeting, to which he knew he should be imme- 
diately called. " Let it be over, my dear Dick, as soon 
as possible," said Edward; "it is not a case in which 
delay can be of any service ; the insult was mortal between 
us, and the sooner expiated by a meeting the better." 

"2>072't be so agitated, Ned," said Dick ; "fair and 
easy, jnan fair and easy — keep vouts^l cxio\" 
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" Dear Dicjc — I'll be cool on the ground, but not till 
then,-^I want the meeting over before my father hears 
of the quarrel — I'm his omy chUd, Dick, and you know 
Bow he loves me I " 

He wrung Dick's hand as he spoke, and his eye glistened 
with tenderness, but with the lightning quickness of 
thought all gentle feeling vanished as he saw Scatterbrain 
struggling his way towards him, and read in his eye the 
purport of his approach. He communicated to Edward 
his object in seeking him, and was at once referred to 
Dawsoti, who instantly retired with him, and ai'ranged 
an immediate meeting. This was easily done, as they had^ 
their pistols with them since the duel in the morning ; 
and if there be those who think it a little too much of a 
good thing to have two duels in one day, plray let them 
remember it was election time, and even in sober England 
that period often gives rise to personalities which call for 
the intervention of the code, of honour. Only in Ireland 
the thing is sooner over. We seldom have three columns 
of a newspaper filled with notes on the subject, numbered 
from 1 to 25. Gentlemen don't consider jrhether it is 
too soon or too late to fight, or whether a gentleman is 
perfectly entitled to call him out or ilot. The title in 
Ireland is generally considered sufficient in the will to do 
it, and few there would wait for the poising of a very 
delicately balanced scale of etiquette before goings to the 
ground; they would be morei likely to fight first, and 
leave the world to argue about the niceties after. 

In the present instance, a duel was unavoidable, and 
it was to be feared a mortal one, for deadly insult had been 
given on both sides. 

The rumour of the hostile meeting flew like wildfire 
through the town ; and when the parties met in a field 
about -a quarter of a mile beyond the bridge, an anxious 
crowd was present. The police were obliged to be in 
strong force on the ground, to keep back the people, who 
were not now, as an hour before, in the town, in uproarious 
noise and action, but still as death ; — ^not a murmur was 
amongst them — the excitement of love for the noble young 
champion, whose life was in danger for his care of them, 
l^ld them spell-bound in a tranquillity almost fearful. 

The aspect of the two principals was in singular con- 
trast; — on the one side, a man burning for reven^e^ ^\vcs^ 
to use a common but terrible pailaivee^ de^Vc^^ V^ '' ^^^«v 
out the dishonour put upon him liv b\oo^.'' 'tVL^ oXJCv^x 
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was there, regretting that cause existed for the awful 
arbitrament, and only anxious to defend his own, not take 
another's life. To sensitive minds the reaction is always 
painful of having insulted another, when the excitement 
is over which prompted it : when the hot blood which 
inflamed the brain runs in cooler currents, the man of 
feeling always regrets, if he does not reproach himself, 
with having urged his fellow-man to break the com- 
mandments of the Most High, and deface, perhaps anni- 
hilate, the form that was moulded in His image. The 
words "liar andV ruffian" haunted Edward's . mind re- 
proachfully ;— but then the provocation — " Rebel I " — 
No gentleman could brook it. Because his commiseration 
for a people had endeared hhn to them, was he to be called 
*' rebel " ? Because, at the risk of his own life, he had 
preserved pertiaps scores, and prevented an infraction 
of the law, was he to be called *' rebel" t He stood 
acquitted before his own conscience — after all, the most 
terrible bar before which we can be called. 

The men were placed upon their ground, and the word 
to fire given. O' Grady, in his desire for vengeance^ 
raised his pistol deliberately, with deadly aim, and Edward 
was thus enabled to fire first, and with such cool precision 
that his shot took effect as he intended ; O'Grady's 
pistol arm was ripped up from the wrist to the elbow; 
but so determined was his will, and so firm his aim, that 
the wound, severe as it was, produced but a slight twitch 
in his hand, which threw it up slightly, and saved Edward's 
life, for the ball passed through his hat just above his head. 

O'Grady's arm instantly after dropped to his side, 
the pistol fell from his hand, and he staggered, for the 
pain of the wound was extreme. His second ran to his 
assistance. 

** It is only in the arm," said O'Grady firmly, though 
his voice was changed by the agony he suffered ; " give 
me another pistol." 

Dick at the same moment was beside Edward. 

"You're not touched," he said. 

Edward coolly pointed to his hat. 

" Too much powder," said Dick ; '* I thought so when 
his pistols were loaded." 

" No," said Edward, " it was my shot ; I saw his hanfl 
twitch." 

Scatterbrain demanded of Dick another shot on the 
part of O'Grady. . 
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" By all means," was the answer, and he handed a fresh 
pistol to Edward. — " To give the devil his due," said Dick, 
" he has great pluck, for you hit him hard — see how pale 
he looks — I don't think he can hurt you much this time — 
but watch him well, my dear Ned." 

The seconds withdrew, but with all O'Grady's desperate 
courage he could not lift the pistol with his right arm, 
which, though hastily bound fn a handkerchief, was bleed- 
ing profusely, and racked with torture. On finding his 
right hand powerless, such was his unflinching courage, 
that he took the pistol in his left ; this of course impaired 
his power of aim, and his nerve was sa shattered by his 
bodily suffering, that his pistol was discharged before 
coming to the level, and Edward saw the sod t6rn up 
close^ beside his foot. He then, of course, fired in the air. 
O'Grady would have fallen but for the immediate assist- 
ance of his friends, he was led from the ground and placed 
in a carriage ; and it was not until Edward O' Connor mounted 
his horse to ride away that the crowd manifested their 
feelings. Then three tremendous cheers arose * and the 
shouts of their joy and triumph reached the wounded man 
as he wasdriven slowly from the ground. 



CHAPTER XXI 

The widow Flanagan had long ago determined that, 
whenever the election should take place, she would take 
advantage of the great influx of visitors that event would 
produce, and give a grand party. Her preparations were 
all made to secure a good muster of her country friends 
when once the day of nomination was fixed; and after 
the election began, she threw out all her hooks and lines 
in every direction to catch every straggler worth having 
whom the election brought into the town. It required 
some days to do this ; and it was not until the eve of the 
fifth that her house was turned upside down and inside 
out for the reception af the numerous guests whose com- 
pany she expected. 

The toil of the day's election was over : the gentlemen 
had dined and refreshed themselves with creature comforts ;, 
-the vicissitudes, and tricks, and chances of the last twelve 
hours were canvassed, — ^when the slrVkiiv^ oi tcv«k^ ^ ^qO«., 
or the consultation of the pocket-disl, v?2itw^^ Wvo^^ ^\s» 
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were invited to Mrs. O'Flanagan's party that it was time 
to wash off the dust of the battlefield from their faces, and 
mount fresh linen and cambric. Those who were pleased 
to call themselves " good fellows " declared for " another 
bottle " ; the faint-hearted swore that an autograph in- 
vitation from Venus herself to the heathen Olympus, with 
nectar and ambrosia for tea and bread-and-butter^ could 
not tempt them from the Christian enjoyment of a feather- 
bed after the fag of such a day ; but the preux chevaliers^ 
those who did deserve to win a fair lady — shoolc off sloth 
and their morning trousers, an4 taking to tights and 
activity, hurrjed to the party pf the buxom widow. 

The widaw was in hep: ^ory ; hospit^le, she enjoyed 
receiving her friends,— mirthful, she looked forward to 
a long ni^t of downright sport,^coquettish, she would 
have' good opportunity of letting Tom Durfy see how 
attractive she was to the men, — ^whMe from the women 
her love of gossip and scandal (was there evw a lady in her 
position without it?) would have ample gratification in 
the accumulated news of the county for twenty miles 
round. She had but one large room at her command, 
and that was given up to the dancing ; and being cleared 
of tables, chairs, and carpet could not be considered by 
Mrs. Flanagan as a proper reception-room for her guests, 
who were, therefore, received in a smaller apartnient, 
where tea and coffee, toast and muffins, ladies and gentle- 
men, were all smoking hot together, and the candles on the 
mantelpiece, trickling down rivulets of fat in the most 
sympathetic manner, under the influence of the gentle 
sighing of a broken pane of glass, which the head of an 
inquiring youth in the street had stove in, whiie flattening 
his nose against it, in hope of getting a glimpse of the 
company through the opening in the window curtain. 

At last, when the room could hold no more, the com- 
pany were drafted off to the dancing-room, which had only 
long deal forms placed agaibst the wall to rest the weary 
after the exertions of the jig. The aforesaid forms, by- 
the-bye, were borrowed from the.chapel: the old wigsby 
who had the care of them for some time doubted the pro- 
priety of the sacred property being put to such a profane 
use, until the widow's arguments convinced him it was 
quite right, after she had given him a tenpenny piece. As 
the dancing-room could not boast of a lustre, the deficiency 
was supplied by tin sconces hung against the wall ; for 
ormolu branches are not expected \.o \ife -^XeoX.-^ m ^^xsjotv 
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towns. But let the widow b6 heard for herself, as she 
bustled through her guests, and caught a critical glance 
at her arrangements : " What*s that you're faulting now ? 
— is 'it my deal seats without cushions ? Ah I you'te a 
lazg Larry, Bob L^kin. Cock you up with a cushion, 
indeed! if you ^t the less, you'll daiice the more. Ah I 
Matty, I see you're eyeing my tin sconces there; well, 
sure they have them at th^ county ball, when candlesticks 
are scarce, and what would you expect grander from a 
poor lonfe Woman ? besides, we must have plenty of lights, 
or how could the beaux see the girls ? — though I see, 
Harry Cassidy, by your sly look, that yon think they look 
as wdl in the dark — ah I you divil / " — and she slapped his 
shoulder as she ran past. " Ah I Mister Murphy, I'm 
delighted to see you ; what kept you so late ? — the election, 
to be sure. Well, we're beating them, ain't We? Ah I 
the old country for ever. I hope Edward O'Connor will 
be here. Come, begin the dance ; there's the piper and 
the fiddler in the corner as idle as a milestone without a 
nimiber. Tom Durfy, don't ask me to dance, for I'm 
engaged for the next four sets." 

" Oh I but the first to me," said Tom. 

" Ah I yis, Tom, I was ; but then, you know, I couldn't 
refuse the stranger from Dublin, and the English captain 
that will be here by-and-by ; — he's a nice man too, and, 
long life to him, wouldn't fire on the people the other day ; 
I vow to the Virgin, all the women in the room otlght to 
kiss him when he comes in. Ah, Doctor I there you are ; 
there's Mrs. Gubbins in the comer dying to have a chat 
with you ; go over to her. Who's that taazing the piano 
there? Ahl James Reddy, it's you, I see. I hope it's in 
tune ; 'tis only four months since the tuner was here. I 
hope you've a new song for us, James. The tuner is so 
scarce, Mrs. Riley, in the country — not like Dublin ; but we 
poor country people, you know, must put up with what we 
can get ; not like you citizens, who has lashings of luxuries 
as easy as peas." Then, in a confidential whisper, she 
said : " I hope your daughter has practised the new piece 
w^ll to-day, for I couldn't be looking after her, you know, 
to-day, being in such a bustle ; with my party I was just 
like a dog in a fair, in and out everywhere ; but I hope 
she's perfect in the piece ; " then, still more confidentially, 
she added : " for he's here — ah I / wish it was^'NVt^.'^SJL^'^ V* 
thfen, with a nod and a wink, of! sYi<& talWe^ XNxtowigKv N^^ 
room with a word for everybody. 
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The Mrs. RUey to whom she was so confidential, was 
a fri^d Irom Dublin, an atrociously vulgar woman, with 
a more vulgar daughter, who were on a visit with Mrs. 
Flanagan. The widow and the mother thought Murtough 
Murphy would be a good speculation for the daughter 
to " cock her cap at " (to use their own plirase), and with 
this view the visit to the country was' projected. But 
matters did not prosper ; Murphy was not much of a niarry- 
ing man ; and if ever he might be caught in the toils 
of Hymen, some franl^, joyous, unalEfected, dashing girl 
would have been the only one lilcely to serve a writ on 
the* jovial attorney's heart. Now Miss Riley was, to use 
Murtough Murphy's own phrase, " a batch of brass and a 
stack of affectation," and the airs she attempted to play 
off on the country folk, Murphy in particular, only made 
her an object for his mischievous merriment : as an example, 
we may as well touch on one little incident en passant. 

The widow had planned one day a walking party to 
a picturesque ruin, not very far from the town, and deter- 
mined that Murphy should give his arm to Miss Riley; 
for the party was arranged in couples, with a most deadly 
design on the liberty of the attorney. At the appointed 
hour, all had arrived but Murphy ; the widow thought it 
a happy chance, so she hurried off the party, leaving Miss 
Riley to wait and follow under his escort. In about a 
quarter of an hour he came, having met the widow in the 
street, .who sent him back for Miss Riley. Now Murtough 
saw the trap which was intended for him, and thought it 
fair to make what fun he could out of the affair, and, being 
already sickened by various^disgusting exhibitions of the 
damsel!s affectation, he had the less scruple of " taking 
her down a peg," as he said himself. 

When Murtough reached the house and asked for 
Miss Riley, he was ushered into the little drawing-room ; 
and there was that very full-blown young lady, on a 
chair before the fire, her left foot resting on the fender, 
her right crossed over it, and her body thrown back in 
a reclining attitude, with a sentimental droop of the head 
over a greasy novel : her figure was rather developed 
by her posture, indeed more so than Miss . Riley 
quite intended, for her ankles were not unexceptionable, 
and the position of her feet revealed rather more. A 
bonnet and green veil lay on the hearth-rug, and her shav^l 
hung over the handle ol the fiie-shovel. When Murphy 
eo^ered, A e was received with a laiivl" l\o^ ^' Aft 1" 
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" Pretty weU, I thank you ; how are yoil ? " said 
Murphy in his rollicking tone, 

" Oh ! Miste' Murphy, you are Iso odd." 

" Odd, am I, how am I odd ? " 

"Oh I «aodd." 

'" Well, you'd better put on your honnet and come 
walk, and we can talk of my oddity- after." 

" Oh, indeed, I cawn't walk." 

" Can't walk 1 " exclaimed Murphy. " Why can't you 
walk ? I was sent for you." 

" 'Deed I cawn't." 

" Ah, now I " said Murphy, giving her a little tender 
poke of his forefinger on the shoulder. 

- ' Ddn't, Mister MurpTiy, pray don't." 

" But why won't you walk ? " 

" Tm too delicate." 

Murphy uttered a very long Oh 1 1 I 1 1 

" 'Deed I am, Miste' Murphy, though you may dis- 
believe it." ^ 

"Well— a nice w^k is the best thing in the world 
for the health.-M^ome along I " . . 

" Cawn't indeed; a gentle walk on a teisrace, or a 
shadowy avenue, is all very well — the Rotunda Gardens, 
for instance," 

" Not forgetting the military bands that play there," 
said Murphy, "together with the officers of all the 
barracks in Dublin, clinking their sabres at their heels 
along the gravel walks, all for the small charge of a 
fi'penny bit." 

Miss Riley gave a reproachful look and shrug at the 
vulgar mention of a " fi'penny bit," which Murphy 
purposely said to shock her " Bi:ummagem gentility." 
" How can you be so odd, Miste' Murphy ? " she said. 
" I don't j oke,, indeed ; a gentle walk— I repeat it — is 
all very well ; but these horrid, rough country walks — 
these masculine walks, I may say — are not consistent 
with a delicate frame like mine." 

'"A delicate frame!" said Murtough. "Faith, I'll 
tell you what it is, Miss Riley," said he, standing bolt 
upright before her, plunging his hands into his pockets, 
and fixing his eyes on her feet, which still maintained 
their original position on the fender — ^* I'll tell you what 
it is. Miss Riley ; by the vartue of my oath, \1 ^wsx oVYvtx 
leg is a match for the one I see, lYve dlDil ^ \varEsv ^ Xx'^x. 
from this to Dublin would do you," 
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Miss Riley gave a faint scream, and popped her legs 
under her chair, while Murphy ran off in a shout of 
laughter and^ joined the party, to whom lie made no 
secret of hisr joke. 

But all this did not damp Miss Riley's hopes of winning 
him. She changed her plan ; and seeing he did not bow 
to what she considered the supremacy of her very elegant 
manners, she set about feigning at once admiration and 
dread of him. She would sometimes lift her eyes to 
Murtough with* a languishing expression, smd declare 
she never knew any one she was so afraid of ; but even 
this double attack on his vanity could not turn Murphy's 
flank, and so a very laughable flirtation went on between 
them, he letting her employ all the enginery of her sex 
against him, with a mischievous enjoyment in her blkidness 
at not seeing she was throwing away her powder and shot. 

But, to return to the party, a rattling country dance 
now called out at once the energies of the piper, the 
fiddler, and the ladies and gentlemen ; and left those 
who had more activity in their heads than their heels 
to sit on the forms in the baclcground, and exercise their 
tongues in open scandal of their mutual friends and 
acquaintances under cover of the music, which prevented 
the most vigorous talker from being heard farther than 
his or her next-door neighbour. Doctor Growling had 
gone over to Mrs. Gubbins's, as desired, and was buried 
deep in gossip. 

" What an extraordinary affair that was about Miss 
O'Grady, Doctor." 

" Very, ma'am." 

" In the man's bed she was, I hear." 

" So the story goes, ma'am." 

" And they tell me. Doctor, that when her father — 
that immaculate madman, God keep us from harm I — 
said to poor Mrs. O'Grady in a great rage, ' Where have 
you brought up your daughters to go to, ma'am ? ' says 
he, — and she, poor woman, said, ' To church, my dear,' 
thinking it was the different religion the Saracen was 
after, — so says he, ' C/iurcA, indeed I there's the church 
she is gone to, ma'am,' says he, turning down a quilted 
counterpane I " 

" Are you sure it wasn't Marseflles, ma'am ? " said the 
doctor. 

'' W(sll, whatever it was — * There's l\ve church she is 
in/ says he, pulling her out ot l\ve \ied:* 
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" Out of tbe bed J " repeated the doctpr. 

" Out of the bed, sir." 

"Then fter church was m the diocese of Down," said 
the doctor. 

" That's good, Docthor ; indeed, that's good. She 
was caught in bed, says I — and it's the diocese of Dowiiy 
says you ; faith, that's good. I wish the diocese was your 
own — ^for you're funny enough to be a bishop, Docthor — 
you lay howld of everything." 

" That's a great qualification for a mitre, ma'am," said 
the doctor. 

" And the poor young man that has got her is not 
worth a farthing, I hear, Docthor." 

" Then he must be the curate^^ma'am — though I don't 
think it's a chapel of ease he has got into." 

" Oh 1 what a tongue you have, Docthor," said she, 
laughing ; " faith, you'll kill me." 

" That's my profession, ma'am. Via a licentiate of the 
Royal College ; but, unfortunately for me, my humanity 
is an overmatch for my science. Phrenologically speak- 
ing, my benevolence is large, and my destructiveness and 
acquisitiveness small." 

" Ah, there you go of! on another tack — and what a 
funny new thing that is you tajk of 1— that free-know- 
ledge, or crow-knowledge, or whatever sort of knowledge 
you call it. And there's on^ thing I want to ask you 
about — there's a bump the ladies have, the gentlemen 
always laugh at, I remark." 

" That's very rude of them, ma'am," said the doctor 
drily. " Is it in the anterior region, or the " 

" Docthor, don't talk queer." 

" I'm only speaking scientifically, ma'am." 

" Well, I think your scientific discourse is only s\n 
excuse fpr saying inapudent things ; I mean the back of 
their heads/^ 

" I thought so, ma'am." 

" They call it---dear me, I forget — something— motive — 
motive— it's Latin — ^but I'm no scholard, Docthor." 

" That's manifest, ma'am." 

" But a lady is not bound to know Latin, Docthor." 

" Certainly not, ma'am — nor any other language, 
except that of the eyes." 

Now this was a wicked hit of the doctor's^ tot Mx%. 
Gubbins sguinted frightfully ; but Mis. Ci\\)c^>\xv^ ^v^ ^'^'^ 
know that, so she went on — 
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" The bump, I mean, Docthor— is motive something- 
motive — motive — I have it I — ^motive-ness." 

" Now I know what you mean," said the doctor ; 
" amativeness." 

" That's it," said Mrs. Gubbins ; "they call it number 
otie, sometimes ; I suppose amativeness is Latin for 
number one. Now, what does that bump mean ? " 

" Ah, madam," said the doctor, puzzled for a moment 
to give an explanation, but in a few seconds he answered, 
** That's a beautiful provision of nature. That, ma'am, is 
the organ which makes your sex take compassion on ours." * 

" Wonderful 1 " said Mrs. ' Gubbins ; "but how good 
nature is in giving us provisions I and I don't think there 
is a finer provision county in Ireland than this." 

" Certainly not, ma'am," said the doctor ; — but the 
moment Mrs. Gubbins began to speak of provisions, 
he was sure she would get into a very solid discourse 
about her own farms ; so he left his seat beside her and 
went over to Mrs. Riley, to see what fun could be had 
in that quarter. 

Her daughter was cutting all sorts of bare-faced capers 
about the room, "astonishing the natives," as she was pleased 
to say; and Growling was looking on in amused wonder 
at this specimen of vulgar effrontery^ whom he had 
christened " The Brazen Baggage " the first time he saw her. 

" You are looking at my daughter, sir," said the de- 
lighted mother. 

" Yes, ma'am," said the doctor profoundly. 

" She's very young, sir." 

" She'll mend M that, ma'am. We were yoimg once 
ourselves." 

This was not very agreeable to the; mother, who dressed 
rather in a juvenile style. 

" I mean, sir, that you must excuse any little awkward- 
ness about her — that all rises out of timidity— she was 
lost with bashfulness till I roused her out of it — ^but now 
I think she is beginning to have a little self-possession." 

The doctor was amused, and took a large pinch of snuff ; 
he enjoyed the phrase ** beginning to have a little self- 
possession " being applied to the most brazen baggage 
he ever saw. 

" She's very accomplished, sir," continued the mother. 

* This very ingenious answer was T^\iy ^^eii\yj wi. \xS^^xQfea8Qt 
to an orer-inquisitivo lady. 
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" Misther Jew-yal [Duval] taitches her dancin', and Musha 
Dunny-ai [Mons. Du Noyer*] French. Misther Low- 
jeer [Logier] hasn't the like of her in his academy on the 
pi^nya, and as for the harp, you/d think she wouldn't lave 
a sthring in it." 

" She must be a treasure to her teachers, ma'am," said 
the doctor. 

" Faith, you may well say threasure, — it costs handfuls 
o* money ; but sure, while there's room for improvement, 
every apartment must be attended to, and the vocal apart- 
ment is filled by Sir John, — fifteen shillin's a lesson, no less." 

" What silvery tones she ought to bring out, ma'am, 
at that rate I " 

" Faith, you may say that, sir. It's coining, so it is, 
with, them tip-top men, and ruins one a'most to have a 
daughter : every shake I get out of her is to the tune of a 
ten-poun' note, at least. You shall hear her by-and-by ; 
the minit: the dancin' is over she shall sing you the * Be- 
wildhered Maid.' Do you know the * Bewildhered Maid,' 
sir ? " 

" I haven't the honour of her acquaintance, ma'am," 
said the doctor. 

The dancing was soon, over, and the mother's threat 
put into execution. Miss Riley was led over to the piano 
by tlie widow, with the usual protestations that she was 
hoarse. It took some time to get the piano ready, for an 
extensive clearance was to be made from it of cups and 
saucers, and half-empty glasses of negus, before it could 
be opened; then, after various thrummings, and hum- 
mings, and hawings, th^ " Bewildered Maid " made her 
appearance in the wildest possible manner, and the final 
shriek was quite worthy of a maniac. Loud applause 
followed, and the wriggling Miss Riley was led from the 
piano by James Reddy, who had stood at the back of her 
chair, swaying backward and forward to the music, with 
a maudlin expression of sentiment on his face, and a sup- 
pressed exclamation of " B-d-tiful," after every ^xtra 
shout from the young lady. 

Growling listened with an expression of as much dis- 
satisfaction as if he had been drinking weak punch. 

" I see you don't like that," said the widow to him, 
under her breath ; " ah, you're too hard, Doctor-^con- 
sider, she sung out of good-nature." 

♦ J^ own worthy and ezcoQent ia]MUi,---1Si» \wiXt \a.\w^»^* 
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" I don't know if it was out of goOd-nature/' said he, 
" but Vm sure it was out of tune." 

James Reddy led back Miss Riley to her manuna, who 
was much delighted with the open manifestations of "the 
poet's" admiration. 

" She ought to be proud, sir, of your eonfimetion, Fm 
sure. A poet like you, sir I — ^what beautiful rhymes them 
wor you did on the 'lection." 

" A trifle, mia'am — a mere trifle — a little occasional 
thing." 

" Oh ! but them two beautiful lines^ 

, * We tread the land that bore us, 
Our green flag glitters o'er us ! ' " 

" They are only a Quotation, ma'am," said Reddy. 

" Oh, like every man of true genius, sir, you try and 
undervalue your own work ; but call them lines what you 
like, to my taste they are the most beautiful lines in the 
thing you done." 

Reddy did not know what to answer, and his confusion 
was increased by catching old Growling's eye, who was 
chuckling at the mal-d-propos speech of the flourishing 
Mrs. Riley. 

" Don't ydu sing yourself, sir ? " said that lady. 

" To be sure he does," cried the Widow Flanagan ; " and 
he must give us one of his own." 

"Ohl" 

" No excuses ; now,- James I " . 

" Where's Duggan ? " inquired the poetaster affectedly ; 
" I told him to be here to accomf)ahy fne." 

" I attend your muse, sir," said a miserable structure 
of skin and bone, advancing with a low bow and obsequious 
smile ;^this was the poor music-master, who set Reddy's 
rhymes to music as bad, and danced attendance on him 
evetywhere. ' 

The music-master fumbled over a hackneyed prelude, 
to show his command of the instrument. 

Miss Riley whispered to her mamma that it was out of 
. one of her first books of lessons. 

Mrs. Flanagan, with a seductive smirk, asked " what 
he was going to give them." The poet replied, *' a little 
thing of his own, — ' Rosalie ; or, the Broken Heart,'— 
sentimental, but rather sad.^' 

The musical skeleton rattled his bones against the ivory, 
In a very on^^ two, three, Iout s^mpYvoxv^ \ \Xv^ ^k^^V. \^w 
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bis fingers through his hair, pulled up his collar, gave his 
head a jaunty nod, and commenced — 

ROSALIE 

OR, THE BROKEiT SEART ^ 

Fare thee — ^fare thee well— alas, 

Fare — ^farewell to thee ! 
On pleasure's wings, as dew-drops fade. 

Or honey stings the bee, 
Ky heart is as sad as a black stone 

Under the blue sea. 

Oh, Rosalie ! Oh, Rosalie ! 

As ruder rocks with envy glow. 

Thy coral lips to see,. 
So the weeping W^Y6s morie briny grow 
With my salt tears for thee ! 
. My heart is as sad as a black stone 
Under the bine sea. 

Oh, Rosalie ! Oh, Rosalie ! 

After this brilliant specimen of the mysteriously-senti- 
mental and imaginative school was sufficiently applauded, 
dancing was recommenced, and Reddy seated himself 
beside Mrs. Riley, the incense of whose praise was sweet 
in his nostrils. " Oh, you have a soul for poetry indeed, 
sir," said the lady. ** I was bewildered with all your 
beautiful idays ; that ' honey stings the bee ' is a beauti- 
ful iday— so expressive of the pains and pleasures of love. 
Ah I I was the most romantic creature myself once, Mister 
Reddy, though you wouldn't think it now ; but the cares 
of the world and a family takes the shine out of us. I 
remember when the men used to be making hats in my 
father's establishment — for my father was the most exten- 
sive hatter in Dublin — I don't know if you knew my 
father was a hatter ; but you know, sir, manufactures 
must be followed, and that's no reason why people shouldn't 
enjoy po'thry and refinement. Well, I was going to tell 
you how romantic I was, and when the men were making 
the hats — ^^I don't know whether you ever saw them making 
hats " 

Reddy declared he never did. 

" Well, it's like the witches round the iron-pot in 
Macbeth ; did you ever see Kemble in Macbeth ? Oh, 
he'd make your blood freeze, though the t^\\. y& ^ci>a\.^^>^ 
wouldn't have a dhry rag on yoM. Bwl Vo ^oxcifc \.^ ^X^^ 
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hats. When they're making them, they have hftr 
any crown to'them at all, and they are all with great spra 
ing wide flaps to them ; well, the moment I clapped 
eyes on one of them, I thought of a Spanish noblen 
directly, with his slouched hat and black feathers lik 
hearse. Yes, I assure you, the broad hat always brou 
to my mind a Spanish noble or an Italian noble (t 
would do as well, you know), or a robber, or a murde 
which is all the same thing." 

Reddy could not conceive a hat manufactory a 
favourable nursery for romance, but as the lady prai 
his song, he listened complacently to her hatting. 

" And that's another beautiful iday, sir," continued 
lady, " where you make the rocks jealous of each othc 
that's so beautiful to bring in a bit of nature into a m< 
physic. that way." 

" You flatter me, ma'am," said Reddy ; "• but if I^mi 
speak of my own work, — that is, if a man may ever speai 
his own work " 

" And why not, su- ? " asked Mrs. Rfley, with 
business-like air ; " who has so good a right to speali 
the work as the man who done it, and knows what's in i1 

" That's a. very sensible remark of yours, ma'am, 
I wfll therefore take leave to say, that the idea / 
proudest of, is, the dark and heavy grief of the heart b< 
compared to a black stone, and its depth of misery imp 
by the sea,** 

'* Thrue for you," said Mrs. Rfley ; " and the blue se 
ah 1 that didn't escape me ; that's an elegant touch- 
black stone and the blue sea ; and black and blue, sue 
beautiful conthrast I " 

" I own," said Reddy, "I attempted in that the 1 
and daring style of expression which Byron has introduci 

" Oh, he's a fine pote certainly, but he's not mc 
sir ; and I'm af eared to let my daughther read such c 
bustfl)les." 

** But he's grand," said Reddy ; ** for instance — 

* She walks in beauty like the night.' 

How fine I " 

" But how wicked I " said Mrs. Rfley. " I don't 
that night-walking style of poetry at all ; so say no n 
about it ; we'U talk of something else. You adi 
music, I'm sure." 

** I adore it, ma'am." 
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•' Doi you like the piano ? " 

'* Oh, ma'am 1 I could live under a piano." 

" My daugfather plays the piano beautiful." 

." Chaianingly." 

'* Oh, but if you heerd her play the harp, you'd think 
she wouldn't lave a sthring on it" (this was Mrs. Riley's 
favourite bit of praise) ; " and a beautiful harp it is ; one 
of Egan's double action, all over goold, and cost eighty 
" guineas ; Miss Cheese chuse it for her. Do you know 
Miss Cheese ? She's as plump as a partridge, with a voice 
like a lark ; she sings elegant duets ; — do you ever sing 
duets?" 

"Not often." 

'* Ah 1 if you could hear Pether Dowling sing duets 
with my daughther I he'd make the hair stand straight 
on your head with, the delight. Oh, he's a powerful 
singer I you never heerd the like ; he runs up and down 
as fast as a lamplighter ; — and the beautiful turns he 
gives ; oh I I never heerd any one sing a second like 
Pether. I declare he sings a second to that degree that 
you*d think it was the first, and never at a loss for a shake ; 
and then off he goes in a run, that you'd think he'd never 
come back ; but he does bring it back into the tune again 
with as nate a fit as a Limerick glove. Oh I I never 
heerd a singer like Pether MI" 

There is no knowing how much more Mrs. Riley would 
have said about "Pether," if the end of the dAnce had 
not cut her eloquence short, by permitting the groups of 
dancers as- they promenaded to throw in their desultory 
discourse right and left, and so break up anything like a 
consecutive conversation. 

But let it not be supposed that all Mrs. Flanagan's 
guests were of the Gubbins and RUey stamp. There 
were some of the better class of the country people 
present ; intelligence and courtesy in the one sex, and 
gentleness and natural grace in the other, making a 
society not to be ridiculed in the mass, though individual 
instances of folly and ignorance and purse-proud effrontery 
were amongst it. 

But to Growling every phase of society afforded 
gratifiQation ; and whDe no one had a keener relish for 
such scenes as the one in which we have just witnessed 
him, the learned and the courteous could be met with 
equal weapons by the doctor when he liked. 

Quitting the dancing-room, he went into \.\\^ V^-H^& 
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drawing-room, where a party of a very different stamp ' 
were engaged in conversation. Edward O'Connor and 
the " dear English captain," as Mrs. Flanagan called 
him, were deep in an interesting discussion about the 
relatives practices in Ireland and England on the occasions 
of elections and trials; and most other public events; 
and O'Connor, and two or three listeners,— amongst 
whom was a Mr. Monk, whose daughters, renoarkahly 
nice girls, wiere of the party,— were delighted with the 
feeling tone in which the Englishman spoke of the poorer 
classes of Irish, and how often the excesses into which 
they sometimes fell were viewed through an exaggerated 
or distorted medium, and what was frequently mere 
exuberance of spirit pronounced and punished as riot. 

" I never saw a people over whom those in authority 
require more good temper," remarked the captain. 

" Gentleness goes a long way with them," said Edward. 

'* And violence never succeeds," added Mr. Monk. 

*' You are ^f opinion, then," said the soldier, "they are 
not to be forced." 

*' Except to> do what they like," chimed in Growling. 

'* That's a very Irish sort of coercion," said the captain, 
smiling. 

*' And therefore fit for Irishmen," said Growling ; " and 
I never knew an intelligent Englishman yet, who came 
to Ireland, who did not find it out. Paddy has a touch 
of the pig in him — he won't be driven ; but you may 
coax him a long way ; m if you appeal to his reason,— 
for he happens to haue such a thing about him,— you may 
persuade him into what is nght if you take the trouble." 

" By Jove," said the captain, " it is not easy to argue 
with Paddy ; the rascals are so ready with quip, and 
equivoque, and queer answ^crs, that they generally get 
the best of it in talk, however fallacious may be their 
argument ; and when you think you have Pat in a corner, 
and escape is inevitable, he's off without your knowing 
how he slipped through your fingers." 

When the doctor joined the conversation, Edward, 
knowing his powers, gave up jthe captain into his hands, 
and sat down by the side of Miss Monk, who had just 
entered from the dancing-room, and threw herself into a 
chair in the corner. 

She and Edward soon got engaged in a conversation 
particularly interesting to him. She spoke of having 
lately met Fanny Dawson, and was praising her in such 
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terms of affectionate admiration, that Edward hung 
upoil every word with dciight. I know not if Miss Monk 
was aware of Edw^d's devotion ii> that quarter before, 
but she could not look^uppn the bland, though somewhat 
sad smile which arched his expressive mouth, and the 
dilated eye which beamed as her praises were uttered, 
without being then conscious that Fanny Dawson had 
made him captive. 

She was pleased, and continued the conversation with 
that inherent pleasure a woman has in touching a man's 
heart, even though it be not on her own account; an^ 
it was done with that t^ct and delicacy which only 
women possess, and which is so refined that the rougher 
nature of man is insensible of its drift and infiirence, 
and he is betrayed by a net whose meshes are too fine 
for his perception. Edward O'Connor never dreamt that 
Miss Monk ^aw he was in love with the subject of their 
discourse. While they were talking, the merry hostess 
entered, and the last words the captain uttered fell upon 
her ear, and then followed a reply from Growling, saying 
that Irishmen were as hard to catch as quicksilver, " Ay, 
and as hard to keep as any other silver," said the widow ; 
" don't believe what these wild Irish fellows tell you 
of themselves, they are all mad divils alike — ^you, steady 
Englishmen are the safe men — and the girls know it. 
And faith, if you try them," added she, laughing, " I 
don't know any one more likely to have luck with them 
than yourself ; for, 'pon my conscience, captain, we all 
doat on you since you would not shoot the people the 
other day." 

There was a titter among the girls at this open avowal. 

" Ah, why wouldn't I say it ? " exclaimed she, laughing. 
" I'm not a mealy - mouthed miss ; sure, / may tell 
truth ; and I wouldn't trust one o' ye," she added, with 
a very significant nod of the head at the gentlemen, 
** except the captain. Yes — I'd trust one more — I'd 
trust Mister O'Connor; I thinl* he really could be true 
to a woman." 

The words fell sweetly upon his ear: the expression 
of frust hi his faith at that moment, even from the laugh- 
ing widow, was pleasing; for his heart was full of the 
woman he adored, and it was only by long waiting and 
untiring fidelity she could ever become his. 

He bowed courteously to the compliment the hostess 
paid him ; and she, immediately taking advantage, ol \s\% 
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adcnowledgment, said that, after having paid him such 
a pretty compliment, he couldn't refuse her to sing a 
song. Edward neVer liked to sing in mixed companies, 
and was about making some? objection, when the widow 
interrupted him with one of those Irish '* Ah, now's " so 
hard to resist. " Besides, all the noisy pack are in the 
dancing-room, or indeed I wouldn't ask you ; and here 
there's not one won't be charmed with you. Ah, look at 
Miss Monk, there — I know she's dying to hear you ; and 
see all the ladies hanging on your Zips, absolutely. — Can 
you refuse me after that, now ? " 

It was true that, in the small room where they sat, 
there were only those who were worthy of better things 
than Edward would have ventured on to the many ; and 
filled with the tender and passionate sentiment his con- 
versation with Miss Monk had awakened, one of those 
effusions of deep, and earnest, and poetic feeling which 
love had prompted to his muse, rose to his lips, and he 
began to sing. 

All were silent, for the poet singer was a favourite, and 
all knew with what touching expression he gave his -com- 
positions ; but now the mellow tones of his voice seemed 
to vibrate with a feeling in more than common unison 
with the words, and his dark earnest eyes beamed with a 
devotion of which she who was the object might be proud. 

A LEAF THAT REMINDS OF THEB 

I 
How sweet is the hour we give, 

When fancy may wander free, 
To the friends who in memory live I— ;^ 

For then I remember thee ! 
Then, wing'd, like the dove from the ark. 

My heart, o'er a stormy sea, 
Brings back to my lonely bark 

A leaf that reminds of thee 1 



But still does the sky look dark. 
The waters still deep and wide ; 

Oh ! when may my lonely bark 
In peace on the shore abide T 

But through the future far. 
Dark though my course may be. 

Thou art my guiding atai \ 
My heart still t\ims to tVie© \ 
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When I see thy friends J smile, 

I sigh wh^i I hear thy name ; 
Bnt they cannot tell the while 

Whence the smiler or the sadness came. 
Vainly the world may deem 

The cause of my? sighff they know : 
The breeze that ruffles the stream 

Knows not the depth below. 

Before the iBrst verse of the song was over, the entrance 
to the room was filled with eager listeners, and at its con- 
clusion a large proportion of the company from the dancing- 
room had crowded round the door, attracted by the rich 
voice of the singer, and fascinated into silence by the 
charm of his song. Perhaps, after mental qualities, the 
most valuable gift a man can have is' a fine voice ; it at 
oi^ce commands attention, and may, therefore, be ranked 
in a man's possession as highly as beauty in a woman's. 

In speaking thus of voice, I do not allude to the power 
of singing, but the mere physical quality of a fine voice, 
which, in the bare utterance of the simplest words, is 
pleasing, but, becoming the medium for the interchange 
of higher thoughts, is irresistible. Superadded _to this 
gift, which Edward possessed, the song he sang had meaning 
in it which could reach the hearts of all his auditory, though 
its poetry might be appreciated but by few: its imagery 
grew upon a stem whose root was in every bosom, and the 
song that possesses this quality, whatever may be its 
defects, contains not only the elements of future fame, 
but of immediate popularity. Startling was the contrast 
between the sUence the song had produced and the simul- 
tanebus clapping of hands outside the door when it was 
Over ; not the poor plaudit of a fashionable assembly, 
whose "bravo" is an attenuated note of admiration, 
struggling into a sickly existence, and expiring in a sigh ; 
applause of so suspicious a character that no one seems 
desirous of owning it, — a feeble forgery of satisfaction 
which people think it disgraceful to be caught uttering. 
The clapping was not the plaudit ol high-bred hands, 
whose soimd is like the fluttering of small wings, just 
enough to stir gossamer, — but not the heart. No ; — 
such was not the applause w^ich followed Edward's song ; 
—he had the outburst of heart-warm axvOi \v\v^Qr^\^\^sya\5^^ 
satisfaction, unfettered by chilling eowNeviXXwcu '^^'^x, ^\ 
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his hearers did not know that it was disgraceful to admit 
being too well pleased, and the poor innocents really 
opened their mouths and clapped theit hands. Oh, fie I 
tell it not in Grosvenor Square. 

And now James Reddy contrived to be asked to sing ; 
the coxcomb, not content with his luck in being listened 
to before, panted for such another burst of applause as 
greeted Edward, whose song he had no notion was any 
better than his own ; the puppy fancied his rubbish of the 
" black stone under the blue sea " partook of a grander 
character of composition, and that while Edward's " breeze " 
but " ruffled the stream," he had fathomed the ocean. 
But a '* heavy blow and great discouragement " was fn 
store for Master James, for as he commenced a love ditty 
which he called by the fascinating title of " The Rose of 
Silence," and verily believed would have enraptured every 
woman in the room, a powerful voic^, richly flavoured 
with the brogue, shouted forth outside the door, " Ma'anit 
if you plaze, supper's sarved.*' The effect was magical ; a 
rush was made to supper by the crowd ^in the doorway, 
'and every gentleman in the little drawing-room offered 
his arm to a lady, and led her off without the smallest 
regard to Reddy's' singing. 

His look was worth anything, as he saw himself thus 
unceremoniously deserted, and likely soon to be left in sole 
possession of the room ; the old doctor was enchanted with 
his vexation ; and when James ceased to sing, as the last 
couple were going, the doctor ihterposed his request that 
the song should be finished. 

" Don't stop, my dear fellow," said the doctor ; " that's 
the best song I have heard for a long time, and you must 
indulge me by finishing it — that's a gem." 

" Why, you see. Doctor, they have all gone to supper." 

" Yes, and the devil choke them \^ith it," said Growling, 
" for their want of taste ; but never mind that ; one judi- ^ 
cious listener is worth a crowd of such fools, you'll admit ; ' 
so sit down again, and sing for me." 

The doctor seated himself as he spoke, and there he kept 
Reddy, who he knew was very fond of a good supper, 
singing away for the bare life, with only one person for 
audiencfe, and that one humbugging him. The scene was 
rich ; the gravity with which the doctor carried on the 
quiz was admirable, and the gullibility of the coxcomb 
who was held captive by Ws aflecled adnv\T«Ll\aTv, e-Rc^ulsitely 
absurd, and almost past beliet ; evetv C»tQ^\Vcv% VotvvS^ 
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was amazed as he threw in a rapturous *' charming " or 
" bravissimo " at the egregious folly of his dupe, who still 
continued singing, while the laughter of the supper-room, 
and the inviting clatter of its knives and forks, were ringing 
in his eari When Reddy concluded, the doctor asked, 
might he venture to requeist the last verse again ; "for," 
continued he, " there is a singvdar beauty of thought and 
felicity of expression in its numbers, leaving the mind un- . 
satisfied with but one hearing ;— once more, if you please." 

Poor Reddy repeated the last verse. 

" Very charming,^ indeed I " said the doctor. 

" You really like it ? " said fteddy. 

" Like ? " said the doctor — " sir, like is a faint expres- 
sion at what I think of that song. — ^Moore had better look 
to his laurels, sir I " 

" Oh, Doctor I " 

" Ah, you know yourself," said Growling, 

" Then that la^t, Doctor^ ? "said Reddy inquirin^y. 

" Is your most successful achievement, sir ; there is a 
mysterious shadowing forth of something in it which is 
very fine." 

" You like it better than the ' Black Stone ' ? " 

" Pooh I sir ;— the " Bl^ek Stone,' if I may be allowed 
an iipage, is but ordinary paving, whfie that ' Rose of 
Silence '* of yours mi^t strew the pfith to Parnassus." 

" And Js it not str$u]Lge, Doctor," said Reddy in a re- 
proachful tone, " that <ftejn people should be insensible 
to that song, and, leave the room while I was singing it ? " 

" Too good for them, sirr— above their comprehensions." 

" Besides, so rude I " said Reddy. 

" Oh, my dear friend," said the doctor, " when you 
know more of the world, you'll find out that an appeal 
from the lower house to the upper," and he changed his 
hand from the region ol hi^ waistcoat to his head as he 
spoke, " is most infiuenti^/' 

** True, Doctor," said Reddy, with a smile; ^' and sup- 
pose we «go to' supper now ? " 

" Wait a moment," safd Growling, holding his button. 
" Did you ever try your hand at an epic ? " 

'" No, I can't say that I did." 

" I wish you would." 

"You flatter me, Doctor; but don't you think we had 
better go to supper ? " 

" Ha I " said the doctor, " your o^iv \io\x^^ Q»l ^otccK^nras* 
is sending up an appeal — eh *? " 
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" Decidedly, Doctor." 

" Then you see, my dear friend, you can't wonder at 
those poor inferior beings hurrying off to indulge their 
gross appetites, when a man of genius like you is not 
insensible to the same call. Never wonder again at 
people leaving your song for supper. Master James," 
said the doctor, resting his arm on Reddy, and sauntering 
from the room. " Never wonder again at the triumph of 
supper over song, for the Swan of Avon himself would have 
no chance against roast ducks." 

Reddy smacked his lips at the word ducks, and the 
savoury odour of the supper-room which they approached 
heightened his anticipation of an onslaught on one of the 
aforesaid tempting birds ; but ah I when he entered the 
room, skeletons of ducks there were, but nothing more; 
the work of xiemolition had been in able hands, and the 
doctor's lachrymose exclamation of "the devfl a duck I" 
^ found a hollow echo under Reddy's waistcoat. Round 
the room that deluded minstrel went, seeking what he 
might devour, but his voyage of discovery for any hot 
fowl was profitless ; and Growling in silent delight 
witnessed his disappointment. 

" Come, sir," said the doctor, " there's plenty of punch 
left, however — I'll take a glass with you, and drink success 
to your next song, fo? the last is all I could wish ; " and 
so indeed it was^ for it enabled him to laugh at the poet- 
aster, and cheat him out of his supper. 

" Ho, ho ! " said Murtough Murphy, who approached 
the door ; ** you have found out the punch is good» eh ? 
'faith it is that same, and I'll take another glass of it vith 
you before I go, for the night is cold." 

" Are you going so soon ? " asked Growling, as he 
clinked his glass against the attorney's. 

" Whisht J " said Murphy ,• " not a word— Fm slipping 
away after Dick the Divil ; we have a trifle of work in 
hand, quite in his line, and it is time to set about it. 
Good-b'ye, you'll hear more of it to-morrow— snug' s the 
word!" 

Murphy stole away, for the open departure of so merry 
a blade would not have been permitted, and in the hall 
he found Dick mounting a large top-coat, and muffling up. 

" Good people are scarce, you think, Dick," said 
Murphy. 

"/'d recommend you to follow the example, for the night 
is bitter cold, I can tell you." 
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" And as dark as a coal-hole," said Murphy, as he 
opened the door and l(M)ked out. 

" No matter, I have got a dark 4anthom," said Dick, 
" which we can use when required ; make haste, the gig 
is round the comer, and the little black mare will roll us 
over in no time." 

They left the house quietly, as he spoke, and started on 
a bit of mischief, which demands a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The ilight was pitch dark, and on rounding the adjacent 
comer no vehide could be seen ; but a peculiar whistle 
from Dick was answered by the sound af ' approaching 
wheels, and the rapid footfalls of a horse, mingled with * 
the light rattle of a smart gig. — On the vehide coming up, 
Dick took the little mare, that was blacker than the night, 
by the head, the apron of the gig was thrown down, and 
out jumped a smart servant-boy. :% 

" You have the horse ready too, Billy ? " 

" Yis, sir," said Billy, touchmg his hat. 

" Then follow ; and keep up with me, remember." 

" Yis, sir." 

" Gome to her head, here," and he patted the little 
mare's neck as he spoke with a caressing "whoa," which 
was answered by a. low neigh of satisfaction, while the 
impatient pawing of her fore foot showed the animal's 
desire to start. "What an impatient littJe devil sh^ is," 
said Dick, as he mounted the gig. " I'll get in first. 
Murphy, as I'm going to drive, — now up with you — ^hook 
on the apron — that's it — are you all right ? " 

" Quite," said Murphy. 

" Then you be into your saddle and after us, Billy," 
said Dick ; " and now let her go." 

BUiy gave the little black mare her head, and away 
she went, at a slapping pace, the fire from the road 
answering the rapid strokes of her nimble feet. The 
servant then mounted a horse, which was tied to a neigh- 
bouring pallisade, and had to gallop for it to come up 
with his master, who was driving, with a swiftness almost 
fearful, considering the darkness of the night and the 
narrowness of the roads he had to trscvei^^, lot \v<i "«^^ 
making the best of his course by cross ^a^^ Ick «xv 2s.^^^^^^>^- 
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road-side inn, where some non-resident electors tirerc 
expected to arrive that night by a coach from Dublin; 
for the county town had every nook and branny occupied, 
and this inn was the nearest point where they could get 
any accommodation. 

Now don't suppose that they were electors whom 
Murphy and Dick, in theur zeal for their party, were going 
over to greet with hearty welcomes and bring up to the 
poll the next day. By no means. They were the friends 
of the opposite party, and it was with the design of retard- 
ing their movements that this night's excursion was under- 
taken. These electors were a batch of plain citizens 
from Dublin, whom the Scatterbrain interest had induced 
to leave the peace and quiet of the city to tempt the* wilds 
of the country at that wildest of times — during a contested 
election : and a night coach was freighted inside and X)ut 
with the worthy cits, whose aggregate voices would be of 
immense importance the next day ; for the contest was 
close, the county nearly polled out, and but two days 
more for the struggle. Now, to interrupt these plain 
unsuspecting men was the object of Murphy, whose well- 
supplied information had discovered to him this plan of 
' the enemy, which he set about coimtermining. As they 
rattled over the rough by-roads, many a laugh did the 
merry attorney and the untamable Dick the Devil 
exchange, as the probable success of their scheme was 
canvassed, ^nd fresh expedients devised to meet the pos- 
sible impediments which might interrupt them. As they 
topped a hill, Muri^hy pointed put to his companion a 
moving light in the plain beneath. 

" That's the coach, Dick — there are the lamps, we're 
just in time^-spin down the hill, my boy — ^let me get in as 
they're at supper, and faith they'll want it, after coming 
off a coach such a night as this, to say nothing of some 
of them being aldermen in expectancy, I suppose, and 
of course obliged to play trencher-men as often as they 
can, as a requisite rehearsal for the parts they must here- 
after fill." 

rti fifteen minutes more, Dick pulled up before a small 
cabin within a quarter of a mile of the inn, and the 
mounted servant tapped at the door, which was imme- 
diately opened, and a peasant advancing to the gig, 
returned the civil salutation with which Dick greeted his 
approach. ^ 

'^ I wanted to be sure you N^et^ t^si^^ ^'ft^rK^ •* 
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" Oh, do you think I'd fail you, Misther Dick, your 
honour ? " 

" I thought you might be asleep, Barny." 

" Not when you bid me Wake, sir^-^and there's a nice 
fire ready for you, and as fine a dhrop o' potteen as ever 
tickled your tongue, sir." 

" You're the lad, Bamy I — good fellow — I'll be back 
with you by-and-by " and off whipped Dick again. 

After going about a quarter of a mile farther, he pulled* 
up, alighted with Murphyvfrom the gig, unharnessed the 
little black mare, and then overturned the gig into the ditch. 

" That's as natural as life," said Dick. 

" What an escape of my neck I've had I " said Murphy. 

" Are you much hurt ? " said Dick. 

" A trifle laihe only," said Murphy, laughing and limping. 

" There was a great boccagh ♦ lost in you. Murphy. 
Wait; let me rub a handful of mud on your face — there — 
you have a very upset look, 'pon my soul," said Dick, as 
he flashed the light of hi» lantern on him for a moment, 
and laughed at Murphy scooping the mud out of his eye, 
where Dick had purposely planted it. 

" IMvil take you," said Murtough ; " that's too natural." 

** There's nothing like looking your part," said Dick. 

" Well, I may as well complete my attire," said Mur- 
tough, so he lay down In the road and took a roll in the 
mud. "That will do," said he; " and now, Dick, go back 
to Barny and the mountain dew, whfle I storm the camp 
of the Philistines. I think in a couple of hours you may 
be on the look-out for me, — I'll sign^ you from the 
window, — so now good-bye;" and Murphy ,leading the mare, 
proceeded to the inn, while Dick, with a parting " Luck 
to you, my boy," turned back to the cottage of Bamy. 

The coach had set down six inside and ten out pas- 
sengers (all voters) about ten minutes before Murphy 
marched up to the inn door, leading the black mare, and 
calling " ostler " most lustily. His call being answered 
for " the beast," " the man " next demanded attention ; 
and the landlord wondered all the wonders he could cram 
into a short speech, at seeing Misther Murphy, sure, at 
such a time ; and the soncy landlady, too, was all lamenta- 
tions for his iligant coat and his poor eye sure, 'all ruined 
with the mud : — and what was it at all ? an upset, was it ? 
oh, wirra I and wasn't it lucky he wasn't killed, and they 

♦ Lame beggar. 
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without a spare bed to lay him out dacent if be was, — 
sure, wouldn't it be horrid for his body to be only on sthraw 
in the bam, instead of the best feather-bed in the house; 
and, indeed, he'd be welcome to it, only the gintlemen 
from town had them all engaged. 

" Well, dead or alive, I must stay here to-ni^t, Mrs. 
Kelly, at all events." 

" And what wiQ you do for a bed ? " 
, "A shake-down in the parlour, or a stretch on a sofa 
will do ; my gig is stuck fast in a ditch — ^my mare tired- 
ten miles from home — cold night, and my knee hurt." 
Murphy limped as he spoke. 
" Oh ! your poor knee," said Mrs* Kelly ; " I'll put a 

dhrop o' whisky and brown paper on it, sure " 

** And what gentlemen are these, Mrs. Kelly, who have 
so filled your house ? " 

" Gentlemen that came by the coach a while agone, 
and supping in the parlour now, sure." 

" Would you give my compliments, and ask would they 
allow me, under the present peculiar circumstances, to 
join them ? and in the meantime, send somebody down 
the road to take the cushions out of my gig ; for there is 
no use in attempting to get the gig out till morning." 

" Sartinly, Misther Murphy, we'll send for the cushions, 
but as for the gentlemen, they are all on the other side." 
"What other side?" 
" The Honourable's voters, sure." 
" Pooh 1 is that aU ? " said Murphy,—" I don't mind 
that, I've no objection on that account; besides, they 
need not know who / am," and he gave the landlord a 
knowing wink, to which the landlord as knowingly re- 
turned another. 

The message to the gentlemen was delivered, and Murphy 
was immediately requested to join their party ; this was 
all he wanted, and he played off his powers of diversion 
on the innocent citizens so successfully, that before supper 
was half over they thought themselves in. luck to have 
fallen in with such a chance acquaintance. Murphy fired 
away jokes, repartees, anecdotes, and country gossip, to 
their delight ; and when the eatables were disposed of, 
he started them on the pimch-drinking tack afterwards 
so cleverly, that he hoped to see three parts of them tipsy 
before they retired to rest. ^ 

" bo you feel your knee better now, sir ? " asked one 
of the party of Murphy. 
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" Considerably, thank you ; whisky punch, sir, is about 
the best cure for bruises or dislocations a man can take." 

" I doubt that, sir," said a little matter-of-fact man, 
who had now interposed his reasonable doubts for the 
twentieth time during Murphy's various extravagant 
declarations, and the interruption only made Murphy 
romance the more. 

" You speak of your fiery Dublin stuff, sir — but our 
country whisky is as mild as milk, and far more whole- 
some ; then, sir, our fine air alone would cure half the 
complaints without a grain of physic." 

"^ doubt that, sir," said the little man. 

" I assure you, sir, a friend of my own from town came 
down here last spring on crutches, and from merely follow- 
ing a light whisky diet, and sleeping with his window open, 
he was able to dance at the race ball in a fortnight ; as for 
this knee of mine, it's a trifle, though it was a bad upset too." 

" How did it happen, sir ? Was it your horse — or your 
harness — or your gig — or " 

" None o' them, sir — it was a Banshee," 

" A Banshee," said the litUe man, " what's that ? " 

" A peculiar sort of i^upernatural creatures, that are 
common here, sir ; she was squatted down on one side 
of the road, and my mare shied at her, and being a spirited 
little thing, she attempted to Jump the ditch, and missed 
it in the dark." 

" Jump a ditch, with a gig after her, sir?" said the 
little man. 

" Oh, common enough to do that here, sir — she'd have 
done it easy in the daylight, but she could not measure 
her distance in the dark, and bang she went into the ditch : ' 
but it's a trifle, after all. I am generally run over four or 
five times a year." 

" And you alive to tell it ! " said the little man incredu- 
lously. 

" It's hard to kill us here, sir ; we are used to accidents." 

" Well, the worst accident I ever heard of," said one 
of the citizensj " happened to a friend of mine, who went 
to visit a friend of his on a Sunday, and all the family 
happened to be at church ; so on driving into the yard 
there was no one to take his horse, therefore he undertook 
the office of ostler himself ; but being unused to the duty, 
he most incautiously took off the horse's bridle befote \\\\r 
yoking him from his gig, and the animal, tc^^Vyv^ ^\\rt\ss\v^ 
plunge forward — my friend being beioxe Yvtav aX. \\\^ Vvcsv^tr— 
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the shaft of the gig was driven through his body, and into 
the coach-house gat^ behind him, and stuck so fast that 
the horse could not drag it out after ; and in this dreadful 
situation they remained until the family returned from 
church, and saw the awful occurrence. A servant was 
despatched for a doctor, and the shaft was disengaged, 
and drawn out of the man's body, — ^just at the pit of his 
stomach ; he was laid on a bed, and every one thought 
of course he must die at once ; but he didn't, — and the 
doctor came next day, and he wasn't dead — did what he 
could for him — and, to make a long story short, sir, the man 
recovered." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " said the diminutive doubter. 

" It's true," said the narrator. 

" I make no doubt of it, sir," said Murphy^ " I know 
a more extraordinary case of recovery myself." 

" I beg your pardon^ sir," said the cit ; " I have not 
finished my story yet, for the most extraordinary part of 
the story remains to be told: my friend, sir, was a very 
sickly man before the accident happened — a very sickly 
man, and after that accident he became a hale healthy 
man — ^what do you think of that, sir ? " 

" It does not surprise me in the least, sir," said Murphy 
— " I can account for it readily." 

" WeH, sir, I never heard it accounted for, though I know 
it to be true ; I should like to hear how-you account for it." 

" Very simply, sir," said Murphy ; *' don't you perceive 
the man discovered a mine of health by a shaft being sunk 
in the pit of his stomach." 

Murphy's punning solution of the cause of cure was 
merrily received by the company, whose critical taste was 
not of that affected nature which despises a feu de mojts, 
and will not be satisfied under a feu d'esprit; the little 
doubting man alone refused to be pleased. 

" I doubt the value of a pun always, sir. Dr. Johnson 
said, sir " 

" I know," said Murphy ; — " that the man who would 
commit ^ pun would pick a pocket ; that's old, sir, — ^but 
is dearly remembered by all those who cannot make puns 
themselves." 

" Exactly," said one of the party they called Wiggins. 
*' It is the old story of the fox and the grapes. Did you 
ever hear, sir, the story of the fox and the grapes ? The 
fox one day was " 

'' Yes, yes," said Murphy, v^Yvo, loiv^ ol ^^wx^V^ ^% he 
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was, could not stand the ^fox and the grapes by way of 
something new. 

" They're sour," said the fox. 

" Yes,*' said Murphy, " ^ capital story." 

" Oh, them fables is so good ! " said Wiggins. 

" All nonsense ! " said the diminutive contradictor. — 
' Nonsense, nothing but nonsense ; the ridiculous stuff of 
birds and beasts speaking I as if any one could believe such 
stuff." 

" I dd — ^firmly— for one," said Murphy. ^ 

" You do ? " sai4 the little man. 

" I do — and do you know why ? " 

" I cannut indeed conceive," said the little man, with 
a bitter grin. 

" It is, sir, because I mysdf know a case that occurred 
in tla^is very country of a similar nature." 

" Do you want to make me bepeve you knew a fox that 
spoke, sir ? " said the manikin, almost rising into anger. 

" Many, sir," said Murphy, " many." 

" WeU I after that ! " said the lit^e man. 

" But the case I immediately allude to is not of a fox, 
but a cat," said Murphy. • 

'* A cat? ^ Oh yes — to be suse^t^a cat speak, indeed 1 " 
said the little gentleman. ' 

" It is a fact, sir,'^ said Murphy, " and if the company 
would not object to my relating the story, I will state the- 
particulars." r 

The proposal was received with acclamation; and 
Murphy, in great enjoyn^nt of the little man's annoy- 
ance, cleared his throat, and made all the preparatory 
demonstrations of a jegular raconteur ; hni, before he 
began, he recommended the gentlemen to mix fresh 
tumblers all round, that they might have nothing to do 
but listen and drink silently. ■ ' For of all things in the 
world," said Murtough, *' I hate a song or a story to be 
interrupted by the rattle of spoons." 

They obeyed ; and while they are mixing their punch, 
we will just turn over a fresh page, and devote a new* 
Chapter to the following 



67—1 
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' CHAPTER "iCXIII 
MURTOUGH MURPHY'S STORY 

BBIKG 

^e fitavbtUma lfe0ettir of Som (imnin:*s (Cat 

" There was a man in these parts, sir, you must know, 
called Tom Connor, and he had a cat that was equal to 
any dozen of rat-traps, and he was proud of the baste, 
and with rayson ; for she Was worth her weight in goold 
to him in saving his sacl^s of meal from the thievery of 
the rats and mice; for Tom was an extensive dealer in 
com, and influenced the rise and fall of that article in 
the market, to the extent of a full dozen of sacks fft a 
time, which he either kept or sold, as the spirit of free 
trade or monopoly came-over him* ^Indeed, at one time, 
Tom had serious thoughts of applying to the Government 
for a military force to protect his granary, when there was 
a threatened famine in the county." 

*' Pooh I pooh I sir," said the matterK)f-fact little man, 
" as if a dozen sacks could be of the smallest consequence 
in a whole county — ^pooh ! pooh I " 

" WeU, shr," said Murpl^, " I can't help if you don't 
believe ; but it's truth what I am telling you, fend pray 
don't Interrupt me, though you may not believe ; by the 
time the story's done you'll have heard more wonderful 
things than that, — and besides, remember you're a 
stranger in these parts, and have no notion of the extra- 
ordinary things, physical, metaphysical, and magical, 
which constitute the idios3rncrasy of rural destiny." 

The little man did not know the meaning of Murphy's 
last sentence — ^nor Murphy either; but having stopped 
the little man's throat with the big words, he proceeded. 

" This cat, sir, you must know, was a great pet, and. 
was so up to every thing, that Tom swore she was a'most 
like a Christian, only she couldn't speak, and had so 
sensible a look in her eyes, that he was sartin sure the 
cat knew every word that was said to her. Well, she 
used to sit by him at bre^fast every morning, and the 
eloquent cock of her tail, as she used to rub against his 
leg, said, ' Give me some milk, Tom Connor,' as plain 
as print, and the plenitude ol \ier ^mtt ^terwards spoke 
a gratitude beyond language. — -"WeW, owfc xxv^mvcv^ '^^stk. 
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was going to the neighbouring town to market, and he 
^ had promised the wife to hring home shoes to the childre, 
out o' the price of the com ; and sure enough, before he 
sat down to breakfast, there was Tom taking the measure 
of the children's feet, by cutting notches on a bit of stick ; 
and the wife gave him so many cautions about getting a 
' nate fit ' for ' Billy's purty feet,'' that Tom, in hfs Mixiety 
to nick the closest possible measure, cut off the child'5 toe. 
That disturbed the harmony of the party, and Tom was 
obliged to breakfast alone, while the mother was endeavour- 
ing to cure Billy; in short, tjcying to make a heal of his 
toe. WeU,» sir, all the time Tom was taking measure for 
the shoes, the cat was observing him with- that lumihous 
peculiarity of eye for which her tribe is remarkable ; and 
f when Tom sat down to breakfast 'the, cat Tubbed up 
i against him more vigorously than usual^ but Tom, being 
^ bewildered betweai his expected gain in com, and^ the 
^ positive loss of hi$ child's to^e,- kept nevet minding her, 
X untQ the cat, with a sort of caterwauling growl, gave 
^ Tom a dah of her claws that went clean through his 
leathers, and a little farther. ' Wow I * says Tom, with 
a jump, clapping his hand on the part, and rubbing it, 
i:^^ \by this and that, you drew the blood out o' me,' says 
^ Tom, 'you wicked divilr-^tishl — go along !'; says he, 
fe making a kick at her. With that .the cat gave e re- 
f proachful look at him* and her eyes glared, just like a pair 
£ <^ mail-coach lamps in a fog. With that, sir, the cat, 
^ with a mysterious * mi^w,' fixed :a most penetrating glance 
on Tom, and distinctly uttei}^ his name. 

" Tom felt every hair on his head as stiff as a pump- 
handle — -and scarcely crediting his ears, tie returned a 
searching look at the cat, jwrho very quietly proceeded 
s: with a sort of nasal twang — ^' 

I " ' Tom Connor,' says she. 

? '"The Lord be good to me,' says Tom, 'if it isn't 
^ -spakin' she is.' 

«- " ' Tom Connor,' says sheragain. 
, " ' Yes, ma'am,' says Tom. 

. " ' Come here,' says she, ' whisper — ^^I want to talk to you, 

'^ Tom,' says she, 'the last taste in private,' says she — arising 
f on her hams, and beckoning him with her paw out o* the 
I" door, with a wink and a toss o' the head aiquaUo a milliner. 
I " Well, as you may suppose,. Tom didn't kno^ ^Yv^Wvet 
p he was on his head or his heels, but Yie toVio^t.^ X>afc ^^, 
- — and off she went and squatted hev^eVt \mdet \>afc\ifc^^^ ^^ 
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a little paddock at the back of Tom's house ; and as he 
came round the comer, she held up her paw again, and 
laid it on her mouth, as much as to say, ' Be cautious, 
Tom.' Well, divil a word Tom could say at all, with the 
fright, so up he goes to the cat, and says she — 

" ' Tom,' says she, ' I have a great respect for yon, and 
theire's something I must tdl you> bekase you're losing 
karacther with your neighbours,' says she, 'by your 
goin's on,' says she ; ' and it's out ^' the t^sp^i that I 
have for you that Lmust tdl you,* says she. 

" ' Thank you, ma'am,' says Tom. 

" ' You're goih' off to the tow»y' says she, ' to bny shoes 
for the childhre,' says sh^ ' and never thought o' gettin* 
me a pair/ '' ■ - 

"' You t ' says T6m. ^ 

"' Yis, me, Tom Connor,' say«'«he'; * and the neigh- 
bours wondhers that a respectable man like you allows your 
cat to go about the cdunthry barefutted,' says she. 

" ' Is it a cat to wear shoes ? ' says Tom. 

'"Why not?' says she; 'doesn't horses vfsare shoes?— 
-and I have a prettier' foot than a horse, I hope,' says she, 
with a toss of her head. ' 

'- ' Faix, she spakes like a woman ; so proud 6f her feet/ 
says Tom to himself, astonished, as you may suppose, 
but pretending never to think it remarkable all ^e time; 
and so he went discoursin', and says he, ' It's thrue for 
you, ma'ani,' says he, ' that horses wat^ shoes — ^biit that 
stands to rayson, tna^am, you se^-r-seeing the hardship 
their feet has to go tln'Ough bn-the hard roads.' 

" ' And how do you know what hardship my le^t has 
to go through ? ' says the cat, mighty sharp. 

'^ ' But, ma'am,' says Tom, ' I don't Well see how you 
could fasten a shoe on you,' says he. ■■ ' 

" ' Lave that to me,' says the cat. ' 

" * Did any one ever stick Walnut shells on you, pussey ? ' 
says Tom, with a grin. 

" ' Don't be disrespectful, Tom Connor,' says the cat, 
with a frown. 

"^ I ax your pard'n, ma*am,' says he, ' but as for the 
horses you wor spakin' about wearin' shoes, you know 
their shoes is fastened oil with nails, and how would yout 
shoes be fastened on ? ' 

"'Ah, you stupid thief,' says she, 'haven't I iligant 
nails o' my own ? ' — and wllYv t\i2Ll ?»\i^ ^ave hitti a dab 
o/^er elaw that made him roat. • 
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" ' Ow I murdher I ' says he. 

" ' Npw, no more of yonr palaver, Misther Cdnnor,' says 
the cat, ' just be off and get me the shoes.' ' 

" ' Tare an' ouns,' says Tom, ' what'U become o' me if 
I'm to get shoes for my cats ? ' says he, ' for you increase 
your family* four times a year, and y6u have six or 
seven every time,' says he, ' and then you must all have 
' two pair apiece — ^wirra I wirra ! — I'll be mined 4h shoe 
leather,' says Tom. i 

" ' No more o' your stuff,' says the cat, ' don't be 
standin' here undher the hedge talkin', or we'll lose our 
karacthers — ^for I've remarked your wife is jealous, Tom.' 

" ' 'Pon my sowl, that's thrue,' says T^to, with a smirk. 

" ' More fool she,' says the cat, ' for, 'p6n my conscience, 
Tom, you're as u^y as if you wor bespoke.' 

*' Off ran the cat with these words, leaving Tom in 
amazetnent ; — ^he said nothing to the family for fear of 
fright'ning thetn, and off he went to the iowny as he pre- 
tended—for he saw the cat watching him through a hole 
in the hedge ; but when he came to a tcim at the end of 
the road, the dickins a mind he minded the market, good 
or bad, but Went off to Squire Botherum's, the magisthrit, 
to sware examinations ageh the cat." 

" Pooh! pooh !-*-nonsense II "^-broke in the little man, 
who had listened thus far to MuHough with an expression 
of mingled wondfer attd contempt, while the rest of the 
party willingly gave ttp the reins to nonsense, and enjoyed 
Murtough's legend, attd their companion's more absurd 
common-sense. 

" Don't interrupt him, Goggins," said Mister Wiggins. 

" How can you listen to such nonsense ? " returned 
Goggins. ** Swear examinations against a cat, indeed I 
pooh I pooh I ". 

" My dear sir," said Murtough, " remember this is a 
fairy story, and that the country all around here is full 
of enchantment. As I was telling you, Tom went off to 
swear examiiiatibns.^' 

" Ay, ay I " shouted all but Goggins ; " go on with the 
story." 

" And when Tom was asked to relate the events of the 
morning, which brought him before Squire Botherum, his 
brain was so bewildered between his corn, and his cat, and 
his child's toe, that he made a very confused «5ytww\\. ^\>X. 

" ' Be^in your story froto the \>e%\M\\ti%; — 'saN-^ "^^"^ 
magistrate to Tom. • • 
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" ' Well, your honour,' says Tom, ' I was goin' to market 
this mopnin', to sell the child's corn, — I beg your pard'it— 
my own toes, I ma^e, sir.' 

" * Sell your toes ? ' said the squire. 

" ' No, sir, takhi' the eat to market, I mane— — ' 

" ' Take a cat. to market ? ' said the squire — ' You're 
drunk, man.' . 

"* No, your honour, only confused a little; for when* 
the toes began to spake to me — the cat, I mane^— I was 
bothered clane^r^ — ' 

" ' The cat sp^ak to you? ' — said the squire; ' Phewl 
— worse than before ; you're drunk, Tom 1 ' 

"'No, your bonour ; it's, on the strength of the cat 
I come to spake to you ' 

*" I think it's on the strength of a pint o' whisky, 
Tom ' 

" ' By the vartue o' my oath^ your honour, it's nothin' 
but the cat.' And so Tom then told him ^ about the 
affair, and the squire was regularly astonished. Just 
then the bishop of the diocese and the priest of the parish 
happened to call in, and heard the story, and the bishop 
and the priest, had a • tough argument for two hours on 
the subject ; the former swearing she must be a witch- 
but the priest djsnying ihaii and maintaining she was 
only enchanted — and that part <A the argument was after- 
wards referred to the primate, and subsequently to the 
conclave at Rome ; but the pope deeUned kitorfering 
about cats,, saying he had quite, enough to do minding 
his own bulls. r 

" ' In the meantime, what ^e we te de-with the cat ? ' 
says Botherum. 

" ' Burn her,' says the bishop ; * she's Jt witch.' 

" ' Onlij enchanted,' said the priest — ' and the. ecclesi- 
astical court maintains that * 

" ' Bother the ecclesiastical court I ' s^d the magistrate ; 
' I can only proceed on tb^ statutes ?' and with that he 
pulled down all the law-books in his library, and hunted 
the laws from Queen Elizabeth down, and he found that 
they made laws against everything in Ireland, except a 
cat. — The devil a thing escaped them but a cat, which 
did not come within the meaning of any Act of Parliament : 
— the cats only had escaped* 

" * There's the Alien Act, to be sure,' said the niagistrate, 
' and pethapB . she's a. Fremch sp^ m ^^^>iise,' 
'* ' Sh9 spakes like a FrencYi sp^, ^\tt^ eawsL^; ^»j% 
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rom ; ' and -she was missin*, I remember, all lait Spy- 
Wednesday.' - 

" ' That's suspicious,' says the squire — ' but conviction 
night be difficult ; and I havfe a fresh idea,' says Botherum, 

" * Faith, it won't keep fresh long, this hot weather,' 
lays Tom ; ' so your honour had betther make use of it 
it wanst.' 

'* * Right,' says Botherum, — ' we'll make her subject to 
the game laws ; we'll hunt her,' says he. 

" ' Ow ! — elegant I ' says Tom ; — ' we'll have ^ brave 
un out of her.' 

"'Meet me at the cross-roads,* says the squire, 'in 
;he morning, and I'll have the hounds ready.' 

" Well, off Tom went home ; and he was racking his 
)rain what excuse he could make to the cat for not bring- 
ng the shoes ; and at last he hit orit off just as he saw 
ier cantering tip fo hikn, hailf a mile before he got home. 

" * Where's the shoes, Tom ? ' says she. ' 

" ' I have not got them to-day, ma'am,' says he. 

" ' Is that the way you kfeep your promises', Tom ? ' says 
the ; — •' m tell- you what it is, Tom-^I'fl tare the eyes 
)ut o' the children if you dott't get me shoes— — ' 

" ' Whisht I whisht 1 ' says Tom, frightened out of his 
ife tot his children's eyes. — ' Don't bein ii passiofi, p'ussey. 
fhe shoemaker said he had not a shoe in his shop, nor 
I last that would make one to fit you ; and he says I must 
)ring you into the town for him to take your measure.' 

" ' And when am t to go ? ' says the cat, looking savage. 

"' To-morrow,' says Tom. 

" ' It's well you said that, Totti,' says the cat, 'or the 
livil an ey^ Fd lave in your family this night ' — and of! 
;he hopped. 

" Tom thrimbled at the wicked look she gave. 

" * Remember I 'says she,, over the hedge, with a bitter 
laterwaul. - * 

" ' Never fear,' says Tom. ' 

" Well, sure enough, the next mornin' there was the 
5at at cock-crowl licking herself as'nMe as a new pin, to 
»o into the town, and out came Tom, with a bag undher 
lis arm, and the cat afther him. 

" ' Now git into this, and ru carry you into the town,' 
jays Tom, openitig the bag. 

" ' Sure I can '^ralk with you,' Says the c«l1. 

" ' Ob, that wouldn't do,' says Torn-, ^ Wife ^fe«^fe Nsv 
be town js curiOiis ahd slaiidherou^ p^o^fe, «xv^ ^>^^ ^ 
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woidd rise ugly remarks if I was seen with a cat afther 
me: — a dog is a man's companion by nature, but cats 
does not stand to rayson.' 

*' Well, tbe cat seeing thwe was no u^e in argument, 
got into the bag, and off Tom set %o the cross-roads 
with the bag over his shoulder, and he came up, quite 
innocent-like, to the comer,^ where the squire and his 
huntsman, and the hounds, and a pacl^ o' people were 
waitin*. Out came the squire on a sudden, just as if 
it was all by accident. 

" ' God save you, Tom,' says he. 

*' ' God save you kindly, sir,' says Tom. 

" ' What's that bag you hf^^ at your badk ? ' says the 
squire. 

" ' Oh, nothin' at all, sir/ says Tom — ^makin' a face 
all the time, as much as to sgy, I have her safe. 

" ' Ob, there's something in that bag, I think,' says 
the squire, ' and "you niust let me see it/ 

" ' If you bethray me, Tom Con^o^,' saya, the cat in a 
low voice, ' by this and that I'll never spak^ to i you agent' 

" ' 'F!on my honour, sir,' says Tom,, with a wink and 
a twitch of his thumb, towards the bag— r'j I haven't any- 
thing in it.' , . 

•' * I have b^coi missing my praties of .late,' says the 
squire, ' and I'd just like to examine that bag,' says he. 

*"r Is itjioubtiri' my karacther you'd be, sir?' says 
Tom, pretending to be in a passiqn. 

" ' Tom, yoiu: sowl I ' s^s the voice in the sadt, * // 
you let the cat out of the bag, I'll miirtlxer you.' 

"'An honest man would make no, objection to be 
sarched,' said the squire, ' and I insist ftfi, it/ says he, 
laying hold o' the bag, and Tom purtending to fight all 
the time ; but, my jewel I before two minutes they 
shook the cat out o' tjbie bag, sure enough, and off she 
went with her tail as big as a sweeping brush, and the 
squire, with a thundering vieif^ halloo, irfter her, elapt 
the dogs at her heels, and away they went for the bare 
life. Never was there seen such running as that d^y— 
the cat made for a shaking bog, the loneliest place in the 
whole counthry — and there the rideirs, were all thrown 
out, barrin' the ^ huntsman, who had a web-footed horse 
on purpose for soft places ; 'and the priest, whose horse 
could go anywh^e by rayson of the priest's blessing; 
and sure enough, the huxxUmaiv acad \vi& rivirence stuck 
to the hunt like wax ; and ^\x^t «c& Wx^ ^«X. %q.\ w^. x>qa 
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harder of the bog, they saw her give a twist as the fore- 
most dog closed with her, for he gave her a nip in tjie 
flank. Still she wetit on, however, and headed them well, 
towai^ds an old mud cabin in. the middle of the bog, and 
there they saw her jump in at the window, and up came 
the d6gs the hext minit, and gathered round the house 
with the most horrid howling ever was heard.— The 
huntsman alighted, and went into the house to turn the 
cat out again — ^when what should he see bVit an old hag 
lying in bed in the corner. 

*' ' Did you see a cat come in here ? ' says he. 

" ' Oh, n ^ d d o I ' squealed out the old hag, in 
a trembling voice, * there's no cat here,' says she. 

^' Yelp, yelp, yelp I went the dogs outside. 

" ' Oh, keep the dogs out o' this,' says the old hag — 
' oh — 0—0 — ! ' and the huntsman saw her eyes glafe 
under the blanket, just like a cat's. 

" ' Hillo \ * says the huntsman, pulling down the blanket 
— and what should he see but the old hag's flank, all in a 
gore of blood. 

" ' Ow, ow I you owld divil — is It you \ you oi^rld cat I ' 
says he, opening the door. 

" In rushed the dogs — ^up jumped the old hag, and 
changing into a cat before their eyes, out- she darted 
through the window again, and made another run for it ; 
but she couldn't escape, and the dogs gobbled her while 
you could say 'Jack Robinson.' But the most remark- 
able part of this extraordinary story, gentlemen, is, that 
the pack Was ruined from that day out ; |or after having 
eaten the erichattted cat, the diml a iking they would, ever 
hunt afterwardSy but mice,** 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Murphy's story was received with acclamation by all but 
the little man. 

" That is all a pack of nonsense," said he. 

" Weil, you're welcome to it, su-," said Murphy, " and 
if I had greater nonsense you should have it ; but 
seriously, sir, I again must beg you to remember that the 
country all round here abounds in encharvtrcv^vvV. \ ^^«s^^ 
a night passes without some fairy 1to\\c»». XiwX. Vor^^^^^ 
you may doubt the wonderful tact ol Wve c,«X ^-^e^^sN^v^^^ 
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I wonder you are not impressed with the points of moral, 
in which the story abounds- " • f 

"Fiddlestick I " said the miniature snarlen 

"First, the little touch about the cornr monopoly*— 
thwi maternal vanity chastised by the loss of the child's 
toe — then Tom's fan;iiliarity with his cat, showing the 
danger arising from a.-man making too free with his female 
domestics — the historical point, about ilp^ penal laws— 
the fatal results of letting the cat out o' the bag, with the 
curious final fact in natural history." 

"It's all nonsense," said the little n^an, "and I am 
ashamed. of myself for beipg such a fool as to sit a-listening 
to such stuff, instead of going to bed, after the fatigue 
of my journey, and the nctcessity of rising early to-morrow, 
to be in good time at the polling." ^ > 

" Oh ! then you're going to the election, sir ? " said 
Murphy. 

" Yes, sir— there's som.Q sense in that-^and you^ gentle- 
jnen, remember we must be all uj^ early — and I recom- 
mend you to follow my example." . . 

The little mai^ rang the bell — the bootjack and slippers 
were called for, and after some delay a very sleepy- 
looking gossoon entered with a bootjack under his arm, 
but no slippecs, 

" Didn't I say slippers ?. " said the little man. 

" You did^ /iu-." • . 

" And where are they, sir ? " / 

" The masther says there isn't any» if you plaze, sir." 

" No slippers — and you call this an inn? Oh I — weD, 
' what can't be cured must be endured ' — hold me the 
bootjack, sir." »• 

The gossoon obeyed — the little man inserted his heel 
in the cleft, but, on attempting to pull his foot from his 
boot, he nearly went heels over head backward. — Murphy 
caught him, and put hiip on l^U legs again. 

" Heads up, soldiers," exclaimed Murtough — " I thought 
you were drinking too much." 

" Sir, I'm not intoxipated," said the manikin snap- 
pishly — " It is the fault of that vile bootjaek-rr^what sort 
of a thing is that you have brought? "added he, in a 
rage, to the gossoon. 

" It's the bootjack, sir ; only one o' the horns is gone, 

* When Urn story was wiitten tib^e Cott^Ia.^ Oi^itAktiQii was exciting 
^6A^ attejiti«yQ all over the Qountty. v - 
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you see," — and he held up to view a rough piece of board, 
with an angular slit in it, hut one of " the horns," as he 
called it, had been broken off at the top, leaving the 
article useless.* 

" How dare you bring such a thing as //la/? " said the 
little man in a great rage. 

" Why, sir, you ax'd for a bootjack, sure, and I brought 
you the best I had — and it's not my fault it's bruk, so 
it is, for it wasn't me bruk it, biit Biddy batin' the cock." 

"Beating the cock I " repeated the little tnan in sur- 
prise — " God bless me I— beat a cock with a bootjack 1 
what savages I " 

^ " Oh, it's not the Tien cock I mane, sir," said the gossoon, 
" but the beer cock — she was batin' the cock into the 
barrel, sir, Md the bootjack, sir." 

" That was decidedly wrong," said Murphy ; " a boot- 
jack is better suited to a heel-tap than a full measure." 

" She was tapping the beer, you mean," said the little man. 

" Faix, she wasn't tappin' it at all, sir, but hittin' it 
very hard, she was, and that's the w^y she bruk it " 

" Barijarians I " exclaimed the little knan, " using a 
bootjack instead of a hammer I " 

" Sure the hammer was gone to the priest, sir, b^kase 
he wanted it for th6 crucifixion." 

" The crueifixion I " exclaimed the little man, horrified ; 
" is it possible they crucify people ?. " "^ 

" Oh no, sir I " said the gossoon, grinning, " it's the 
picthur. I man«, sir— ran Uigant picthur that is htmg up 
in the chapel,^ and he wanted a hammer to dhrive the 
nafis ^" 

" Oh, a picture of the crucifixion/' said the Httle man. 

" yis, sure, sir — the althar piece, that was althered for 
to fit to the place, for it was too big when- it came down 
from Dublin, so they cut off the sides where the sojers 
was, bekase it stop't out the windows, and Wouldn't lave 
a bit a' light for his reverence to read mass ,*^ and sure 
the sojers was no loss oiit o* the althar piece, and was 
hung upl afther in the vesthBey, and sarve them right, 
the blackguards. But it was sore agen otir will to cut 
off the ladies at the bottom, that was cryin' and roarin', 
only, by great good luck, the head o' the blessed Virgin 
was presarved in the comer, and sure it's beautiful to see 
the tears runnin* doWn her face, just over the hole yen. ^Xsr. 
wall for the holy wather— which is TettvatVLsXAe ** 

The gossoon was much offended by Wie \2LW^V^"t \>«Na^- 
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followed his account of the altar-piece, which he had no 
intention of making irreverential, aiui suddenly became 
silent, with a muttered—" More shame for yiz ; *' and as 
his bootjack was impracticable, he was sent off with orders 
for the chambennaid to supply bed candles immediately. 

The party soon separated for their various dormitories, 
the little man leaviijg sundry charges to call them early 
in the morning, and to be sure to haVe hot water ready 
for shaving, and, without fail, to have their boots polished 
in time, and left at their room doors ; -^o all of which 
injunctions he. severally received the answer of — "Cer- 
tainly, sir ; " and as the bedroom doors were slapped to, 
one by one, the last sound of the retiring party was the 
snappish voice of the indefatigable little man, shout- 
ing, ere he shut his door,-^'* early — 6arly — dfcn't forget, 
Mistress Kelly — early I '/ 

A shake-down for Murphy in the parlour was hastily 
prepared ; and after Mrs. Kelly was assured by Murtough 
that he was quite comfortable, and perfectly content 
with his accommodation, for which she made scores of 
apologies, with lamentations it was not better, etc. etc., 
the whole household retired to rest, and in about a quarter 
of an hour the inn was in perfect sUence. 

Then Murtough cautiously opened his door, and after 
listening for some ininutes, and being satisfied he was the 
only watcher under the roof, he gently opened one (^ the 
parlour windows, ^nd gave tjie preconcerted signal which 
he and. Dick had agreed upon. Dick was under the 
window immediately, and after exchanging a few words 
with Murtough, the latter withdrew, and taking off his 
boots, and screening with his hand the light of a candle 
he carried, he -eaiitiousdiy ascended the stairs, and pro- 
ceeded stealthily along the corridor of the dormitcwry, 
wheriB, from the chambers on each side, a concert of 
snoring begai) to be exficuted^ and at all the doors stood 
the boots and shoes of the inmates, iawaiting the aid of 
Day and Martin in the morning. But>. oht — innocent 
calf-skinj^-^e§tined to a far different fate— Hiot Dfty and 
Martin, but Dick the Devil and Company were tn wait for 
you. Murphy collected as itiany a« he could carry under 
his arms, and descended with them to the parlour window, 
where they were transferred to Dick, who carried them 
directly to the horse-pond, which lay behind the inn, and 
there committed them to the dee^. Alter a few journeys 
up and dawn stairs, Murtoug1a\va6.\^llX?afc ^^sX^kT^^wJCwsviX. 
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a morsel d sole or upper Leather, and was satisfied that 
a considerable delay, if not prevention of their appear- 
ance at Abe poll on the morrow, would be the consequence. 

"There, Dick," said Murphy, "is the last of them," 
as he handed the little man's shoes out of the window, — 
" and now, to save appearances,. you must take mine too 
. — for I must be without boots as well as the rest An the 
morning. What fun I shall have when the uproar begins 
— don't you envy me, Dick ? There, be off now : I say 
— though ; notwithstanding you take' away my boots, 
you need not throw them into the horse-pond." 

" Faith an' I will," said Dick, dragging them out of 
his hands; "'twould not be honourable if I didn't — I'd 
give two pair of boots for the f im you'll have." 

" Nonsense, Dick — Dick, I say — my boots." 

" Honour ! " cried Dick, as he vanished round the comer. 

" That divil will keep his word," muttered Murphy, 
as he closed the window, — " I may bid good-bye to that 
pair of boots — ^bad luck to him." And yet the merry 
attorney could not help laughing at Dick making him 
a sufferer by his own trick. 

Dick did keep his word; and after, with particular 
delight, sinking Murphy's boots with the rest, he, as it 
was preconcerted, returned to the cottage of Barny, and 
with his assistance drew the upset gig from the ditch, 
and with a second set of harness provided for the occasion, 
yoked the servant's horse to the vehicle and drove home. 

Murphy^ meanwhile, was bent on more mischief at the 
inn ; and lest the loss of the boots and shoes might not 
be productive of sufficient impediment to the movements 
of the enemy, he determined on venturing a step further. 
The heavy i^eping of the weary and tipsy travellers 
enabled him to enter their chambers unobserved, and 
over the garments they had taken off he poured the 
contents of the water^rjug and water-bottle he found in 
each room, and then laying the empty bottle and a tumbler 
on a chair beside each sleeper's bed, he made it appear 
as if the drunken men had been dry in the night, and 
in their endeavours to cool their thirst had upset the 
water over their own clothes. The clothes of the little 
man, in particular. Murphy took especial delight in sousing 
more profusely than his neighbours', and not content 
with taldng his shoes, burnt his stockings, and left the 
ashes in the dish of his candlestick, v?\lYv \w^\ ^% \ss».Oew 
unconsumed as would show vrhat t\i«v \v^^ \i^^w, V^^ 
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then retired to the parlour, and with many an internal 
chuckle at the thought of the morning's hubbub, threw 
off his clothes, and flinging himself on the shake-down 
Mrs. Kelly had provided for him, was soon wrapped in 
the profoundest slumber, from which he never woke until 
the morning uproar of the inn aroused him. He jumped 
from his lair, and rushed to the ^cene of action, to soar 
in the storm of his own raising, and, to make it more 
apparent that he had been as great a sufferer as the rest, 
he only threw a quilt over his shoulders, and 4id not 
draw on his stockings. In this plight he scaled the stairs 
and joined the storming party; where the little man was 
leading the forlorn hope, with liis candlestick in one hand, 
and the remnant of his burnt stocking between the finger 
and thumb of the other — 

" Look at that, sir I " he cried, as he held it up to tlie 
landlord. 

The landlord could only stare. 

*' Bless me I " cried Mui*phy, " how drunk you must 
^ have been to mistake your stocking for an extinguisher 1 " 

" Drunk, sir I — I wasn't drunk I " 

" It looks very like it," said Murphy, who did not wait 
for an answer, but bustled off to another party, who was 
wringing out his inexpressibles at the door of his bedroom, 
and swearing at the gossoon that he must have his boots. 

" I never seen them, sir," said the boy. 

" I left them at my door," said the man. 

" So did I leave mine," said Murphy, " and here I am 
barefooted — ^it is most extraordinary." 

" Has the house been robbed ? " said the innocent elector. 

** Not a one o' me knows, sir I '! said the boy— ".but how 
would it be robbed, and the doors all fast. this momin' ? " 

The landlady now appeared, and fired at the word 
"robbed I" 

"Robbed, sir 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Kelly— -5' no, sir — ^no 
one was ever robbed in my house-— my house is respect- 
able and responsible, sir,^-ia vartuous house— none o' 
your rantipole places, sir, Td have you to iknow — ^but 
decent and well-behaved, and the house was as quiet as 
a lamb all night." r 

" Certainly, Mrs. Kelly," said: Murphy — ** liot a more 
respectable house in Ir^and— ^I'll vouch for that." 

" You're a gentleman, Misther Murphy," said Mrs. 

Kelly, who turned down the passage, uttering indignant 

ejaculations in a sort of snorlmg, itv^joxvet, ^\v^'fc\Let ^wtds 
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of anger "were returned by Murphy with expressions of 
soothing and condolence, as he followed her downstairs. 

The storm still continued above, and while there they 
shouted, and swore, and complained. Murphy gave his 
notion of the catastrophe to the landlord below, inferring 
that the mett were drunk, and poured the water over 
their own dothesi To repeat this ideia to themselves, 
he reascencied — ^but the men were incredulous. The 
little man he found bujttoning on a pair of black gaiters, 
the only serviceable bit of decency he had at his command, ' 
which only rendered his denuded state more ludicrous.— 
To him Murphy asserted his belief that the whole affair 
was enchantment, and ventured to hope the small in- 
dividual would have more faith in fairy machinations 
for the future ; to which the little abortion only returned 
his usual '* pooh I. pooh I— nonsense ! "* 

Through all this scene of uproar, as Murphy passed 
to and fro, whenever he encountered the landlord that 
worthy individual threw him a knowing look ; and the 
exdamatipn of " Oh, Misther Murphy — ^by dad I " given 
in a low chuckling tone, insinuated that the landlord not 
only smoked but enjoyed the joke. ^ 

" Yoa must lend me a pair, of boots, Kelly I '' said 
Murtough. 

** To be sure, sir — ^ha I ha ! ha !*— but you are the quare 
man, Misther Murphy -" 

" Send down the road and get nty gig out of the ditch." 

" To be surcy sir-^the poor divils.-r^Purty hands they 
got into " and of! went the landlord with a chuckle. 

The messengers sent for the gig jeturned, declaring 
, ther^ was no gig to be seen anywhere. 

Murphy affected great surprise at the intelligence — 
again went among the bamboozled electors, who were 
all obliged to go to bed t^f or want of clothes; and his 
bitter lamentations over the loss of his gig almost recon- 
ciled them to their minor troubles. 

To the fears they expressed that tiiey should not be 
able to reach the town in time for polling that day, Murphy 
told them to set their minds at rest, for they would be in 
time on the next. 

He then borrowed a saddle, as well as a pair of boots, 
from the landlord ; and the little black mare bore Murphy 
triumphantly back to the town, after having securely 
impounded Scatterbram's voters, vilio N^et^ ^a^xNaxy^ «X!A. 
hourly expected by their friends,— StVii \Xv^^ ^«ssv& x^av. 
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At last Handy Andy, who happened to be in town with 
Scatterbrain, was despatched to huny them, and his orders 
were not to come back without them. 
.Handy, on his arrival at the inn, found the electors 
in bed, and all the fires in the house employed in drying 
their clothes. The little man, wrapped in a blanket, 
was superintending the coding of his own before the 
kitchen grate ; — ^there hung his garments on some cross 
sticks^ suspended from a string, ^ after the fashion of a 
roasting ja6k, which the small gentleman turned before 
a blazing turf fire; and beside this cotitrivaiice of his 
$vmng a goodly joint of meat, which a bouncing kitchen 
wench came over to b^ste now and then. 

Andy was answerhig some questions of the Inquisitive 
little man, when the kitchen maid, handing the basting- 
ladle to Andy, begged him to do a good turn, and just 
to ba^te the beef for her, for that her heart was broke 
with all she had to do, cooking dinner for so many. 

Andy, always ready f o oblige, consented^ and plied 
the ladle actively between the troublesome queries of 
the little man ; but at last, getting confused with some 
very crabbed questions put to him, Andy became com- 
pletely bothered, and lifting a brimming ladle of dripping, 
poured it over the little man's coat instead of the beef. 

A roar^ from the prbprietor of the clothes followed, 
and he implanted a kick at such advantage upon Andy, 
that he upset him into the dripping pan ; and Andy, 
in his fall, amdeavouring to support himself, caught at 
the suspended articles above htm, and the clothes^ and 
the beef, and Andy, ^' swaiti tn grkvy. 



. CHAPTER XXV 

While disaster and hubbub were rife below, the electors 
upstairs were holding a council whether 4t would not 
be better to send back the " Honourable^s " messenger 
to the town, and request a supply of shoes, which they 
had no other means of getting. The debate was of an 
odd sort ; they were all in their several bftds at the time, 
and roared at each other through their* doors, which were 
purposely left open that they might enjoy each other's 
conversation ; number seven replied to number three, 
and claimed respect \o \iis argttnYfexvV^ ow \>cvfc ^^<si^ ^v 
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seniority ; the blue room was completely controverted 
by the yellow; and the double-bedded room would, of 
course^ have had superior weight in the argument, only 
that everything it said was lost by the two honourable 
members speaking together. The French king used to 
hold a council, called a " bed of Justice^" in which neither 
justice nor a bed had anything to do, so that this Irish 
conference better deserved the title than** any council the 
Bourbon evet* assembled. The debate having concluded, 
and the question beiiig put and carried, the usher of the 
black counterpane was desired to get out of bed, and, 
wrapped in the robe of office, whence he derived his title, 
to go downstairs and call the " Honourable's " messenger 
to the " bar of the house," and there order him a pint 
of porter, for refreshment after his ride ; and forthwith 
to send him back again to the town for a supply of shoes. 

The house was unanimous in voting the supplies. The 
usher reached the kitchen^ and found Andy in his shirt 
sleevesy scraping the dripping from his livery with an 
old knife, whose hacked edge considerably assisted 
Andy's own ingenuity in the tearing of his coat in many 
places ; while the little man made no effort towards the 
repair of his garment, but held it Up before him and 
regarded it with a piteous look. 

To the usher of the black counterpane's question, 
whether Andy was the Honourable's messenger, Andy 
replied in the affirmative ; but to the desire expressed, 
that he Would ride back to the -town, Andy returned a 
decided negative. 

" My ordhers is not to go back without you," said 
Andy. 

" But we have no shocis," said the usher ; " and cannot 
go until we get some." 
' " My ordhers is not to go back ^thout you." 

"But if we can't got" 

" Well, then, I can't go back, that's all," said Andy. 

The usher, and the landlord, and the landlady, all 
hammered away at Andy for a long time, in vain trying 
to convince him he ought to tretui^, as he was desired ; 
still Andy stuck to the letter of his orders, and said he 
often got into trouble for not doihg exactly what he was 
bid, and that he was bid "not to go back without them ; 
and he would not — so he wouldn't — devil a fut." 

At last, however, Andy was made \,o wxvdRx^VatA "Ocifc 
propriety of riding back to the towi ; wvd ^^^ ^<b^\t^^ 
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to go as fast as his horse could carry hun — ^to gallop every 
foot of the way : bat Andy ^d no such thing ; he Imd 
received a good thrashing once for being caught galieping 
his master's horse on the road ; and he had no intention 
of running the risk a second time, beicause " tiu stranger " 
told him to do so. "What does he know about it?" 
said Andy to himself ; " faith it's fair and aisy Ell go, 
and not disthre^ the horse^ to plaze any one." So he 
went back his ten miles only at a reasonable pace ; and 
when he appeared without the electors a storm burst on 
poor Andy. 

" There I — I knew how it would be," said he; "and 
not my fault at all." 

" Weren't you told not to return without them ? " 

" But wait tfll I teU you how it was, sure ; " and then 
Andy begto an account of the condition in which the 
voters lay at the inn ; but between the impatience of 
those who heard and the confused manner of Andy's 
recital it was sonle time before matters were exjilained: 
— then Andy was desired to ride back. to the inn again, 
to tell the electors shoes should b&^ forwarded after him 
in a post-chaise, and requesting their utmost exertions 
in hastening over to the town, for that the election was 
going against them. *Andy returned to the inn, and this 
time, under orders from headquarters, galloped in good 
earnest, and brought in his horse smoking iiiot, and hi- 
dicating lameness. The day was wearing apace, and it 
was so late when the electors Were enabled to start, that 
the polling booths were closed before they could reach 
the town ; and in many of those booths the requisite 
number df electors had not been polled that day to keep 
them open, so that the next day nearly all these out 
electors, about whom there had been so much trouble 
and expense, would be of no.avaiL Thus Murphy's 
trick was quite successful, and the poor pickled electors 
driven back to their inn in dudgeon. 

Andy, when he went to the stable to saddle his steed, 
for a return to Neck-or-Nothing Hall, found him dead 
lame, so that to ride him abetter than twelve miles home 
was impossible. Andy was dbliged to leave him where 
he was, and trudge it to the Hall; for all the horses in 
Kelly's stables were knocked up with their day's work. 

As it was shorter by four nules arcoss the country 

than by the road, Andy pursued the former course, and, 

as be knew the country weU, \3a^fe ^\^^e% ^\ c^q«oMv%,^^(*«Q\rfo. 
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were now closing round, did not deter him in the least. 
Andy-was not very fresh for the journey, to be sure, for 
he had ridden upwards of thirty miles that day, so the 
merry whistle, which is so constantly heard from the 
lively Irish pedestrian, did not while away the tediiun of 
his walk. It was night when Andy was breasting up a 
low ridge of hills which lay betw^ten him and the end 
of his journey; and when in silence and darkness he 
topped the ascent, he threw himself on some h*eather 
to rest and take breath. His attention was suddenly 
caught by a small blue flame, which flickered now and 
then upon the face of the hill, not very far from him; 
and Andy's fears of fairies and goblins came crowding 
upon him thick and fast. He^wished to rise, but could 
not ; his eye continued to be strained with the fascination 
of fear in the direction he saw the fire, and sought to pierce 
the gloom through which^.at'int^i'vals, the small point 
of flame flashed brifghtlgf^nd sank again, making the 
darkness seem deeper. Andy lay in perfect stillness, and 
in the sflence which: was unbroken^ even by his own breath- 
ing, he thought he heard voices underground. He trembled 
from head to foot, for he was certain they, were the voices 
of the fairies, whom he firmly believed to inhabit the hflls. 
" Oh I murther,! what'U I do I " thought Andy to himself ; 
" sure I heerd often, if once you were within the sound 
of their voices you could never get out o' thieir power— Oh I 
if I could only say a pather UMd^ave, but I forget any prayers, 
with the fright — Hafl, Maify^ The king o' the fairies lives 
in these hifls, I kiiow— -and his house is undher me this 
minit, and I on the roof of it— 1*11 never' get doi^srn again 
— ^they'll make me slather to the fairies ; and sure enough, 
I remember me, the hfll is ail covered with flat stones 
they call fairy slates — Oh I I am ruined — God be praised." 
Here he blessed himself, and laid his head close to the 
earth. " Guardian angels — I heAr their voices singin' a 
dhrinking song^Oh I if I had a dhrop o' wather myself, 
for my 'mouth, is as dhry as a lime-burner's wig — atid I 
on the top o' their house — see — ^tliere's the little blaze again 
— I wondher is their chimbley afire — Oh ! murther, I'll die 
o'' thirst — Oh I if I had only one dhrop o' wather — I wish 
it would rain or hail— Hafl, Mary, full o' grace — whisht I — 
what's that?" Andy crouched lower than before, as he 
saw a figure rise from the earth, and attain a height yibiQJx 
Andy computed to be something aboMl VwewN^g \^^\.\ ^^c^^ 
heart shrank to the size of a nulsheW, ^s \v^ \i<^^^ "^"^ 
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monster expand to his full dimensions ; and at the same 
moment, a second, equally large, emerged from the ground. ^ 

Now, as fairies are , notoriously little people, Andy 
changed his opinion of the parties into whose power he 
had fallen, and saw dearly they were giants, not fairies, 
of whom he was about to become the victim. He would 
have ejaculated a prayer for* mercy, had not terror ren- 
dered him speechless, as the remembrance of all the giants 
he had ever heard of from the days of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk down, came into his head ; but though his sense 
of speaking was gone, that of hearing was painfully acute, 
and he heard one of the giants say^- 

" That pot is not big enough." 

'' Oh ! it howlds as much as we want," replied the other. 

"O Lord," thought Andy ;" they've got their pot 
ready for cooking." 

" What keeps him ? " said thefixst^giantt ; 

" Oh ! he's not far off," sai<|Pi(SkseCo»dr '"• 

A clammy shivering came over Andy. 

" Fm hungry," said the first; and he hiccupped as he 
spc^e. 

** It's only a false appetite you have," said the second ; 
" you're drunk." 

This was a new light to Andy, for he thought giants 
were too strong to get drunk. 

" I could ate a young >€hildy without parsley and 
butther," said the drunken gia&t. 

Aiidy gave a faiftt spasmodic kick, i 

" And it's as hot as tt— down there," said thfe giaHt. 

Andy trembled at the horrid word he heard. 

" No wonder," said the second gifi[nt ; " for I can see 
the flame popping out of the top' of the chimbley-r-that's 
bad — I hope no one will see it, or it might give them 
waning. Bad liu^k to that young divil for nmking the 
fire so sthrong." *' if»' 

What a dreadful hearing this was for Andy ;-^young 
devils to make their fires: — there was no doubt what- 
place they were dwelling in. " Thunder and turf I " said 
the drunken giant ; " I wish I had a slice of " 

Andy did not hear what he wished a slice of, for the 
night wind swept across the heath at the moment, and 
carried away the monster's disgusting words on its pure 
breath. 

'' Well, rd rather have ** said the other giant; 

^nd again Andy lost what \i\s a\xot\o\3L'& ^^^vt^ ^^\^— 
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" than all tk6 other slices in the world. What a lovely 
round shoulder she has — and the nice round ankle of 
her-—" 

The word "ankle" showed at once it was a woman 
of whom they spoke, and Andy shuddered. " The 
monsters I — to eat a woman I " . . 

" What a fool you are to be in love," said the drunken 
giant, with several hieoups, showing the increase of his 
inebriation. 

"Is that what the brutes call love," thought Andy ; 
" to ate a woman ? " 

" I wish she was bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh," 
said the second giant. 

Of this speech Andy beftrd only "bone " and " flesh," 
and had great difficulty in« maintaining the serenity of 
his diaphragm. 

The conversation of the giants was £iow more frequently 
interrupted by the wind which was rising, and only 
broken sentences reached Andy, whose sense* became 
clearer the longer he remained in a state of safety ; at 
last he heard the name of Squire Egan distinctly pass 
l)etween the giants. 

" So they know Squire Egan," thought Andy. 

The first giant gave a drunken laugh at the mention 
of Squire Egan's name, and exelaimed-r- 

" Don't be afraid of him " (/izccup), " I have him undher 
my thumb" (hiccup), "I can crush him when I plaze." 
, " Oh ! my poor owld masther," mentally ejaculated Andy. 

Another break in their conversation occurred, and the 
next name Andy overheard was " Q^Gtady." 

" The big buUy I " said the second giant. 

" They know the whole country," thou^t Andy. 

" But tdl me what was that you said; to him at the 
election ? " said the drunken one. 

The word " election " recalled Andy ta the business of 
this earth back again ; and it struck upon his hitherto 
bewildered sensorium that giants could have nothing to 
do with elections, and he luiew he never saw them there ; 
and, as the thought struck him, it seemed as if the giants 
diminished in size, and did not appear quite so big. 

" Sure you know," said the second. 

" Well, I'd like to hear it again," said the drunken 
one — (hiccup), 

" " The big bully says to me — * Have ^ou ^\fe^%^; ^«>^'^ 
he? 'No/ says I; 'but I have axv as:\ieie\' / "^^^^ 
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article ? ' says he ; ' It's a fine brass blandherbuss/ says 
I, 'and rd like to see the man would dispute the titter'' 

The drunken listener chuckled, and the words broke, 
the spell of supernatural terror which had hung over 
Andy ; he knew, by the words of the speaker, it was 
the bully joker of the election was present, who brow- 
beat O'Grady and out-quibbled the agent about the oath 
of allegiance ; and the voice of the other he soon recog- 
nised for that of Larry Hogan. So his giants were 
diminished into mortal men ; the pot which had been 
mentioned to the terror of his soul was for the making 
of whisky instead of human broth, and the " hell " he 
thought his giants inhabited was but a private still. 
Andy felt as if a mountain had been lifted from his heart 
when he found it was but mortals he had to deal with ; 
for Andy was not deficient in courage when it was but 
thews and sinews like his own he had to encounter. He 
still lay concealed, however, for smugglers might not 
wish their private haunt to be discovered, and it was 
possible Andy would be voted one too many in the com- 
pany should he announce himself ; and with such odds 
as two to one against him, he thought hd had better be 
quiet. Besides, his curiosity became excited when he 
found them speaking of his old master Egan, and his 
present one O' Grady ; and as a woman had been alluded 
to, and odd words caught up here and there, he became 
anxious to hear more of' their conversation. 

" So you're in love,'* said Larry, with a hiccup, to our 
friend of the blunderbuss ; " ha \ ha ! ha I you big fool." 

" Well, you old thi^f, don't you like a purty girl your- 
self ? " : 

" Yis,. when I was young and foolish." 

''Faith then, you're young and foolish at that rate 
yet, for you're a rogue with the girls, Larry," said the 
other, giving him a slap on the back. 

'• Not 1 1 notil I" said Larry, in a manner Expressive 
of his not being displeased with the charge of gallantry ; 
" he I he ! he I — ^how do you know ? eh ? *' (Aiccup). 

" Sure I know myself, but as I was telling you, if I 
could only lay howld of-r-*^" here his voice became inaudible 
to Andy, and the rest of the sentence was lost. 

Andy's curiosity was great — " Who could the girl be ? " 

" And you'd carry her off," said Larry. 

'' / would," said the other ; " I'm only af card o' Squire 
Egan/' . 
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At this announcement of the intention of " carrying 
her off," coupled with the fear of " Squire Egan," Andy's 
anxiety to hear the name of the person became so intense 
that he crawled cautiously a little nearer to the speakers. 

" I tell y6u again," said Larry, "I can settle him, aisy " 
(hiccup)— ** he's undher my thumb" (hiccup). 

" Be aisy," said the other contemptuously, who thought 
this was a mere drunken delusion of Larry's. 

"I ten you I'm his masther! " said Larry, with a 
drunken flourish of his arm ; and he continued bragging 
of his power over the squire in various ejaculations, the 
exact meaning of which our friend of the blunderbuss 
could not fathom, but Andy heard enough to show him 
that the discovery of the post-office affair was what Larry 
alluded to. , 

That Larry, a close, cunning, circumventing rascal, 
should so far betray the source of his power over Egan 
may seem strange, but be it remembered Larry was 
drunk — a state of weakness which his caution generally 
guarded him from falling into, but which* being in, his 
foible was bragging of his influence, and so running the 
risk of losing it. ' 

The men continued to talk together for some time, and 
the tenor of the conversation was, that Larry assured 
bis companion he might carry off the girl without fear 
of Egan, but her name Andy could not discover. His 
own name he heard more than once, and voluptuous 
raptures poured forth aboiit lovely lips and hips and 
ankles from the herculean knight >>of the blunderbuss, 
amidst the maudlin admiration and hibcups of Larry, 
who continued to br^g of his power, and profess his readi- 
ness to stand by his friend in carrying off the girl. 

" Then," said the Hercules, with an oath, ■' I'll soon 
have you ih my arms, my lovely — —" 

The name was lost again. ' ' 

Their colloquy was now interrupted by the approach 
of a man and woman, the former heing the person for 
whose appearance Larry made so many inquiries when , 
he first appeared to Andy as the hungry giant ; the other 
was the sister of the knight of .the blunderbuss. Larry 
having hiccupped his anger against the man for making 
them wait so long for the bacon, the woman said he should 
not wait longer without his supper now, for that she Hi^>^kA. 
go down and fry the rashers \mjB.^^\si\.^'^ . '^^^ft' Niw^v 
disappeared through the ground, aadV\v^\xv^^^>^^^^^^'^^* 
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Andy drew his breath freely >once more, and 'With 
caution raised himself gradually from the ground with 
a careful circumspection, lest any of the subterranean 
community might be watchers on the hill ; and when he 
was satisfied he was free from observation he stole away 
from the spot, with stealthy steps for about twenty paces, 
and then, as well as the daricness would permit, after 
taking such landmarks as would help him to retrace his 
way to the still, if requisite, he dashed down the hUl at 
the top of his speed. This pace he did not moderate 
until he had placed nearly a mile between him and the 
scene of his adventure, he then paced slowly to regain 
his breath. His h«ad was in a strange whirl ; — ^mischief 
was threatened against some one of whose name he was 
ignorant ; — Squire Egan was declared to be in the power 
of an old rascal ; this grieved Andy most of all, tor he 
felt he was the cause of his old master's dflemma. 

" Oh I to think I shouM bring him into trouble," said 
Andy, " the kind arid good masther he was to me ever, 
arid I alive to tell it like a blackguard-^throth Td rather 
be^ hanged any day than the mdsther would come to 
throuble — maybe if I gave myself up and wias hanged 
like a main at once, that would settle it ; faith if I thought 
it would, I'd do it sooner than Squire Egan should come 
to throuble I " and poor Andy spoke but what he felt. 
Or would it do to MU that bktckguard Hogan ? sure they 
could do no more than hang me afther^* and that ^would 
save the rtiastheir>' and be all 6ne to me, for they often 
towld me Fd be hanged. But then there's my sowl," 
5aid Andy ^ and hd paused at the thought: " if they 
hanged me fOr the tetthers, it would be only lor a mistake, 
and sure then Fd have a chance o' glory; lor sui^ I might 
go to glory through s( mistake ; but if I kUl^d a man on 
purpose, sure it would be slappin' the gates of heaven in 
my own face. Faix, I'll spake to Father Blake about it" t 

* How often hfts the sanguinary peooAl code of patt< years suggeetBd 
this reflection a^id proyoked the guilt it wa^ meant to Awe ! Ha,ppily 
now our l^ws are milder, and more |)rotective ^m their mildness. . 

t In the foregoing passage, Andy stumbles on uttering a quaint 
pleasantry, for it is partly true as well as droll— rthe notion of a man 
gaining Paradise through a mistake. Our intentions too seldom 1^ 
us there, but rather tend the other way, for a certain place is said to be 
paved with good ones, and surely TxM tJnes would Aot lead Us upwards. 
Then the phrase of a man " slapping %\ie ^\«a ol \v«K^wsa in. his own 
Aoe, '* IB one of those wild poetic ^guxi^ ol sigc^c^ Vxv -sftsasJia. >ilftft ^ix«8^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

The following day was that eventful one which should* 
witness the 4*etum of either Edward Egan, Esq., or the 
Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain, as member for the 
county. There was no doubt, in any reasonable man's 
, mind, as to the real majority of Egan, but the numbers 
were sufficiently dose to give the sheriff an opportunity 
of doing a bit of business to oblige his friends, and there- 
fore he declared the Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain 
duly elected. Great was the uproar; the people hissed 
and booted and groaned, for which the Honourable 
Sackville very good-naturedly returned them his thanks. 
Murphy snapped his fingers in the sheriff's face, and 
told him his honourable friend should not long remain 
member, for that he must be unseated on petition, and 
that he would pr^ve the return most corrupt, with which 
words he again snapped his fingers in the sheriff's face. 

The sheriff threatened to read the riot act if such conduct 
were repeated. 

,Egan took off his hat, and thanked him for his honour- 
alfle, upright^ and impartial conduct, whereupon all Egan's 
friends i;ook off their hats also, and made profound bows 
to the functionary, and then laughed most uproariously. 
Counter laughs were returned from the opposite party, 
who begged to remind the Eganites of the old saying, 
" that they might lau^ who win." A cross fire of 
sarcasms was kept up amidst the two parties as they were 
crushing forward out of the court-house; and at the 
doorii before entering bis carriage, Scatterbrain very 
politely addressed Egan, and trusted that though they 
had met as rivals on the hustings, they nevertheless 
parted friends, and expressing the highest respect for the 
squire, off^ed his hand in amity. 

Egan, equally good-hearted as his opponent, shook his 
hand cordially, declaring he attributed to him none of 
the blame which attached to other persons. " Besides, 
my dear sir," said Egan, laughing, " I should be a very 

peasantry often indulge : the phrase " slapping the door," is everyday 
and common ; but when applied to " the gates of heaven '' and " in a 
man's own face," the common phrase becomes fine. But how often 
the commonest things become poetry by the fitness of thfiix ^i^^^^^^sA^Ass^.^ 
though poetasters and people of small mindB t\ank. ^5ra^Viii<e«s^ ^WXtfsvtfgp^ 
JJes in big words. 
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ill-natured person to grudge you so small an indulgence 
as being member of Parliament for a month or so." 

Scatterbrain returned the laugh good-humouredly, and 
replied t]li|it, " at all events, he had the seat." 

" Yes, my dear sir," said Egan, " and make the most 
of it while you have it. In shoFt^ I shall owe you. an 
obligation when I go over to St. Stephen's, for you will^ 
have just aired my seat for me-^good-bye." 

They parted with smiles, and drove to their respective 
homes ; but as even doubtful possession is preferable 
to expectation for the time being, it is certain that Neck- 
or-Nothing HaU rang with more merriment that night 
on the reality of the present, than Merry vale did an the 
hope of the future. 

Even O' Grady, as he lay with his wounded arm on 
the sofa, found more healing in the triumph of the hour 
than from all the medicaments of the foregoing week, 
and insisted on going downstairs and' Joining the party 
at supper. ^^ 

"Gusty dear/' said his wife, •*' you know the doctor 
said " 

" Hang the doctor I " 

" Your arm, my love/' 

" I wish you'd lave off pitying my arm and have some 
compassion on my stomach." 

" The doctor said " 

" There are oysters in the house — I'll do myself more good 
by the use of an oyster knife than all the lancets in the 
College of Surgeons/' 

" But your wound, dear ? " 

" Are*they Carlingford's or Poldoody ? " 

" So fresh, love/' 

" So much the better/' 

" Your wound I mean, dear." 

" Nicely opened." - 

" Only dressed an hour ago ? " 

" With some mustard, pepper, and vinegar/' 

" Indeed, Gusty, if you take my advice- " 

'* I'd rather have oysters any day/* 

O'Grady sat up on the sofa as he spoke, and requested 
his wife to say no more aboiit the matter, but put on 
his cravat. While she was getting it from his ward- 
robe, his mind wandered from si:^pper to the pension 
which he looked upon as secvic^ wow that Scatterbrain 
was returned ; and oysieT bsoniks %^n^ ^\^^^ \jci x>ok&^«s&. 
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of Ireland, Which rose in a pleasing image before O'Grady's 
imagination. The wife now returned with the cravat, 
still.dreading the result of eating, to her husband, and 
her mind occupied wholly with the thought of supper, 
while O'Grady was wrs^pped in visions of a pension. 

" You won't take it^ Gusty dear," said his wife, with 
all the insinuation of, manner sh^ could x^ommahd. 

" Won't I faith," said CVGrady. " Maybe you think 
I don't want tt?f' 

" Indeed I don't, dear;" 

"Are you mad, woman? Is it taking leave of the 
few senses you ever had you are ?" 

'^ 'Twon't agree with you." 

" Won't It ? Just wait tiil Tm tried." 

" Well, love — ^how much do you expect to be allowed"? " 

" Why, I can't expect much just yet^ — we must begin 
gently — ^feel the pulse \firstjp but I should hope by way 
of a start that six or seven hundred—**—" 

" Gracious heav^Ei I "exclaimed the wife, dropping the 
cra^^^t from her hands. 

" What the devil is the woman shouting at?" said 
O'Grady. 

" Six or seven hundred III" exclaimed Mrs. O'Grady ; 
*' my dear, there's not as much in the house." 

" No, nor has not been for many a long day ; I know 
that as well as you," said O'Grady ; " but I hope we shall 
get as much for all that." 

" My dear, where could you get them ? " asked the wife 
timidly, who began to think his head was a little light. 

" From the treasury, to be sure." 

" The treasury, my dear? " s^dthe wife, still at fault ; 
" how could you get oysters from the treasury ?-" 

" Oysters ? " exclaimed O'Grady^ whose turn it was 
now to wonder, " who talks of oysters ? " 

" My dear, I thought you said you'd eat six or seven 
hundred of oysters." 

" Pooh I pooh I woman ; it is of the pension I'm talk- 
ing — six or seven hundred pounds — ^pounds — cash — per 
annum ; now I suppose you'll put on my cravat. I think 
a man may be allowed to eat his supper who expects six 
hundred a-year.'' 

A great many people besides O'Grady order suppers, and 
dinners too, on the expectation of less thansixhundreda-veai. 
Perhaps there is no m6re active agent Iot ^xv^mv% ^^<s^^ 
into the Insolvent Court than the alotesaid** expedoXxotv:* 
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O' Grady went downstairs, and was heartily Welcomed 
by Scatterbrain on his reappearance from his ^ick-room ; 
but Mrs. O'Grady suggested that, for f^ar any exeess 
would send him 'back there tot k longer time, a very 
moderate indulgence at the table must suffice. She 
begged the honourable member to back h^ argument, 
which he did; and O'Grady promised tempcnrance, but 
begged the immediate appearance of tlriT oysters, for he 
expressed that longing desire which delicttte health so 
often prompts for some particular food. 

Andy was laying the table at the time, and was ordered 
to expedite matters as much as possible. 

"Yis, ma'am." 

" You're sure the oysters are all good,^Atidy t " 

" Sartin, ma'am." 

" Because the last oysters, you know-*-^—'' 

"Oh yis, ma'am— were bad, ma'am-^bekase they had 
their mouths all open. I remfembw, ma'«m ; but when 
I'm towld a thing o&ce, I never forget it ag^hi ; and 
you towld me, when they opened their >mouth$ otice they 
were no good. So you see, m^^am, I'll never bring up 
bad oysthers again, ma'am." 

" Very good, Andy ; and you have kept them in a cool 
place, I hope?" 

" Faix they're cowld enough where I put them, ma'am." 

" Very well ; brihg them up at once." 

Of! went Andy, and returned with a[U the haste he could 
with a large dish helped with oyst^s. 

O'Grady rubbed his hands with the impatience of a 
true lover of the crustaoeous ddicacy, and Scatteii)rain, 
eager to help him, flolirished his ouster-knife; but before 
he had time to commence operations, the olfactory nerves 
of the company gave evidence that the oysters were rather 
suspicious ; every one began sniffing, and a universal 
" Oh dear I " ran round the table. 

" Don't you smell it, Furlong ? " said Scatterbrain, who 
was so lost in looking at Augusta's mustachios that he 
did not mind anything else. 

" Isn't it horrid ? " said O'Grady, with a h)ok of disgust. 

Furlong thought he alluded to the mustachio, and replied 
with an assurance that he " liked it of all things." 

" Like it ? " said O'Grady. " You've a queer taste.— 
What do you think of it, miss," added he to Augusta, 
^'jt's just under your nose 1 " 

Furlong, thought this rather ptT^oTv^X^c^etLlTonv^teaoKt* 
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" I'll try my kafe on one," said Scatterbrain, with a 
flourish of the oyster knife, which Furlong thought re- 
sembled the {)rdiminaiy trial of the barber's razor. 

Furlong thought this worse than O'Grady ; but he 
hesitated to reply to his chief — and an honourable into the 
bargain. 

In the meantime, Scatterbrain opened an oyster, which 
Furlong, in his embarrassment and annoyance, did not 
perceive. 

" Cut off the beard," said O'Grady—" I don't like it." ^ 

This nearly made Furlong speak, but considering 
O'Grady's temper and ill-health, he hesitated, till he saw 
Augusta rubbing her eye, in consequence of a small splinter 
of the oyster-shell having struck it from Scattetbrairi's 
mismanagement of his knife ; but Furlong thought she 
was crying, and then he could be silent no longer ; he 
went over to where she sat, and with a veiry .affectionate 
demonstration^: in action, said-^ ^ 

" Never mind them, dear Gussy — ^never mind — don't 
cwy — I lov6 her dear little mustachios — I do."- He 
gave a gentle pat on the back of the neck, a6 he spoke, 
and it was returned by an uncommonly smart box on the 
ear from the young lady, and the "Whole party looked 
thunderstruck. " Dear Gussy " *cried for spite, and 
stamped her way out of the room, loKowed by Furlong. 

"Let them go," said O'Grady; "they'll make it up 
outside." 
. " Hiese oysters are '^1 bad,*^' said Scatterbrain. 

O'Griidy began to srreair at his disappointment — he had 
set his heart on oysters. Mrs. O'Grady rdng the bell — 
Andy appeared. 

"How dare you bring up such oysters as these ? " 
roared O'Grady. 

" The misthris ordher^ them, sir." 

" I told you never to brinjg up bad oysters," said she. 

" Them's not bad, ma'am," said Andy. 

" Have you a nose ? " cried O'Grady. 

"Yis,5ir." 

" And can't you smell them, then ? " 

" Faix I smelt them for the last three days, sir." 

"And how could yoU' say they were good, then?". 
asked his mistress. 

" Sure you tould me, ma'am, that if they didn't oij^w 
their mouths they were good, and YW \i^ wv xs^ \i<5k'^^fw 
oath them oysthers never opened \\ve\i tclwvXXv^ ^xsv^**^ ^ 

i 
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had them, for I laid them on a cool flag in the kitchen, 
and put the jack weight over them." 

Notwithstanding O'Grady's rage, Scatterbrkin could not 
help roaring with laughter at Ancty's novel contrivance 
for keeping oysters fresh. Andy was desired to take the 
" ancient and fish-like smell " out of the room, amidst 
jeers and abuse ; and as he fumbled his way to the 
kitchen in the dark, lamenting the hard fate of servants 
who can never give satisfaction, though they do every- 
thing they are bid, he went head over heels downstairs ; 
which event was reported to the whole house as soon as 
it happeuj^d, by the. enormous clatter of the broken dish, 
the oysters, and Andy, as they all rolled one over the 
other to the bottom. 

O'Grady, havings missed the cool supper he intended, 
and had longed for, was put into a rage by the disappoint- 
ment; and as hunger with O' Grady was oniy to be 
appeased by broiled bones, accordingly, against all the 
endeavours of everybody, the bells rang violently through 
the house, and the ogre-like cry of *' broiled bones " re- 
sounded high and low. 

The reader is sufiftciimtly well acquainted with O'Grady 
by this time to know that, of course, when once he had 
determined to have his broiled bone, nothing on the 
face of the earth could prevent it but the want of any- 
thing to broil, or the immediate loss of his teeth ; and 
as his masticators were in order, and something in the 
house which could carry mustard and pepper, the invalid 
primed and loaded himself vrith as much combustible 
matter as exploded in a fever the next <iay. 

The supper party, however, in the hope of getting him 
to bed, separated soon ; and as Scatterbrain and Forlong 
were to start early in the morning for Dublin, the necessity 
of their retiring to rest was pleaded. The Honourable 
member had not been long in his room when he heard 
a tap at his door, and his order to " come in " was followed 
by the appearance of Handy Andy. 

" I found somethin' on the road nigh the town to-day, 
sir, and I thought it might be yours, maybe," said Andy, 
producing a small pocket-book. 

The Honourable member disavowed the ownership. 

*' Well, there's something else I want to spake to your 
honour about." 

*' Wbajt is it, Andy 7 " * 

" / want your honour to see X-\ve a'tcovxxiXjiA Vaa \cisss\fci 
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your honour gave me; I spin! it at the shebeen * upon the 
'lecthors that couldn't be accommodated at Mrs. Fay's." 

" Oh I never mind it, Andy — if there's anything over 
keep it yourself." j^- 

" Thank your honour, but I must make the account 
all the same, if you plaze, for I'm goin' to Father Blake, 
to my duty f soon, and I must have my conscience as clear 
as I can, and I wouldn't like to be keepin' money back." 

" But if I give you the money, ii^hat matter ? " 

" I'd rather you'd just look over this little bit of a 
count, if you plaze," said Andy, producing a dirty piece 
of paper, with«some nearly inscrutaMefaieroglyphics upon it. 

Scatterbrain commenced all examination of this literary 
phenomenon from sheer curiosity, asking Andy, at the 
same time, if /ic wrote it. . " 

" Yis, sir," said Andy. " But you see the man wouldn't 
keep the count of the piper's dhrink at all, it was so 
confusin', and so I was obliged to pay^him for that, every 
time the piper dhrunk, and keep it separate, and the 
'lecthors that got their (Jinner afth^er the bill was made 
out, I put down myself too, and that's it you see, sir, 
both ating and dhrinkin'." •. , ' / 

To Dhrinkin A blinD piper everry dai wan and tin Pens six dais 16 6 

r 1 8 8 
To atdn four Tin Illikthurs And Tbare horses on Chewsdai -j a 1 4 a 

Toe til . . 2 19 4 
Lan lord Bill For All Be four . .7 17 8 J 

10 18 12^ 

" Then I owe you money, instead of youj: having a 
balance in hand, Andy,'' said the member. 

" Oh, no matther, your honour, it's not for that I 
showed you the account." 

" It's very like It, though," said Scatterbrain, laugh- 
ing ; " here, Andy, here are a couple of pounds for you, 
take them, Andy — take it and be off. Your bill is worth 
the money," and Scatterbrain closed the door on the 
great accountant. '. ' 

Andy next went to Furlong's room, to know if the 
pocket-book belonged to him ; it did not, but Furlong, 
though he disclaimed the ownership, had that small 
curiosity which prompts little mmd^s lo "^ts \xv\a ^\\."^ 

*XrO IT public-house. ^ CorAe^s^OTi. 
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does not belong to them ; and taking the pocket-book 
into his hands, he opened it, and fumbled over its leaves; 
in the doing of which a sflniall piece of folded paper fell 
from one of the pockets unnoticed by the impertinent 
inquisitor or Aoidy, to whom he returned the book when 
he had gratified his senseless curiosity. 

Andy withdrew. Furlong retired to rest, and as it was 
in the grey of an autumnal morning he dressed himself, 
the paper still remained- unol>served ; so that the house- 
maid, on setting the room to rights, found it, and fancying 
Miss Augusta was the proper person to confide Mister 
Furiong's stray papers to, she handed that young lady the 
manuscript which bore Idia f (dh>wing copy of verses :r— 

I CAN NE'ER FORGET THEE 

It is the ohime, the hour draws near 

When you and I must sever ; 
Alas, it must be many a year. 

And it may be for ever ! 
How long tiU we shall meet again : 

How short since first I met t^ee ; 
How brief the bliss — ^how long the pain— 

For I can ne*er forget thee ! 

You said' my heart was cold and stem ; 

You doubted love when strongest : 
In future days you'll live to learn 

Proud hearts can love the longest. 
Oh ! sometimes think, when press'd to hear, 

Wj^eq. flippant tongues beset thee. 
That aU must love thee, when thou'rt near i 
^ But ofn^ will ne'er forget thee I 

ra 
The changeful sand doth only know 

The shallow tide uid latest ; 
The rocks haye msrk'd its highest flow. 

The deepest and the greatest ; 
And deeper^ stiU the flood-marks grow :-^ 

So, since the hour I've met thee. 
The more the tide of time doth, flow. 

The less can I forget thee ! , 

When Augusta saw the lines sh« was charmed. She 
discovered her Furlong to be 3l po^W T\v^\. \3afc \«a^ 
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were his there was no doubt — they were found in his 
room, and of course they must be his, just as partial critics 
say certain ancient Irish airs must be English, because they 
are to be found in Queen Elizabeth's music book. 

Augusta was so charmed with the lines, that she amused 
herself for a long time in hiding them under the sofa 
cushion, and maiking her pet dog find and fetch them. 
Her pleasure, however, was interrupted by her sister 
Charlotte remarking, when the lines were shown to her 
in triumph, that the writing was not Furlong's, but in a 
lady's hand. 

Even as beer is suddenly soured by thunder, so the 
electric influence of Charlotte's words converted all 
Augusta had been brewing to acidity ; jesdousy stung 
her like a wasp, and she boxed her dog's ears as he was 
barking for anothier run with the verses. 

"A lady's hand ?" said Augusta, snapping the paper 
from her sister ; " I declare if it a'nt I the wretch — so he 
receives lines from ladies." 

" I think I know the hand too," said Charlotte. 

" You do ? " exclaimed Augusta, with flashing eyes. 

" Yes — I'm certain it is Fanny Dawson's writing." 

" So it is," said Augusta, looking at the paper as if 
her eyes could have burnt it ; " to be sure — he was there 
before he came here." 

*' Only for two days," said Charlotte, trying to slake 
the flame she had raised. 

" But I've heard that girl always makes conquests at 
first sight," returned Auguita, half crying ; " and what do 
I see here ? some words in pencil." 

The words were so faint as to be scarcely perceptible, 
but Augusta deciphered them ; they fwere written on the 
margin, beside a circumflex which embraced the last four 
lines of the second verse, so that it stood thus — 

Oh, sometimes think, when press'd to hear, /J 

When flippant tonguefl beset thee, I , , .„ 

That aU must love thee when thou'rt near, j^«»''«*«» ^ «^. 

But one will ne'er forget thee. J 

" Will you indeed ? " said Augusta, crushing the paper 
in her hand, and biting it ; " but I must not destroy it 
— I must keep it to prove his treachery to his face." She 
threw herself on the sofa as she spoke, and gave vent to 
an outpour of spiteful tears. 

67— J 
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CHAPTER XXVII 



How many chapters have been written about love verses 
— and how many more might be written I — ^might^ would, 
could, should, or ought to be written — I will venture to 
say, will be written I I have a mind to fulfil my own 
prophecy, and write one myself ; but no— my story must 
go on. However, I will say that it is quite curious in 
how many ways the same little bit of paper may influeuce 
different people : the poem whose literary merit may bt 
small, becomes precious when some valued hand has 
transcribed the lines ; and the verses, whose measure 
and meaning viewed in type might win favour and yield 
pleasure, shoot poison from their very sweetness, when 
1read in some particular hand, and under particular cir- 
cumstances. It was so with the copy of verses Augusta 
had just read— -they were Fanny Dawson's manuscript— 
^hat was certain — and found in the room of Augusta's 
lover ; therefore Augusta was wretched. But these same 
lines had given exquisite pleasure to another person, who 
was now nearly as miserable as Augusta in having lost 
them. It is possible the reader guesses that person to 
be Edward O'Connor, for it was he who had lost the 
pocket-book in which those (to him) precious lines were 
contained ; and if the little case had held all the bank- 
notes he ever owned in his life, their loss would have been 
regarded less than that bit of manuscript, which had often 
yielded him the most exquisite pleasure, and was now 
inflicting on Augusta the bitterest anguish. 

To make this intelligible to the reader, it is necessary 
to explain under what circumstances the lines were written. 
At one time, Edward, doubting the likelihood of making 
his way at home, was about to go to India, and push 
his fortunes there ; and at that period, those lines, breath- 
ing of farewell — implying the dread of rivals during absence 
— and imploring remembrance of his eternal love, were 
written, and given to Fanny ; and she, with that delicacy 
of contrivance so peculiarly a woman's, hit upon the 
expedient of copying his own verses, and sending them 
to him in her writing, as an indication that the spirit of 
the lines was her own. 

But Edward saw that his father, who was adv|mced in 
years, looked upon a separation from his son as an eternal 
one, and the thought gave so raxxOa. ^^w \>kv^ '^^kW^td 
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e up the idea of expatriation. Shortly after, however, 
misunderstanding with Major Dawson took place, and 
my and Edward were as much severed as if dwelling 
lifferent zones. Under such circumstances, those lines 
e peculiarly precious, and mauy a kiss^ had Edward 
•ressed upon them, though Augusta thought them 
IT for the exercise of her teeth than her lips. In' fact, 
jvard did little else than think of Fanny ; and it is 
sible his passion mi^ht have degenerated into mere 
3-sickness, and enfeebled him, had not his desire of 
vring himself worthy of his mistress spurred him to 
rtiott, in the hope of future distinction. But still th^ 
5 of tender lament pervaded all his poems, and the 
le pocket-book, whence the verses which caused so 
:h commotion fell, contained the following also, showing 
r ecitirely Fanny possessed his heart and occupied his 
ughts: — 

VraEN THE SUN SDJKS TO REST 



; When the Bun sinks to rest, 
i Astd the star of the west 

Sheds its soft silver light o'er the sea, 
What sweet thoughts arise, 
' As the dim twilight dies — 

For then I am thinking of thee ! 
Oh ! then crowding fast ' 
Conie the joys bfthfe past, 

Through the dimness- of days long gone by, 
like the stars peeping out. 
Through the darkness about. 

From .the soft silent depth of the skj. 



And thus, as the night 

Grows more lovely and bright, ' ' 

With this clu8t*ring of planet and star, 
So this darkness of mine 
Wins a radiance divine 

From the light that still lingers afar. ^ 

Then welcome the night. 
With its soft holy light ! 

In its silence my heart is more free 
The rude world to forget. 
Where no pleasure I've met 

Since the hour that I parted from thee. 

we must leave lowe verses, and as\L p«t^^xv Vst ^Qcifc 
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few remarks into which the subject tempted us, and 
pursue our story. 

The first prcwnpting of Augusta's anger, when she had 
recovered her burst of passion, was to write ** such a letter" 
to Furlong — and she spent half a day at the work, but 
she could not please herself — she tore twenty at least, 
and determined, at last, not to write at all, but just wait 
till he returned, and overwhelm him with reproaches. 
But though she could not compose a letter^ she composed 
herself by the endeavour, which acted as a sort of. safety- 
valve to let off the superabundant steam ; and it is 
wonderful how general is this result of sitting down to 
write angry letters : people vent themselves of their spleen 
on the uncomplaining paper, which silently receives words 
a listener would not. With a pen for our second, desperate 
satisfaction is obtained with only an effusion of ink, and, 
when once the pent-up bitterness has oozed out in aH 
the blackness of that fluid — ^most appropriately made of 
the best galls — the time so spent, and the " letting of 
words," if I may use the phrase, has cooled our judgment 
and our passion together*— and the first letter is torn:— 
'tis too severe ; we write a second— ^we blot and interlme, 
till it is nearly illegible ; we begin a third * .till at last 
we are tired out with our own angry feelings, and throw 
our scribbling by with a " Pshaw I what's the use of it ? " 
or " It's not worth my notice ; " or, still ietter, arrive 
at the conclusion that we preserve our own dignity best by 
writing With temper, though we may be called upon to be 
severe. 

Furlong at this time was on his road to Dublin, in 
happy unconsciousness of Augusta's rage against him, 
and planning what pretty little present he should send 
her specially, for his head was naturally running on such 
matters, as he had quantities of commissions to execute 
in the millinery line for Mrs. O'Grady, who thought it 
high time to be getting up Augusta's wedding-dresses, and 
Andy was to be despatched the following day to Dublin, 
to take charge of a cargo of band-boxes from the city 
to Neck-or-Nothing Hall. Furlong had received a 
thousand charges from the ladies, "to be sure to lose 
no time " in doing his devoir in their behalf, and he 
obeyed so strictly, and was so active in laying milliners 
and mercers under contribution, that Andy was enabled 
to start the day after his arrival, sorely against Andy's 
will, tor he would gladly Ivave xeia^&ue^ as^'^'&WJaR. Vi^^uty 
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and grandeur and wdnders of Dublin, which struck him 
dumb for the day he was amongst them, but gav^him 
food for conversation for many a day after. Furlong, 
after racking his invention about the souvenir to his 
" dear Gussy," at length fixed on a fan as the most 
suitable gift ; for Gussy had been quizzed at home about 
" blushing " and all that sort of thing, and the puerile 
perceptions of the attachi saw something very smart in 
sending her wherewith " to hide her blushes." Then the 
fan was the very pink of fans ; . it bad quivers and arrows 
upon it, and bunches of hearts looped up in azure festoons, 
and doves perched upon them ; though Augusta's little 
sister, who was too young to know what hearts and doves 
were, when she saw them for the first time, said they 
were pretty little birds pecking at apples. The fan was 
packed up in a nice case, and then on scented note-paper 
did the dear dandy indite a bit of nambyrpamby badinage 
to his fair one, which he thought excessiv^y devier :— 

" Dear Ducky Darling, 

"You know how naughty they are in quizzing 
you about a little something, / won't say what ; you will 
guess, I dare say-^but I send you a little toy, / won't 
say whatj on "Which Cupid might write this label after 
the doctor's fashion, ' To be used occasionally, when the 
patient is much troubled with the Sjonptotais.' 

" Ever, ever, ever, 
' "Yours, 

" J. F. 
" P.S. Take care how you open it." 

Such was the note that Handy Andy ^as given, with 
particular injunctions to deliver it the first thing on his 
arrival at the Hall to Miss Augusta, and to be sure to 
take most particular care of the little case ; all which Andy 
faithfully promised to do. But Andy's usual destiny 
prevailed^ and a slight turn of chance quite upset all 
Furlong's sweet little plan of his pretty present, and his 
ingenious note, for as Andy was just taking his departure, 
Furlong said he. might as well leave something for him 
at Reade's the cutler, as he passed through College Green, 
and he handed him a ca^e of razors which. wanted setting, 
which Andy popped into his pocket, and as the fan case 
and that of the razors were much of a s\ia, ^xv^ \i^*Cc^ 
folded up, Andy left the fan al lYve ewV\ex'^, «sl^ X^*^ 
the case of razors by way of present \x> Kxx^isX"^* '^^sn.^ 
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the rage of a young lady with a very fine pair of mustachios, 
getting such a souvenir from her lover, with a note too, 
every word of which applied to a beard and a razor, as 
patly as to a blush and a fan — and this too when her 
jealousy was aroused said his fidelity more than doubtful 
in her estimation. 

Great was the row in Neck-or-Nothing Hall ; and when, 
after three days, Furlong came down, the nature of his 
reception may be better imagined than described. It was 
a difficult matter, through the storm which raged around 
him, to explain all the circumstances satisfactorily, but 
by dint of hard work the verses were at length disclaimed, 
the razors disavowed, and Andy at last sent for to " dear 
matters up." 

Andy was a hopeful subject for such a purpose, and, 
by his blundering answers, nearly set them all by the 
ears again ; the upshot of the aCfair was, that Andy, used 
as he wa$ to good scoldings, never had such a torrent 
of abuse poured on him in his life, and the affair ended 
in Andy being dismissed from Neck-or-Nothing Hall on the 
instant; so he relinquished his greasy livery for his own 
rags again, and trudged homewa|rds to his mother's cabin. 

"She'll be as mad as a hatter with me," said Andy; 
"bad luck to them for razhirs, they cut me out o* my 
place : but I often hear4 cowld steel is unlucky, and sure 
I know it now.— Oh I but I'm always unfort'nate in 
having cruked messages. — Well, it can't be helped — and 
one good thing, at all events, is, I'll have tune enough 
now to go and sp^e to Father Blake.; " — and with this 
sorry piece of satisfaction, poor Andy contented himself. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Father Blake of whom Andy spoke was more 
familiarly known by the name of Father Phil, by which 
title Andy himself would have named him, had he 
been telling how Father Phil cleared a fair, or equally 
" leathered " both the belligerent parties in a faction- 
fight, or turned out the contents (or malcontents) of a 
publit-house at ah improper hour; but when he spoke 
of his Reverence respecting ghostly matters, the imp6rt- 
ance of the subject begot YvigYieT coTv%\Afcta\Aa\v for the 
man, and the familiar ** FalYiet P^vW.'' ^«l% ^oy^^,^ Vst 
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the more respectable title of Father Blake. By either 
title, or in whatever capacity, the worthy Father hid 
great influence over his parish, and there was a free-and- 
easy way with him, even in doing the most solemn duties, 
which agreed wonderfully with the devil-may-care spirit 
of Paddy. Stiff and starched formality in any way is 
repugnant to the very nature of Irishmen ; and I believe 
one of the surest ways of converting all Ireland from the 
PLomish faith would be. found if we could only manage 
to have her mass celebrated with the dry coldness of the 
Reformation. This may seem ridiculous at first sight, 
and I grant it is a grotesque way of viewing the subject, 
but yet there may be truth in it, and to consider it for 
a moment seriously, look to the fact that the north of 
Ireland is the stronghold of Protestantism, and that the 
north is the least Irish portion of the island : — there is a 
strong admixture of Scotch there, and all who know the 
country will admit that there is nearly as much difference 
between men from the north and south of Ireland as 
from different countries. The Northerns retain much of 
the cold formality and unbending hardness of the stranger- 
settlers from whom they are descended, while the Southerns 
exhibit that warm-hearted, lively, and poetical tempera- 
ment (or which the country is celebrated. The prevailing 
national characteristics of Ireland are not to be found in 
the north, where Protestantism flourishes ; they are to be 
found in the south and west, where it has never taken 
root. And though it has never seemed to strike theo- 
logians that in their very natures some people are more 
adapted to receive one faith than another, yet I believe 
it to be true, and perhaps npt quite unworthy of con- 
sideration. There are forms, it is true, and many in the 
Romish Church, but they are not cold forms, but attractive 
rather, to a sensitive people ; besides, I believe those very 
forms, when observed the least formally, are the most 
influential on the Irish ; and perhaps the splendours of 
a high mass in the gorgeous temple of the holy city, would 
appeal less to the affections of an Irish peasant than the 
service he witnesses in some half-thatched ruin by a lone 
hilisic^e, familiarly hurried through by a priest who has 
sharpened his appetite by a mountain ride of some fifteen 
miles, and is saying mass for the third time, most likely, 
before breakfast, which consummation of his morning's 
exercise he is anxious to arrive at. 
It was Just in such a chapel, and wxid'et ^viOcl ^vt^Nsov- 
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stances, that Father Blake was celebrating the mass at 
which Andy was present, and after which he hoped to 
obtain a word of advice from the worthy i^'ather, who 
was much more sought after on such occasions than 
his more sedate superior who presided over the spiritual 
welfare of the parish — and whose solemn celebration of 
the mass was by no means so agreeable as the lighter 
service of Father Phil. The Rev. Dominick Bowling 
was austere and long-winded ; his mass had an oppres- 
sive effect on his congregation, and from the kneeling 
multitude mighty be seen eyes fearfully looking up from 
under bent brows ; and low breathings and subdued 
groans often rose above the silence of his congregation, 
who felt like sinners, and whose imaginations were filled 
with the thoughts of Heaven's anger ; while the good- 
humoured face of the light-hearted Father Phil produced 
a correspondihg brightness on the looks of his hearers, 
who turned up their whole faces in trustfulness to the 
mercy of that Heaven, whose propitiatory offering their 
pastor was making for them in cheerful tones, which 
associated well with thoughts of pardon and salvation. 

Father Dominick poured forth his spiritual influence 
like a strong dark stream, that swept down the hearer 
resistlessly, who struggled to keep his head above the 
torrent, and dreaded to be overwhelmed at the next word. 
Father Phil's religion bubbled out like a mountain rill, 
— bright, musical, and refreshing ; — Father Dominick's 
people had decidedly need of cork jackets : — Father 
Phil's might drink and be refreshed. 

But with all this intrinsic worth, he was, at the same 
time, a strange man in exteriof manners ; for with an 
abundance of real piety he had an abruptness of delivery 
and a strange way of mixing up an occasion^ remark to 
his congregation in the midst of the celebration of the 
mass, which might Well startle a stranger; but this very 
want of formality made him beloved by the people, and 
they would do ten times as much for Father Phfl as for 
Father Dominick. 

On the Sunday in question, when Andy attended the 
chapel. Father Phil intended delivering an address to his 
flock from the altar, urging them to the necessity of be- 
stirring themselves in the repairs of the chapel, which was 
in a very dUapidated condition, and at one end let in the 
rain through its worn-out thatch. A subscription was 
necessary ; and to raise^this ^xaoTi% «l nct^ 'ydk^on^^^^^ 
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people was no easy matter. The weather happened to 
be unfavourable, which was most favourable to Father 
Phil's purpose, for the rain dropped its arguments through 
the roof upon the kneeling people below, in the most 
convincing manner ; and as they endeavoured to get out 
of the wet, they pressed round the altar as much as they 
could, for which they were reproved very smartly by his 
Reverence in the very midst of the mass, and these inter- 
ruptions "occurred sometimes in the most serious places, 
producing a ludicrous effect, of. which the worthy Father 
was quite unconscious, in his great anxiety to make the 
people repair the chapel. 

A big woman was elbowing her way towards the rails 
of the altar, and Father Phil, casting a sidelong glance 
at her, sent her to the right-about, while he interrupted 
his appeal to heaven to address her thus — 

" Agnus Dei — ^you'd betther jump over the rails of the 
althar, I think. — Go along out o' that, there's plenty 
o' room in the chapel below there — — " 

Then he would turn to the altar, and proceed with the 
service, till turning again to the congregation, he perceived 
some fresh offender. 

" OraiCy fratres /—will you mind what I say to you, 
and go along out of that, there's room below there. — 
Thrue for you, Mrs. Finn — it's a shame for him to be 
thramplin' on you. — Go along. Darby Casey, down there, 
and kneel in the rain — it's a pity you haven't a dacetit 
woman's cloak undher you, indeed ! — Orate, fratres ! " 

Then would the service proceed again, and while he 
prayed in silence at the altar, the shuffling of feet edging^ 
out of the rain would disturb him, and casting a backward 
glance, he would say — 

" I hear you there:— can't you be quiet and not be 
disturbin' my mass, you haythens ? " 

Again he proceeded in silence, till the crying of a child 
interrupted him. He looked round quickly — 

" You'd betther kill the child, I think, thramplin' on 
him, Lavery. — Go out o' that — ^your conduct is scandalous 
— Dominus vobiscum ! " 

Again he turned to pray, and after some time he made 
an interval in the service, to address his congregation on 
the subject of the repairs, and produced a paper con- 
taining the names of subscribers to that pious ^ot^s. ^\\Rk 
had already contributed, by way oi eiLampV^ Vq \3ftSi^^ ^^^^ 
had not 
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" Here it is," said Father PhO, " here it is, and no 
denying it — down in black and white ; but if they who 
give are down in black, how much blacker are those who 
have not^ given at all ;— but I hope they will be ashamed 
of themselves, when I howld up those to honour who 
have contributed to the uphowlding of the house of God. 
And isn't it ashamed o' yourselves you ought to be, to 
lave His house in such a condition — and doesn't it rain 
a'most every Sunday, as if He wished to remind you of 
your duty — aren't you wet to the skin a'most every 
Sunday ? — Oh, Cxod is good to you I to put you In mind 
of your duty, giving you such ^bitther cowlds, that you 
are coughing and sneezin' every Sunday to that degree 
that you can't hear the blessed mass for a comfort and a 
benefit to you, and so you'll go on sneezin' until you put 
a good thatch on the place, and prevent the appearance 
of the evidence from Heaven against you every Sunday, 
which is condemning you before your faces, and behind 
your backs too, for don't I see this minit a strame o' 
wather that might turn a mill running down Micky 
Mackavoy's back, between the collar of his coat and his 
shu-t ? " 

Here a laugh ensued at the expense of Micky Mackavoy, 
who certainly was under a very heavy drip from the 
imperfect roof. 

** And is it laughing you are, you haythens ? " said 
FSther Phil, reproving the merriment which he himself 
had purposely created, that he might reprove it, — " Laughing 
is it you are — at your backslidings and insensibility to 
the honour of God — ^laughing, because when you come 
here to be saved, you are lost intirely with the wet ; and 
how, I ask you, are my words of comfort to enter your 
hearts, when the rain is pouring down your backs at the 
same time ? Sure I have no chance of turning your 
hearts while you are undher rain that might turn a mill 
— but once put a good roof on the house, and I will inundate 
you with piety ! — Maybe it's Father Dominick you would 
like to have coming among you, who would grind your 
hearts to powdher with his heavy words." — (Here a low 
murmur of dissent ran through the throng.) " Ha I ha I 
so you wouldn't like it, I see — very well, very well — take 
care then, for if I find you insensible to my moderate 
reproofs, you hard-hearted haythens— you malefacthors 
and cruel persecuthors, tlval ^ow'X. ^wl ^Jo\lr hands in 
your pockets, because your laVHd axi^ c^\^\. ^^ot \q<^ <a ^ 
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pasthor has no tongue in his head I — ^I say, your mild, 
quiet, poor ?ool of a pasthor (for I know my own faults, 
partly, God forgive me I), and I can't spake to you as you 
deserve, you hard-living vagabonds, that are as insensible 
to your duties as you are to the weather.— I wish it was 
sugar or salt you were made of, and then* the rain might 
melt you if I couldn't — but no — them naked rafthers 
grins in your face to no purpose — you chate the house 
of God — but tjdce care, maybe you won't chate the divil 
so aisy ; " — (hiere there-was a sensation) — "Ha I ha ! that 
makes you o^n your ears, do^s it 7 — More shame for 
you ; yon ought to despise that dirty enemy of man, and 
depend on siwnething betther, — but I see I must call you 
to a sense of your situation with the bottomless pit undher 
you, and no roof over you. Gh dear I dear I dear 1 — 
I'm ashamed of ygu — troth, if I had time and sthraw 
enoughj I'd rather thatch the place myself than lose my time 
talking: to you ; ^ure.the place is more like a stable than 
a chapel. Oh) think of that I — the house of God to be like 
a stable l-**-for though our Redeemer was born in a stable, 
that Is no reason why you are to keep His house always 
like one. ' • 

" And now I will read you the list of subscribers, and 
it will make you ashamed when you hear the names 
of several good and worthy Protestants in the parish, 
«id oiut of it, too, Who h^ve given more than the 
Gatholie^i^' • 

? He then p3*ocfeeded to^ readi the following list, which 
he interlafd6d copiously with observations of his own; 
making vivd voce matginsl- notes as it were upon the 
i^b8cribeiis,'W>iich were not' unfrequently answered by 
the p^som io ndticedy from the body of the chapel, and 
laughter was often the consequence of these rejoinders, 
which Father Phil never permitted to pa&s without ^ 
retort. Nor must all this be considered in the least 
irreverent. A certain period is '^allowed between two 
particular portions of the mass, ^ when, the priest may 
address his congregation on any public matter : , an 
approaching pattern, or fair, or the like ; in which, «xhor- 
iatioiis^ to propriety of conduct^ or warning's, agginst 
faction fights, et^.,:are his themes. Then they only listen 
in reverencb. But when a subscription for such an object 
as that already mentioned is under discussion, the flock 
consider themselves entitled to ** pv\t m «l ^q»\^** Nkv ^-^asR. 
of^tcessity. This prelimii^rV Yvint \:& ©n^x^ X^ X^^ x^^^^^. 
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Micky Hicky 



£ s, 

7 



that he may better enter into the spirit of Fathei 
Phil's— 

SUBSCRIPTION LIST 

FOR THB REPAIRS AND ENLARGEMENT OF 
BAiXYSLOUGHGUTTHERY CHAPEL 

Philip Blake, P.P. 

" He might as well h^ve made 
it ten shOlings : but half a loaf is 
betther than no bread." • 

■' Plaze your Reverence," says 
Mick from the body of the chapel, 
" sure seven and sixpence is more 
than the half of ten shillin's" 
(a laugh). 

" Oh I how witty 1 you are. 
Faith, if you knew your prayers 
as well as your arithmetic, it 
wotild be betther for you, Micky." 

Here the Father turned the 
laugh* against Mick. 

"Of course he manes to sub- 
scribe again. 

"That's something like I FU 
be bound he's only keeping back 
the odd five shillings for a brush 
full o' paint for the althar ; it's as 
black as a crow, instead o' being 
as white as a dove." 

He then hurried oy^ rapidly 
some small subscribers as fol* 
lows: — 



Bitty Biley . . . 3 
JohnDwy«r . •; . 15 



Peter Hefiterman .01 
James Murphy . . 2 
Mat Donovan . .0 1 
Luke Dannely ..03 
Jack Quigly ... 2 
PatFiniiegan ..0 2 
Edward 0*Conkob, 
Esq. ... .2 



" There's for you I Edward 
0'Ck)nnor, Esq.— a Protestant in 
the parish — ^Two pounds." 

"Long life to him," cried a 

,, voice in the chapel. :' 
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las Fagan 
I Niisholas 
an . . 



»oyle . 
Doyle . 



Leory j 
5t Murphy 



£ s, d. " I'm not ashamed to be clerk 

to so good a prayer. 
2 6 

6 "Young Nick is better thaii 
owld Nick, you see." 

The congregation honoured the 
Father's demand on their risi- 
bility. 



02: 
e^ 10 



BtfoylaH 



innerty 



5 
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" Well done, Owny na Coppal 
^— you deserve to prosper, for you 
make good use of your thrivings. 

" You ought to be ashamed o' 
yourself, Simon : a lone widow 
woman gives more than you." 

Simon answered, " I have a large 
family, sir, and she has no chil- 
dhre." 

" That's not her fault," said the 
priest, — " and maybe she'll meifd 
o' that yet." This excited^ much 
merriment, for the widow was 
buxom^ and had recently buried 
an old husband, and, by all ac- 
counts, was cocking her cap at a 
handsome young fellow in the 
parish. 
' *^ Very good, Judyy the women 
are behaving like gentlemen, 
they'll have their reward in the 
next worM. 
4 "I'm! not sure if it is 8s. 4d. or 
3s. 4d. for the figure is blotted — 
but I believe it is 8s. 4d." 

"It was three and four pince I 
gave your Reverence," said Pat 
from the crowd. 

" Well, Pat, as I said eight and 
fouipence, you must not let me go 
back o' my word, so bring me five 
< shillings next week." 

11 Sure you wouldn't have mA 
pay for a b\ol, ot 1 ** 
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Mrs. FLan«gfti\ . 

James Milligan. 
Roundtown . 
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i s, d. ot back-mannon, you know, Pat. 
When I hit the blot, you pay for 
it." 

Here his Reverence turned 

round, as if looking for some 

one, and called out, " Rafferty I 

, Rafferty I Rafferty I Where are 

> you,.JRafferty ? " 

An old grey-headed man ap- 
peared, bearing a large plate, and 
^Father Phil continued — 

" There now, be active— Fm 
sending him among you, good 
people, and such as cannot give 
as much as yoa would like to be 
read before your neighbours, give 
. what little you can towards the 
repairs, and I will continue to read 
out the names by way of encour- 
agement to you, and the next 
name I see is that of Squire Egan. 
Long life to him. 
.500 ''Squire Egan — ^five pounds— 
listen to that — ^five pounds — a 
Protestant in the parish — five 
. . pounds I Faith, the Protestants 
will make you ashamed of your- 
selves if you don't take care. 
.20 p *f Not hjer oym parish, either — a 

kind lady. 

of " Arid here I must remark that 

• 1 0; the ipeople of Roundtown has not 

I hceJn backwardiu coming forward 

on this: occasion. I have a long 

iistiftt>m Roundtown — I will read 

it Separate." — He then proceeded 

: at a gi^t pace, j umbling the town 

aildthe pounds and the people in 

!a most extraordinary manner; 

"James Milligan of Roundtown, 

. one pound; Darby Daly of 

l\oundtown, one pound ; Sam 

Finnlgan of Roundtown, one 

.pound; James Casey of Round- 

: poutvd one lo^wTk \ YaV X^^r^^x ^V 
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£ 8. d. Town pound, one round — pound 
I mane ; Pat Roundpound-^ 
Pounden, I mane — Pat Pounden 
a pound of Poundtown also — 
There's an example for you I — 
but what are you about, Raff- 
erty ? I don't like the sound of 
that plate of yours — you are not 
a good gleaner — go up first into 
the gallery there, where I see so 
many good-looking bonnets — I 
suppose they will give something 
to keep their bonnets out of the 
rain, for the wet will be into the 
gallery next Sunday if they don't. 
I think that is Kitty Crow I see, 
getting her bit of silver ready; 
them ribbons of yours cost a 
thrifie, Kitty— Well, good Chris- 
tians, here is more of the subscrip- 
tion for you. 
itthew Lave ..026 ** He doesn't belong to Round- 
town — Roundtown will be re- 
nowned in future ages for the 
support of the church. — Mark my 
woTds — ^Roundtown will prosper 
from this day out — Roundtown 
will be a rising place. 
2 6 " One would think they all 
2 6 agreed only to give two and six- 
2 6 pence apiece. And they comfort- 
able men, too. And look at their 
names, Matthew, Mark,^Luke, 
and John — ^the names of the 
blessed evangelists, and only ten 
shillings among them I Oh, they 
are apostles not worthy of the 
name — we'll call them the poor 
apostles from this out" (here a 
low laugh ran through the chapel). 
— " Do you hear that, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John ? Faith I 
I can tell you that name will stick 
to you" — (hei^ \Xi^ Vonx^ ^^2>s* 
louder). 



ark Hennessy 
ike Clancy 
»hn Doolin . 
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Thoma*©urfy, Esq. 1 
Mias Fanny Dawson 1 



Dennis Fannin 



Jemmy Riley 



7 6 



+ 6 



A voice, when the langh sub- 
sided, exclaimed, " I'll make it 
ten shillin's, your Reverence." 

"Who's that?" said Father 
PhU. 

" Hennessy, your Reverence." 

" Very well, Mark. I suppose 
Matthew, Luke, and John will fol- 
low your example ? " 

" We will, your Reverence." 

" Ha I I thought you made a 
mistake ; we'll call you now the 
faithful apostles — and I think the 
change in the name is betther 
than seven and sixpence apiece to 
you. 

" I see you in the gallery there, 
Rafferty. — ^What do you pass that 
weU-dressed woman for ? — thry 
back — ha I — see that — she had 
her money ready if you only asked 
for it — don't go by that other 
woman there — oh ho I — So you 
won't give anything, ma'am? — 
You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. — There is a woman with an 
elegant sthraw bonnet, and she 
won't give a farthing. — Well now, 
— af ther that, — ^remember, — I give 
it from the althar, that from 
this day out sthraw bonnets pay 
fi'penny pieces. 

*' It's not his parish, and lie's a 
brave gentleman. 

'* A Protestant, out of the parish, 
and a sweet young lady, God bless 
her I — Oh faith, the Protestants is 
shaming you III 

" Very good indeed for a work- 
ing mason. 

" Not bad for a hedge carpen- 
ther." 

" I gave you ten, plaze your 
Reverence," shouted Jemmy ; 
** aivdby l\\e^3irafc\.c>YfcTi,^w\\!aay 
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remember it was on the Nativity 
of the blessed Vargin, sir, I gave 
you the second five sliillin's." 

" So you did, Jemmy," cried 
Father Phil—" I put a littie cross 
before it to remind me of it ; but 
I was in a hurry to make a sick 
call when you gave it to me, and 
forgot it afther : and indeed my- 
self doesn't know what I did with 
that same five shillings." 

Here a pallid woman, who was 
kneeling near the rails of the altar, 
uttered an impassioned blessing, 
and exclaimed, " Oh, that was the 
very five shillings, I'm sure, you 
gave to me that very day, to buy 
some little comforts for my poor 
husband, who was dying in the 
fever ! " — and the poor woman 
burst into loud sobs as she spoke. 
L deep thrill of emotion ran through the flock as this 
[dental proof of their poor pastor's beneficence burst 
\n them ; and as an affectionate murmur began to 
; above the silence which that emotion produced, the 
ly Father Philip blushed like a girl at this publication 
his charity, and even at the foot of that altar where 
stood, felt something like shame in being discovered 
the commission of that virtue so highly commended 
the Providence to whose worship that altar was raised, 
uttered a hasty " Whisht — whisht 1 " and waved with 
outstretched hands his flock into silence. 
n an instant one of those sudden changes so common 
an Irish assembly, and scarcely credible to a stranger, 
k place. The multitude was hushed — the grotesque 
the subscription list had passed away and was for- 
ten, and that same man and that same multitude stood 
altered relations — they were again a reverent flock, and 
once more a solemn pastor ; the natural play of his 
ion's mirthful sarcasm was absorbed in a moment in 
sacredness of his office ; and with a solemnity be- 
ing the highest occasion, he placed his hands together 
ore his breast, and, raising his eyes to heaven, he poured 
th his sweet voice, with a tone ol lYv^ d^e^^^X. ^^n^N^ss^-. 
that reverential call to prayer, *' Orate, t^atxes** 
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The sound of a multitude gently kneeling down followed, 
like the soft breaking of a quiet sea on a sandy beach; 
and when Father Philip turned to the altar to pray, his 
pent-up feelings found vent in tears, and whU^ he prayed 
he wept. 

I believe such scenes as this are not of unfrequent 
occurrence in Ireland ; that country so long - suffering, 
so much maligned, and so little understood. 

Suppose the foregoing scene to have been only described 
antecedent to the woman in the outbreak of her gratitude 
revealing the priest's charity, from which he recoiled— 
suppose the mirthfulness of the incidents arising from 
reading the subscription list — a mirthfulness bordering on 
the ludicrous, to have been recorded, and nothing more— 
a stranger would be inclined to believe, and pardonable 
in the belief, that the Irish and their priesthood were 
rather prone to be irreverent ; but observe, under this 
exterior, the deep sources of feeling that lie hidden, and 
wait but the wand of divination to be revealed. In a 
thousand similar ways are the actions and the motives 
of the Irish misunderstood by those who are careless of 
them ; or wofse, misrepresented by those whose interest, 
and too often business, it is to malign them. 

Father Phil could proceed no farther with the reading 
of the subscription list, but finished the office of the mass 
with unusual solemnity. But if the incident just recorded 
abridged his address, and the publication of donors' names 
by way of stimulus io the less active, it produced a great 
effect on those who had but smaller donations to drop 
into the plate ; and the grey-headed collector, who could 
have numbered the scanty coin before the bereaved widow 
had revealed the pastor's charity, had to struggle his 
way afterwards through the eagerly-outstretched hands 
that showered their hard-earned penee upon the plate, 
which was borne back to the altar heaped with con- 
tributions — ^heaped as it had not been seen for many a 
day. The studied excitement of their pride and their 
shame — and both are active agents in the Irish nature—^ 
was less successful than the accidental appeal to their 
affections. 

Oh I rulers of Ireland, why have you not sooner learned 
to lead that people by love whom all your severity has 
been unable to drive ? 

When the mass was over, AxvA^ waited at the door of 
the chapel to catch " liis IV.e\et^xic^'* Q,wKflv% ovxx.^ «sA. 
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obtain his advice about what he overheard from Larry 
Hogan ; and Father Phil Vas accordingly accosted by 
Andy just as he was going to get into his saddle to ride 
over to breakfast with one of the neighbouring farmers, 
who was holding* the priest's stirrup at the moment. 
Tbe extreme urgency of Andy's manner, as he pressed 
up to the pastor's side, made the latter pause and inquire 
what he wanted. 

*M want to get some advice from your Rivirence," said 
Andy. • .; . 

" Faith, then, the advice I give you is, never to stop 
a hun^y man whett he is; going to refresh himwlf," said 
Father PtiH, who had quite recoVfiriBd his lishal cheerful- 
ness, and threw his leg over Ms 'little. gr^ hadk as he 
spoke, 'f How could you be so uBireasonable as to expect 
me to stD|) here listening to your dase, and giving you 
advice indeed^ when 1 have said three masses H* this 
mom^g, and xode fifteen miles ;^T-how could you be ^ 
unreasonable, I say 7 " • . . 

""I ax your Rivirence?& pardon;'' sdid Andy ; '^ I 
woiildn't have taken the l&erl^, only the thing is mighty 
particular, entirely." » > ) i m ■ J 

" Wejl, I tell you agaiii, never ad^ a hungry man advice ; 
for. he is likely to cut his advice on the j^atthem of his 
s tonaadi ; and it^ s empty adivice you'll get^ Did you ever 
hear ifyat a. ' hungry stomach h as lioi ears ' . ? ' ? 
. The former who was to have, the honour of the Jpriest^s 
company ; to breakfast exhibited nathen more ^impatience 
^an the: goodthumoured: Father Phil, and* reproved Andy 
for his conduct. 5 
: ** But if s so particular," said Andy. 

'• I wondher you would dar tp stop- his Ri^rence, and 
ije black f a&tin'. Go alorig wid you 1 :" . j, 

"Gome over to .my house; in the course of the : week, 
land speak to me^" said Father Phil, iddihg away.' 

Andy still persevered, and taking advantage of the 
absence of the farm^, who was mounting his owH nag 
at the momeht, said the matter of which he wished to 
speak -ipvolyed tine: interests of Squire Egan, or he would 
not '^ make soi bowld."-r'This altered the matter ; and 
Father Phil desured Andy to follow him to the farm-^house 
of John Dwyer, where he would speak to him after he had 
:br^akfasted. / ' 

, * T&© office of the mass m\ist, be lpeaclQaRX!fie^.ifc^^v«^^• 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

John Dwyer's house was a scene of activity that day, 
for not only was the » priest to breakfast there,— whidi 
is always an affair, of honour,— but a grand dinner also 
was pr^aring on a large scake ; for a wedding feast was 
to be held in the house, in honour of Matty Dwyer's 
nuptials, which were to be celebrated that day with a 
neighbouring young fanner, rather well to do in the w(>ild. 
The match had been on and off for some time, for John 
Dwyer was what is commonly called a "close-flsted 
fellow," and his would-be son-in-law cbuld not bring him 
to what he consid^ed pi'oper terms, and though Matty 
liked young Casey, :and he wias fond of her, they boti^ 
agreed not to let old Jack Dwyer have the bes^t of th« 
bargadn in portioning off his dslu^ter, who, having a 
spice' of her father in her, was just as ibnd of numjfer one 
as old Jack himself. And here it is worthy of remark 
that, though the Irish are so proiie ih general to early 
and improvident marriages, no people are closer ih their 
nuptial barter, when they are in a condition ta make 
marriage a profitable contract. Repeated meetings 
between the elders of families take place, and acute Argu- 
ments ensue, properly to equalise: the worldly ; goods to 
be given on both sides. Pdts and pans are balanced 
against pails and chums, con^s against horses, a slip of 
bog against a gravel pit, oi: a patch of meadow against 
a bit of a quarry ; a little limekiln sometimes bums 
stronger than the flame of Cupid — the doves ol Venu^ 
herself are but crows in c<»np^isoh with a good flock ol 
geese — ^and a love-sick sigh less touching than the healthy 
grunt of a good pig; indeed, the last-namied gentleman 
is a most useful agent in tl^ traffic, for when matters 
are nearly poised, the balance is often adjusted by a 
gruater or two thrown into either scale. While matters 
are thus in a state of debate, quarrds sometimes occur 
between the lovers ; the gentleman's eautios sometimes 
takes alarm, and more frequently the lady*s pride is 
aroused at the too obvious preference given to worldly 
gain over heavenly beauty ; Ciipid shies at Mammon, and 
Hymen is upset and left in the mire. f 

I remember hearing of an instance of this nature^ when 

the lady gave her ci-devani lover «j\ ixv^enious reproof, 

after they had separated some IVme, ^\»tL ^ m^rcssw^ 
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argain was broken off, because the lover could not obtain 
•om the ^Vs father a certam brown filly as part ot her 
[)wry. The damsel, after the lapse of s<!mie weeks, met 
»r swain at a neighbouring fair, and the flame of love 
ill smouldering in his heart, was reillumed by the sight 
[ bis charmer, who, : on the contraiy, had become quite 
Lsgusted with him for his too obvious preference of 
rofit to true aftection.^He addressed her Softly in a 
5nt and asked her to dance, but was much astonished 
t her returning him a look of vacant wonder, which 
icitly implied, '* Who are you?" as plain as looks could 
>^ak. " ' ^^ ' 

" Arrah,. Mary ? " Exclaimed the youth. 

" Sir ! ! ! " — answered -Mary, with what heroines call 

iaeftable disdain.'' 

** "Why; one would thdilk you didn't know me J " 

"** H I ever had the honour of youl* acquaintance, sir,"' 
nswered Mary, ^' I foi^et you inUrely." 

"Forget me, Mary ?— arrah, be aisy — is it forget the: 
lan that was courtin* and in loVe with you ? '' 

"You're uhder a knistake, yoiing man," said Mary, 
itb a curl of 'her rosy 1%),' Which displayed the pearly 
»eth ^to "Whose beauty her Woman's nature rejoiced the 
jcreant lover was not yet insensible— "You're under a 
dstake, youftg man," and her heightened coloiu* made 
fet eye Hash more brightly as she s{K)ke— *' You're quite 
nder a mistake — ^no one was ever in love with me " — and 
le laid signal emphasis on the word.— " There was a 
Irty triane blackguard, indeed, once in love with my 
dher's brown filly, but I forget him intirely/' 

Mary tossed bet head proudly, as she spoke, and her 
orse-fancyihg admirer reeled under the • reproof she: 
iflicted, and sneaked from the tent, while Mary stood 
p, and danced with a more open-hearted lover, Whose 
amest eye could see tnorte charms M one lovely woman 
ban all the horses of Arabik. 

Biit no duch re^irit as this was likely to take place in 
latty Dwyer's cas'e ; she and her lover agreed with one 
:^ther on the settlemeht to be made, and old Jack was^ 
idt to be-allowed ah inch over What was considered an 
ven bargain. At length all matters were agreed upon,, 
he wedding day fixed and the guests invited ; yet still* 
►eth palsies were not quite satisfied^ for young Casey 
bdught he should be put into absoVuW '^o^^^'a^SaxL ^\ ^ 
\eTtmi htae t«tm and cottage^ and l^ave \Yi^ Vi^c^^ Vi^^^"^ 
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over to see all was right (for Jack Dwy^er was consid^^ 
rather slippery), while old .Jacl^ thought it time enough 
to give him po^sessiou and the lease and his daughter 
all together. - 

However, matters had;^ne so far that, as the reader 
has seen, the wedding fea^t was prepared, the guests 
invited, and Father Phil on the spot , to help James and 
Matty (in the facetious parlance of Paddy) to '* tie with 
their tongues what they couldn't undo with their teeth." 

; When the priest had doi^e breakfast, the aririyal of Mdy 
was announced to him, i^nd Andy was admitted to a 
private audience with Father Phil, the particulars of which 
must not be disclosed^/for, in short, Andy ^/nade a regular 
confession before the Father, and we fc^pw confessions 
must be held sacred ; — ^but we may say tbftt Andy confided 
the whole post-pfflce affair to the pas,tor,-r— told him hof 
Larry Hogan had cpntriyed to worm that affair out tit 
him, and by his devilish, artifice Ijad^ as Andy feared, 
contrived to implicate. Squire Egan in the- transaction, and 
by threatening a di^losu;:e got the wprthy squire intd; 
his villainous power. Andy,, under th)^ solemn queries of 
the priest, positively denied Jfeaving said onjB word to 
Hogan to criminate tlje squire, and that (iogan Qould only 
iafer the squire's guUt ;7-:upon , which ^Faihep PbJl, having, 
perfectly satisfied himself j,.tol4 Andy to nj^e his min4 
easy, for that he would secure the sqi^ir^ Jrona any hann,^ 
and he moreover praised Andy fQE (the fidelity he dis- 
played to the interest^' of his, pld ma$tter,; ai^d, declared he 
was so pleasecj with,h|m that he would desiire JacH;Pwy«^ 
to ask him to dinner;— 'V And tlj^t wijl, be no blind nut^ 
let me tell you,' V said Fat^r PhJbrr-" A- wading dinner, 
you lucky rdog-^la^Jiiijgs ]an4. laving?* and pljOiity oi 
d^mcing^aftherl "; .> ., ; j m:; r i i^ . : i .> ; 

^ A^4y wasf acpordi^giy biddesn^P the bridal f e%st, whithei 
the guests began al?p.a^y_tp^gatl^er; thlek^nd fast.---They 
strolled about the field before tli(^iu)use,; bQ^fcedijiil^oups 
in the sunshiqe^ or lay <ii^ th^ shad^ URder the hi^dges, 
where hints for f p.ture iU^arriages were giv^a, to many « 
pretty girl, an^ nudges and pinpbes were r^^rned by 
small screams suggestiy^ of additipnal asi^uW,. and inviting 
denials of '* I^idee^, I wop't/' and that crojwning provocative 
to riotous • conduct, ' ' B^havje yourself. "l • . o ; : n 

In the meantime, the b^rn was laid pujt^ with long plan^ 
supported on barr^§, or big vstouesy which, when o^yered 
With^clean cloths, made «^ goQ^:i\iQ?c^^v'^^^>^^^«L>i(^ 
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to be covered with ample wooden dishes of corned beef, 
roasted geese, boiled chickens and bacon, and intermediate 
stacks of cabbage, and huge bowls of potatoes, all sending 
up their wreaths of smoke to the rafters of the barn, soon 
to become hotter from the crowd of guests, who, when 
the word was given, rushed to the onslaught with right 
goodwill. 

The dinner was later than the hour named, and the 
delay arose from the absence of one who, of all others, 
ought to have been present — namely — the bridegroom. — 
But James Casey was missing, and Jack Dwyer had been 
closeted from time 16 time with several long-headed grey- 
beards, canvassing the occurrence, and wondering at the 
default on the bridegroom's part. — The person who might 
have been supposed to bear this default the worst, sup- 
ported it better than any one. — ^Matty was all life and 
spirits, and helped in making the feast ready, as if nothing 
wrong happened, and she backed Father Phil's argument 
to sit down to dinner at once ; — " that if James Casey 
was not there, that was no reason dinner should be spoiled 
— ^he'd be there soon enough — besides, if he didn't arrive 
in time, it was better he should have good meat cold, 
than everybody have hot meat spoiled — the ducks would 
be done to cindhers— the beef boiled to rags, and the 
chickens be all in jommethry -" 

So down they sat to dinrier :— its heat, its mirth, its 
clatter, and its good cheer I will not attempt to describe ; 
suffice it to say, the viands were good, the guests hungry, 
and the. drink unexceptionable ; and Father Phil, no bad 
judge of such matters, declared he never pronounced 
grace 6Ver a better spread. But still, in the midst of the 
good cheer, neighbours (the women particularly) would 
suggest to each other the " wondher " wher^ the bride- 
groom could be; and even within earshot of the bride 
elect, the low-voiced whisper ran of " Where in the world 
is James Casey ? " 

Still the bride kept up her smiles, and cheerfully re- 
turned the healths that were drunk to her ; but old Jack 
was not unmoved — a cloud hung on his brow, which grew 
darker and darker as the hour advanced and the bride- 
groom yet tarried. — The board was bleared of the eatables, 
and the copious jugs of punch going their round, but 
the usual toast of the united healths ot \3ckfc \\»^V3 "^"^^ 
could not be given, for one of thenv ^sls cXi^e^»— ^^a^^'^'^ 
PJjil hardly knew what to do, loT evexv \vVs» on^s^^^"^^ 
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cheerfulness began to forsake him, and a certain air of 
embarrassment began to pervade the whole assembly, tiQ 
Jack Dwyer could bear it no longer, and standing up, 
he thus addressed the company — 

" Friends and neighbours — ^you see the disgrace that's 
put on me and my child." 

A murmur of " No, no I " ran round the board. 

" I say, yis " 

" He'll come yet, sir," said a voice. 

" No, he won't," said Jack, " I see he won't — I know 
he won't. He wanted to have everything all his own way, 
and he thinks to disgrace me into doing what he likes, 
but he shan't I " — and he struck the table fiercely as he 
spoke, for Jack,*' when once his blood was up, was a man 
of desperate determination. " He's a greedy chap, the 
same James Casey, and he loves his bargain betther than 
he loves you, Matty, so don't look glum about what I'm 
saying — I say he's greedy, he's just the fellow that if you 
gave him the roof aff your house, would ax you for the 
rails before your door — and he goes back of his bargain 
now bekase I would not let him have it all his own way, 
and puts the disgrace on me, thinkin' I'll give in to him 
through that same — ^but I won't. And I tell you what 
it is, friends and neighbours; there's the lase of' the 
three-cornered field below there,"^ — and he held up a 
parchment as he spoke,—" and a snug cottage on it, and 
it's all ready for the girl to walk into with the man that 
will have her, and if there's a man among you here that's 
willing, let him say the word now, and I'll give her to 
him I " 

The girl could not resist an exclamation of surprise, 
which her father hushed by a word and look so peremptory, 
that she s^w remonstrance was in vain, and a silence of 
some moments ensued; for it was rather startling, this 
immediate offer of a girl who had been so strangely 
slighted, and the men were not quite prepared to make 
advances until they knew something more of the why and 
wherefore of her sweetheart's desertion. 

*' Are yiz all dumb ? " exclaimed Jack in surprise. 
" Faix, it's not every day a snug little field and cottage, 
and a good-looking girt, falls in a man's way ; — I say again, 
I'll give her and the lase to the man that will say the 
word." 

Still no one spoke, and Andy be^an to think they were 
using JaclT* Dwyer and his daugjcvlet n^t^ *^^ \>>qX ^\t^ 
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bus^ess had he to think of offering himself— " a poor devil 
like him " ? But the silence still continuing, Andy took 
heart of grace, and as the profit and pleasure of a snug 
match and a handsome vrife flashed upon him, he got 
up and said, *' Would I do, sir V^ 

Every one was taken by surprise — even old Jack him- 
self ; and Matty could not suppress a faint exclamation, 
which every one but Andy understood to mean " she 
didn't like it at all " ; but which Andy interpreted quite 
the other way, and he grinned his loutish admiration at 
Matty, who turned away her head from him in sheer dis- 
taste, which action Andy took for mere coyness. 

Jack was in a dilemma — for Andy was just the very 
last man he would have chosen as a husband for his 
daughter ; but what could he do ? — he was taken at his 
word, and even at the worst he was determined that some 
one should marry the girl out of hand, and show Casey 
the " disgrace should hot be put on him " ; but anxious 
to have another chance, he stammered something about 
the fairness of " letting the girl choose," and th%t " some 
one else might wish to spake " ; but the end of all was, 
that no one rose to rival Andy, and Father Phil bore witness 
to the satisfaction he had that day in finding so much 
uprightness and fidelity in " the boy," — that he had raised 
his character much in his estimation by his conduct that 
day— and if he was a little giddy betimes, there was nothing 
like a wife to steady him ; and if he was rather poor, sure 
Jack Dwyer could mend that. 

." Then come up here," says Jack ; and Andy left his 
place at the very end of the board, and marched up to 
the head, ^moiidst clapping of hands and thumping of the 
table, and laughing and shouting. 

"SUeucel" cried Father Phil, "this is no laughing 
matther, but a serious engagement — and John Dwyer, 
I tell you — ^and you, Andy Rooney, that girl must not be 
married against her own free will ; but if she has no objec- 
tion, well and good." 

" My will is her pleasure, I know," said Jack resolutely. 

To the surprise of every one, Matty said, " Oh, I'll take 
the boy, with all my heart I " 

Handy Andy threw his arms round her neck, and gave 
her a most vigorous salute which came smacking off, 
and thereupon arose a hilarious shout which made the old 
rafters of the barn ring again. 

" There'5 the Jase for you," said 3aQk, >aaxv^xci% NXv^ 
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parchment to Andy, who was now installed in the place 
of honour beside the bride elect, at the head of the table, 
and the punch circulated rapidly in filling to the double 
toast of health, happiness, and prosperity to " the happy 
pair " ; and after some few more circuits of the enliven- 
ing liquor had been performed, the women retired to the 
dwelling-house, whose sanded parlour was put in imme- 
diate readiness for the celebration of the nuptial knot 
between Matty and the adventurous Andy. 

In half an hour the ceremony was performed, and the 
rites and blessings of the church dispensed between ts?o 
people who, an hour before, had never looked on each 
other with thoughts of matrimony. 

Under such circumstances, it was wonderful with what 
lightness of spirit Matty went through the honours conse- 
quent on a peasant bridal in Ireland : — these it is needless 
to detail ; our limits would not permit ; but suffice it to 
say, that a rattling country' dance was led off by Andy 
and Matty in the bam, intermediate jigs were indulged 
in by the/' picked dancers " of the parish, while the country 
dancers were resting and making love (if making love 
can be called rest) in the corners, and that the pipers 
and punch-makers had quite* enough to do until the night 
was far spent, and it was considered time for the bride 
and bridegroom to be escorted by a chosen party of friends 
to the little cottage which was to be their future home. 
The pipers stood at the threshold of Jack Dwyer, and his 
daughter departed from under the ** roof-tree '' to the 
tune of " Joy be with you " ; and then the lilters heading 
the body-guard of the bride, plied drone and chanter 
right merrily until she had entered her new home, thanked 
her old friends (who did all the established ciyilities, and 
cracked all the usual jokes attendant on the occasion), 
and Andy bolted the door of the snug cottage of which 
he had so suddenly become master, and placed a seat for 
the bride beside the fire, requesting " Miss Dwyer " to sit 
down — for Andy could not bring himself to call her " Matty " 
yet, and found himself in an awkward position in being 
" lord and master " of a girl he considered so far above 
him a few hours before: Matty sat quiet and looked at 
the fire. 

" It's very quare, isn't it ? " says Andy, with a grin, 
looking at her tenderly, and twiddling his thumbs. 

" WhaVs quare ? " inquired Matty very drily. 

'' riie estate," responded Aiv^y. 
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•' WLat estate ? " asked Matty. * 

"Your estate and my estate," said Andy. 
" Sure you don't call the three-cornered field my father 
gave us an estate, you fool ? " answered Matty. 

" Oh no," said Andy. " I mane the blessed and holy 
estate of matrimony thV priest put us in possession of ; " 
aoid Andy drew a stool near the heiress, on the strength 
3f the hit he thought he had made. 

** Sit at the other side of the fire," said Matty, very' 
coldly- 

" Yes, miss," responded Andy very respectfully ; and 
in shdviiig his seat backwards, the legs of the stool caught 
In the earthen floor,r and Andy tumbled heels over head. 

Matty laughed, while Andy was picking himself up 
-with incteased confusion at his mishap ; for even amidst 
rustics there is nothing more luimiliating than a lover 
placing hims^f in a ridiculous position at the moment he 
i& doing his best to make himself agreeable. 

*' It is well your. coat's not new," said Matty, with a 
contemptuous look at Andy's -weather-beaten vestment. 
" I hope I'll soon have a betthcr," said Andy, a little 
piqued, WitJi all his^^ reverence for the heiress, at this -allusion 
to. his poverty— "But sure, it wasn't the coat you miarriedy 
but the man that's in it ; and sure I'll take off my clothes 
^ soon as yoa.plaze, Matty my dea[r*+T-Miss Dwyer, I mane 
— I beg your pardon." 

" You had better wait till you get better/' answered 
Matty very drilyr-^'^ You know the old saying, 'Don't 
throw out your dirty wather until you ^t ia fresh.' " 

'* Ah, darlin', don't be cruel to me," said Andy in a 
supplicating tone — ^'^ I know I'm not desarvin' of you, 
but sure I did not make so bowld as to make up to you 
until I seen that nobody else would have you." 

"Nobody else have me I " exclaimed Matty, as her 
eyes flashed with anger. 

"I beg your pardon, miss," said poor Andy, who in 
the extremity of his own humility had committed such 

an offence against Matty's pride. *' I only meant that " 

** Say no more about it," said Matty, who recovered 
her equanimity— " Didn't my father give you the lase 
of the field and house ? " 
" Yis, miss." 

" You had better let me keep it, then ; — 'twill be satei: 
with me than you." 
'* SartaMy," ssdd Andy — ^who drew l\ve \^«kS^ \tw$v\«s. 
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pocket and handed it to her, and as he was near her, be 
attempted a little familiarity, which Matty repelled very 
uneqmvocally. 

** Arrah, is it jokes you are crackin' ? " said Andy, with 
a grin, advancing to renew his fondling. 

" I tell you what it is," said Matty, jumping up, " FD 
crack your head if you don't behave yourself I " and she 
seized the stool on which she had been sitting, and bran- 
dished it in a very Amazonian fashion. 

" O wirra I wirra I " said Andy in amaze — " aren't 
you my wife ? " 

" Your wife I " retorted Matty, with a very devil in ber 
eye — *' Your wife, . indeed; you great omacfAaun ; wby 
then, had you the brass to think I'd put up with you ? " 

" Arrah, then, why did you marry ^ me? " said Andy, 
in a pitiful, argumentative whine. 

" Why did I marry you ? " retorted Matty.— " Didn't I 
know betther than to refuse you, when my father said 
the word when the divil was busy with him ?-^Why did 
I marry you ?— ^it's a pity I didn't refuse^ and be murthered 
that night, ihaybe, as sobn as the people's backs was 
turned. — Oh, it's little yjou know of owld Jack Dwyer, 
or you wouldn't ask me that ; but though I'm afraid 
of him, I'm not afraid of you — ^and stand off, I tell you I '* 

"^ blessed Vargin ! '^ cried Andy, — '.' aad . what wffl 
be the end of it ? " 

There was a tapping at the door as he spoke. 

" You'll soon see what will be the end of it," said Matty, 
as she walked across the cabin and opened to the knock. 

James Casey entered, and clasped Matty in his arms; 
and half a dozen athletic fellows, and one old and debauched 
looking man followed, and the door was Immediately 
closed after their entry. 

Andy stood in amazement whDe Casey and Matty 
caressed each other, and the old man said in a voice tremul- 
ous from intoxication, " A very pretty Ally, by jingo I " 

"I lost no time the minute I got your message, Matty," 
said Casty, " and here's the Father ready to join us." 

"Ay, ay,'^ cackled the old reprobate — " hammer and 
tongs I— strike while the iron's hot-^I'm the boy for a 
short job " — and he pulled a greasy book from his pocket 
as he spoke. 

This was a degraded. clergyman, known in Ireland under 
the title of " couple-beggar " ^\vo y& t^^cdy to perform 1 
irregular marriages on sucliiMgeiAocc.^^i^Tv<^^\5EL^^x^,vt^ 
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-^And Matty had contrived to inform James Casey of the 
strange turn affairs had taken at home, and recommended 
him to adopt the present course, and so defeat the violent 
measure of her father by one still more so. 

A scene of uproar now ensued, for Andy did not take 
matters quietly, but made a pretty considerable row, 
which was speedily quelled, however, by Casey's body- 
guard, who tied Andy neck and heels, and in that help- 
less state he witnessed the marriage ceremony performed 
by the " couple -beggar" between Casey and the girl 
he looked upon as his own five minutes before. 

In vain did he raise his voice against the proceeding; 
— the " couple-beggar*' smothered his objections in ribald 
jests. : ' ; ' . 

" You can't take her from me, I tell you," cried AndyT 

" No — ^but we can take you from her," said the ** couple- 
bciggar " ; . and at the words, Casey's friends dragged 
Andy from the cottage, bidding a rollicking adieu to 
their triumphant companion, who bolted the door after 
them, and became possessor of the wife and property 
poor Andy thou^t he had secured. 

To guard against an immediate alarm being given> 
Andy, was warned on p^in of death to be sUent, as his 
captors bore him along, and he took them to be too much 
men of th^ word to doubt they would keep their promise; 
They bore him along a lonely by-laiie for some time, 
and on arriving at the stump of an old tree, they bound 
him securely to It, and left him to pass his wedding night 
in the tight rcn^races Of hemp. 



.CHAPTER XXX 

The news of Andy's Wedding, so strange in itself, and 
being celebrated before so many, spread over the country 
like wildfire, and made the talk of half the barony for 
the next day, and the question, ** Arrahy did you hear of 
the uxbndherful wedding ? " was asked in high-road and 
by-road, and scarcely a boreen whose hedges had not 
borne witness to this startling matrimonial intelligence. 
The story, like all other stories, of course got twisted 
into various strange shapes, and fanciful exaggerations 
became grafted on the original stem, s\\t!^c.\etL\3i:^ ^^\fc%^3jf^^ 
in itself; and one of th« versions set loxWiXvo"^ ^^ ^'^0«- 
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Dwyer, the more to vex Casey, had giveii his daughter 
the greatest fortune that had been ever heard of in the 
county. 

Now one of the open-eared people, who had caught hold 
of the story by this end, happened to meet Andy's mother, 
and with a congratulatory grin, began with ** The top o* 
the mornin' to you, Mrs. Rooney, and sure I wish you 
joy." 

" Och hone, and for why, dear ? " answered Mrs. 
Rooney; "sure it's nothin' but fhrouble and cal^e I have, 
poor and in want, like me I " 

" But sure you'll never be in want more now/' 

" Arrah, who told you so, agra ? " 

" Sure the bay will take care of you now, won't he ? *' 

"What boy?" 

"Andy^ ^Ure I " . ; 

" Andy I " replied his mother in amazement. " Andy, 
indeed! — out o' place, and without a bawbee to bless 
himself with ?^— stayin' out all night, the blackguard I " 

** By this and that, I don't think you- know ^ word 
about it," cried the friend, whose tuija it was for wonder 
now. 

"Don't I, indeed?" says Mrsi Rooney, huffed at 
having her word doubted, as she thought. ^ " I tell you, 
he never liras at homis last night, and hiaybe it's youredf 
was helping him^ Micky Lavery, to ke^ his ba4 coorses 
— the sUngein' dirty blackguarchttat -he* is." 

Micky Lavery set up a sholit of laughter, which in- 
creased the ire of Mrs. Rooney, who would have passed 
on in dignified silence, but that Micky held her fast, and 
when he recovered breath enough to speak, he proceeded 
to tell her about Andy's marriage, but in such a disjointed 
way that it was some time before "Mrs. Rooney could 
:-£9mprehend him — for his inferjectional laughter at the 
ca^rttal joke it was, that she shocdd be the last to know 
it, and that he should have the luck to tell it, sometimes 
broke the thread of his story— and then his Collateral 
observations so disfigured the tale, that its incompre- 
hensibility became very much increased, till at last Mrs. 
Rooney was driven to push him by direct questions. ^ 

" For the tcndher mercy, Micky Lavery, make me 
sinsiMe, and don't disthract me — ^is the boy marri'd ? " 

" ¥is, I tell you." 

''To Jack Dwyer's daughter ? " 
'' Yis." ^ 
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" And gev him a fort'n' ? " 

" Gev him half his property, I tell you, and he'll have 
all when the owld man's dead." 

" Oh, more power to you, Andy I " cried his mother in 
delight ; " it's you that is the boy, and the best child that 
ever was I Half his property, you tell me, Misther 
Lavery," added she, getting distant and polite the moment 
she found herself mother to a rich man, and curtailing 
her familiarity with a poor one like Lavery. 

" Yis, ma'am,** said Lavery, touching his hat, '* and 
the whole of it when the owld man dies." 

** Then, indeed, I wish liim a happy relase I " said Mrs. 
Rooney piously, — ** not that I owe the man spite — but 
sure he'd be no loss — and it's a good wish to any one, 
sure, to wish them in heaven. Good-momin', Misther 
Lavery," — said Mrs. Rooney with a patronising smile, 
and ** going the road with a dignified air." ,, 

Mick Lavery looked after her with mingled wonder 
and indignafion. " Bad luck to you, you owld sthrap ! " 
he muttered between his teeth. — " How consaited you . 
are, all of a sudden — by jakers, I'm sorry I towld you — 
cock you up, indeed-— ^put a beggar on hprseback to be sure 
— humph I— the divil cut the tongue out o' me if ever I 
giv any one good news again — I've a mind to turn back 
and tell Tim Doolin his horse is in the pound." 

Mrs. Rooney continued her dignified pace as long as 
she was. within sight of Lavery, but the moment an angle 
of the road screened her from his observation, off She set 
running ^s hard as she could, to embrace her darling 
Andy, and realise, with her own eyes and ears, all the 
good news she ha4 heard. She puffed out by the way 
many set phrases about the goodness of Providence, and 
arranged, at the same time, sundry fine speeches to make 
to the bride ; so that the old lady's piety and flattery 
ran a strange couple together along with herself ; while 
mixed up with her prayers and her blarney were certain 
speculations of how long JTack Dwyer could possibly 
live, and how much he would have to leave. 

It was in this frame of mind she reached the hill which 
commanded a view of the three-cornered field and the 
snug cottage; and down she rushed to embrace her 
darling Andy and his gentle bride. Puffing and blowing 
like a porpoise, bang she went into the cottage, and I atty 
being the first person she met, she 11\m% \i^t%^\ \s^^xw\s5«. 
and covered her with embraces and b\e^s\A%^. 
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Matty, being taken by surprise, was some time bdore 
she could shake off the old beldame's hateful caresses, 
but at last, getting free and tucking up her hair, which 
her imaginary mother-in-law had clawed about her ean, 
she exclaimed in no very gentle tones — 

*' Arrah, good woman, who axed for your company— 
who are you at all ? " 

" Your mother-in-law, jewel I " cried the Widow Rooney, ] 
making another open-armed rush at her beloved dau^ter- 
in-law, who received the widow's protruding moutii on 
her clenched fist, instead of her lips ; and the old woman*s 
nose coming in for a share of Matty's knuckles, a ruby 
stream spurted forth, while all the colours of the rainbow 
danced before Mrs. Rooney 's eyes as she reeled backwards 
on the floor. 

" Take that, you owld faggot I " cried Matty, as ^ 
shook Mrs. Rooney's tributary claret from the knuckles 
which had so scientifically tapped it, and wi^ed her hand 
in her apron. 

The old woman roared " millia' murther " on the floor, 
and snuffled out a deprecatory question, if that was the 
proper way to be received in her son's house. 

*' Your son's house, indeed I " cried Matty. — " Get out 
o' the place, you stack o' rags." 

" Oh, Andy I Andy I " cried the mother, gathering her- 
self up. 

" Oh— that's it, is it I " cried Matty ; " so it's Andy yeu 
want?" 

" To be sure : why wouldn't I want him, you hussy 1 
— My boy I my darlin' I my beauty 1 " 

" Well, go look for him !" cried Matty, giving her a 
shove towards the door. 

"Well, now, do you think I'll be turned out of my 
son's house so quietly as that, you unnatural baggage?" 
cried Mrs. Rooney, facing round fiercely. Upon which 
a bitter ^tercation ensued between the women; in the 
course of which the widow' soon learned that Andy was 
not the possessor of Matty's charms : whereupon the old 
woman, no longer having the fear of damaging her 
daughter-in-law's beauty before her eyes, tackled to for 
a fight in right earnest ; in the course of which some 
reprisals were made by the widow in revenge for her 
broken nose ; but Matty's youth and activity, joined to 
her Amazonian spirit, turned the tide in her favour, 
though, had not the old lad^ b^wi YAsi^wv \srs \ksss: \ws% 
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run, the victory would not have been so easy, for she was a 
tough customer, and left Matty certain marks of her 
favour that did not rub out in a hurry, while she took 
away as a keepsake a handful of Matty's hair, by which- 
she had held on, till a finishing kick from the gentle bride « 
finally ejected Mrs. Rooney from thehousei 

Oil she t reded, bleeding and roaring, and while on her 
approach she had been blessihg Heaven, and inventing 
sweet speeches for Matty, on- her retreat she was cursing 
fate; ^d hewing all sorts of hard names on the Amazon 
she came to flatter. i. ^ ; < . 

How fared 'it in the iheafntfane with Andy? He, poor 
devil! had t)assed-a cold^night,' tied up to the old tree, 
and as the n^orning dawned every Object appeared to 
liim through the dim light in a distorted form ; the gaping 
hollow of the old trunk to which he was bound seemed like 
a huge mouth opening to srwallow him, while the old knots 
looked like eyes, and the gnarled branches like claws, 
staring at, and ready to tear him in pieiees^. 

A raven, perched above him on a lonely branch, croaked 
dismally, till Andy fancied he could hear words of reproach 
in the sounds, while a little tom-tR chattered and twittered 
on a neighbouring bough, as if he enjoyed and approved 
of all the severe things the raven uttered. The little tom- 
tit was the worse of the two, just as the solemn reproof of 
the wise can be bett^ borne than the impertinent remark 
of some chattering fool. To these imaginary evils were 
added the real presence of some enormous water-rats, which 
issued from an adjacent pool, and began to eat Andy's 
hat and shoes, which had fallen off in his struggle with 
his captors; and all Andy's warning ejaculations could 
not make the vermin abstain from his shoes and his 
hsct, which, to judge from their eager eating, must have 
been very high-flavoiu*ed. While Andy; looked on at the 
demolition, aiid began to dr/ead that they might traEisfer 
their favours from his attire tp himself, the welcome sound 
of the approaching tramp of horses fell upon his ear, and 
in a few minutes two horsemen stood before him — they 
were Father Phil and Squire Egan. 

Great was the stirprise'of the Father to see the fellow 
he had married the night before, and whom he supposed 
to be in the enjoyment of his honeymoon, tied up to a 
tree, and looking more dead than alive ; and his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds when he heard that a '* cpuple-be^%^&s." 
had dared to c^Jebrate t|ie marriage ceiexaoix^ , ^\v\Oc^ V^^^ 
67— K 
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came out in the course of the explanatipii Andy .made of 
the desperate misadventure which had befaUeit him; 
but all other grievances gave way in the .eyes oi Father 
Phil to the " couple-beggar." 

" A ' couple - beggar ' I— the audacious vagafcones I " 
he cried, while he and the squire were engaged^in: loosing 
Andy's bonds. " A ' couple-beggar ' in my parisKl— 
How fast they have tied him up,- Squire 1 " he added, 
as he endeavoured to undo a knot. . " A ' couplerbeggar ' 
indeed I — FU undo that .marriage. I^-have-yeu a icmfe 
about you, Squire? — the blessed and holy tie of matri- 
mony — ^it's a black knot, bad luck toit, aftdjnust becut 
— take your leg out o' that now — and wait till I lay my 
hands on them — a ' couple-beggar ' indeed I " 

"A desperate outrage this whole affair has been I " ssdd 
the squire. 

" But a * couple-beggar,' Squk-e." 

. " His house broken into^ " - * 

But a ' couple-beggar '- 



" His wife taken from him I — — »" 
" But a * couple-beggar ' — r-"; 
" The laws violated-: — r-" ■ 

"But my dues, Squire,-r-think o' thati — wihat would 
become o'^ them if ' couple-beggars ' is allowed to show 
their audacious faces in the parish ?— Oh,, .wait till next 
Sunday, that's all — FU have them up before the althar, 
and Fll make them beg God's pardon, and my pardon^ 
and the congregation's. pardon, the audacious pair I ''.* 
" It's an assault on Andy," said the. Squire. i 

" It's a robbery oft me,'* said Father Phil. . - 
'* Gould you identify the men ? '^ said the squire. 
" Do you know the ' couple-beggar^ ? " said the priest 
*' Did James Casey lay his hands on you ? " said the 
squire ; " for he's a' good man to have a warrant against." 

♦ A man and woman who had Ifeen united by a **coiiple- beggar*' 
were called up one Sunday by the {jriest in the face of the congregation* 
and summoned, as Father J^hil threatens aboTe, to beg God^s pardon, 
and the priest's pardon, and the congregation's pardon ; but the woman 
stoutly refused the last conditioii : " I'll beg God'is pardon and your 
Reverence's pardon," shei^aid, **^but*l won't beg the congregation's 
pardon." "You won't t*' said the priest. "I won't," says /she. 
" Oh, you conthrairy baggage," cried his Keyer^oe, " take her home 
out o' that," sai4 he to hejr husband, who Aa<£ humbled hiipiself— ** take 
her home, and leather her well— for she wants it; and if you don't 
leather her^ you'll be sorry — lot il you don't make, her afraid of you, 
ifhe'll masth^r you too— take lier \iom© MLd\B^>i)Mst \«sc?''^^FariL 
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" Oh, Sqtifrtf, Squite I 'V ejaculated Father Phfl ; " talk- 
ing' of laying band^' on him is it you are? — didn't that 
blackguard * 6ouple-beggar ' lay his dirty hands on a 
woman that my bran new benediction was upon! Sure 
they'd do anything afteJr that 1 " 

By this time Andy was free, and having received the 
squire's direcJtions to follow him to Merry vale, Father 
Ph^ and the worthy squire were once more in their saddles, 
and proceeded qttle^y to jthe same place ; the squire 
silently consideriflg^^ the audacity 6f the c^up-de-main 
which r&bbcd Awiy of his Vife, and his Hevei*ettce pufflitg 
out his rosy icheeks, and muttering sundry angry sentenced, 
the only intelligible words of which were ** Gouple-beggar.*' 



CHAPTER XXXI « 

TtitE reader has, no doubt, antieipiated that the presence 
of Father Phil in: the coknpanyof* tliie squire at^this imme- 
diate time was oh iiceomit ol 'the communicatidn made 
by Afady abo^ut the po^t-bffic^ affair. Father Phil had 
determined to; set the squire free from the sti^ajtegetic 
coil in which Larr^ Hogan had ensnared him, and lost 
no titne in! waiting updn him ; and it was^ on his visit 
to Merryvflle he met its hospitabld owner, and, anxious no 
time should be lost, he told the squire there was a matter 
of some pHvate. importanpe! he wished to * communicate, 
and suggests a quiet ride together^ and it was thi$ led 
to their travwsing the lonelylittle lane in which they 
discovered Andy, whose ntaie i^as ^o principal in the 
revelations of that day.- i > 

To the squire^ those revelations were of the dearest 
importance ; for they relieved his mind from a weight 
which had .been oppressing it for^^ome time, and set his 
heart at rest. Egan, it must be remarked, was an odd 
mixture of courage and cowardice: undaunted by per- 
sonal danger, but sttangely: timorous where moral courage 
Yfsis requised. A remarkable shyness, too, made him 
hesitate constantly in "the utterance of a word which 
niight explain away any diflRculty in which, he chanced to 
find hiiBtself : and this helped to keep his tongue tied 
in the nmttec whcafe Larry Hogan had continued to rssaJ^v^ 
himselfa bugbe»*. He had a hortoi too ot\^^\Tv%^}ftssvi.^c^. 
capable of doing a dishonourable thing, »xiOl XXie, ^«toa^^^ 
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felt at having peeped into a letter was so -d1i]|gi|ig» tliat 
the idea of asking anyone's advice in tjie dilemma in wlach 
he was placed made him recoil from the thought of such 
aid. Now» Father Phil had relieved him {rom the diffi- 
culties his own weakness imposed ; the subject had been 
forced upon him ; and once forced, to speaks he made a 
full acknowledgment of all th^at had taken i^ace ; and 
when he found Andy had not borne witoess against bim, 
and that Larry Hogan Qviy inferreA his participation 
In the transactioii, he saw on Father-Phil's showing that 
he was not really in Larcy Hogan- s power, for thou^ 
be sidmitted he had given Larry a trifle of money from time 
to time, when Lany. asked. for; it» under Ihje influence of 
certain innuendoes, yet that was no proof against bun; 
and Father Phil's advice was to get Andy out of the way 
as soon as possible, and then to set Larry quietly at defiance 
— that is to say, fin Fathet Phil's own words, " to keep 
never minding him." 

Now Andy* nOt Ib^ng encumbered with a wile (as fate 
had so ordained it) laade the matter easier, [and th^ squire 
and the Father^ as they rode towards lien^rvale together 
to dinnjBr^; agreed to pack off Andy without delay; and 
thus place him beyond Hogan's- power ; viand a& Dick 
Dawson was .going to London with Murphy, to push the 
petition against Scatterbrain's return, it was looked, upon 
as a lucky chance, and> Andy was dt once named to bear 
them company. .■■■[, 

"But you must not let Hogan know thkt/ Andy is sent 
away under your patronagie. Squire,*' said the;^ Father, 
"for that would be presumptive evidence you hald an 
interest inihis absence-yrand that Hogan. i^t^ie very black- 
guard would see it fast enough, for he's askiiOwing rascal." 

** He's the deepest scoundrel I ever ifaet," said the squire. 

"As knowing as a jailor, sir," said Father Phil ; "a 
jailor, did I .say— by dad, he bates any Jailor I iever heard 
of — for that fellow is so cute, sir, he could keep Newgate 
with tx hook (Uid eye,** 

" By-the-bye, there's one thing I forgot to tell you 
respecting those letters I threw into the fife ; lor rcsmember, 
Father, I only peeped into oheand destroyed theiothei's-— but 
one of the letters, I must tell yoii, was directed t6 yours^L" 

" Faith, then, I forgive you that. Squire," saM Father 
Phil ; ** for I ^late letters ; but if you hav« any ^scruple «f 
Mnscietice on the subiecl, write toa one '^ui^ell, <afid that 
irffZ da as well/' > ; .v Ax ^ ^ 
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The squire could not help thinking the Father's mode 
of settling the difficulty-worthy of Handy Andy himself ; 
but he did not tell the Father so. 

They had now reached the house where the good- 
humoured priest was heai:tily welcomed, and where 
Doctor Growling, Dick Dawson, and Murphy were also 
guests at dinner. Great was the delight of the party, at 
the history they heard, when the cloth was .drawn, of 
Andy;s wedding, so much in Jceeping with his former life 
and' adventures, and Father Phil had another opportunity 
of venting his rage against the " couple-beggar." 

// That was but a slip-knot you tied^ Father," said the 
doctor. : , i 

:** Ay, ay I joke away, Doettjr." 

" Do you think. Father Phil," said Murphy, "ithat that 
marriage was made in heaven, whfere we are . told . mar- 
jriageSs ore naade ? " / j : • 

** I don't suppose it was, Mr« Murphy; for if it had 
been it would have held upon 6arth." j 

" Very; Wjell answered,; Fath^rv" safd the squire. 

*' I don't know what other people think about batches 
being made in heaven," said Growling, ''but I have my 
suspicions they are sometimes made in another placed." 

" Qh, fle,vDoctor ! "said Mrs. Egan. / > 

:" Tte; Doctor, ma''am, is an old bachelor," said Father 
Phil, " or he wouldn'tsay so/^ , . 

" Thank you, Father Phil, for so polite a speech." 

The dottoir took his pendl from his pocket, and began 
to write on a lamall bit of pap^r, which the priest observing, 
asked him what he was about, " or is it writing a pre- 
scripti^ you are,f' sai^ he, "for compounding better 
.marriages than I can? " : . . - • i 

"Something very nau^ityy I dare say the Doctor is 
doing," said Fahiiy Dawson. 

" Judge for youilself, la^ fair,'* said the doctor, handing 
Fanny the slip of paper. :• ' 

Fanny looked at it>for a mom^t, and smiled, bjit 
declared it was very widced; indeed. 

, " TJhen read it for the conipiany, and condemn me out of 
your own pretty mouthy Miss Dawspn;" skid the doctor. 
• i. " it is ^oo wicked.?' 

" If it is ever so wicked," said Father.Phil, " the wicked- 
ness will be neutralised by being read by art an^el." 

" Wefl done,;St. Omer's I '' ci!ieet^\vi^\i'^. 

"i?eaZtr, JFatherl" said FaAiiy, \A\i^\i\xi^^ ** "3^^ ^'^ 
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desperately gallant torday, and just to shame you, and 
show how little of an angel I«m, I will read the Doctor's 
epigram — 

'' ' Though matehes are aU made in Heaven, they ssy, 

Tet Hymen, who mischief oft hatches, 
. Sometimes deals with the house father side of the way^ 

And there they inake Lucifer matches.' " 

" Oh, Doctor; I am afraid you are a woman-hater," siud 
Mrs. Egan. " Gome away, Fanny, I am sure they vr^at 
to get rid of us/' 

" Yes," said Fanny, rising and joining her slater, who 
was leaving the room ; " and now, after abusing poor 
Hymen, gentlemen, we leave you to your favourite worship 
of Bacchus." i 

The departure of the ladies changed the conversation, 
and after the gentlemen had resumed their seats, the doctor 
asked Dick Dawson how soon he intfoded gofaij^ to London. 

" I start hnmediatdy,'*: said 'Dick. ** Don't forget to 
give me that letter of hi troducttion. to your friend in Dublin, 
whom-I longi.to knjow/' ' - 

" Who is he ?" asked the squire. ? 

" One Tom iioftus — oPyas his: friends call blm, 'Piping 
Tom,' from his vocal powers; or, as some nidiaiame him, 
Organ Loftus, fronihis imitation of that instranient, Svhich 
is an excessively comical piece of caricature." 

" Oh > I kpow him weU," . said Father Phil. . 

'* How did. you manage to ibeeome acquainted with 
hun ? " faiquhred the doctor, " for I did not/tktok he lay 
much m your wayJ" . w 

** Oh, it was /re beeame acqiiainted^^with me^^' said 
Father Phil, — " and this was the way of It : he "was' down 
on a visit betinies in the' parish t was in before this, and 
• his behaviour was so wild that I was obligM to make an 
allusion in' the chapel to his Indiscretions, and threaten 
to make his conduct a subject of severe piiblie censure 
it he did not mind his manners a little belter. Well, 
my dear, to my surprise, who should call on me on the 
Monday morning after but Misther Tom', all smiles and 
graces, and protesting he was sorry he leU under my dis- 
pleasure, and hoping I would never have cause to find 
fault with him agairi.-*-Sure I thought he was repenting 
of his misdeeds^ aild I said I was glad to hear siich good 
words from him. — ' A'then, PsLlYiw,' iw^^ Vv^v * 1 ^eai- you 
have got a great curiosity ixoia TiuYAVxv — ^a. ^Q^«t-\i%x>ft. ^ 
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tear/— So I said I had, and indeed, to be candid, I was 
as proud as a peacock of tlie^same bath, which tickled 
xny fancy wh'ei^ I was once in town, and so I bought it. — 
* Would you show it to me,' says' he. ' To be sure,' says 
I, and off I went like a fool and put the wather on the 
top, and showed him how, when a string was pulled, 
down it came — and he pretended not clearly to understand 
the thing, and at last he said, 'Sure it's not into that 
sentry-box you get?' says he. 'Oh y!s,' says I, get- 
ting into it, quite innocent ; — when, my dear, he slaps the 
door and fastens it on me, and pidls the string, and souses 
me with the water, and I with my best suit of black on 
me. I roared and shouted inside while Misther Tom 
Loftus was screechin'laughing outside, and dancing round 
the room with delight. At last, when he could speak, 
he said, 'Now, Father, we're feven,' says he, ' for the abuse 
you gave me yesterday,' and off he ran.*^ 

" That's just, like him," safd old Growing, chuckling ; 
" he's a queer divil. I remember on one occasion a poor 
d^dy puppy, who was in the same office with him — ^for 
Tom is in the Ordnance Department, you must know— 
this puppy, sir, wanted to go to the Ashbourne races, and 
cut a figure in the eyes of a rich grocei^'s daughter he was 
sweet upon." , ^ 

" Being sweet \^)on a ^ocer's daughter," said Murphy, 
'* is like bringing toals to Newcastle." > ' 

" Faith 1 it was coals to Newcastle, with a vengeance, 
in the present case, for the giii would have nothing to 
say to him, and Tom had great d4Ught whenever he 
could annoy this poor fool in his love-making plots. So 
when he came, to Tom to ask for the loan of his horse, 
Tom said he should have him if he could make the smallest 
use of him — ' but I don't think you can/ said Tom. 

" ' Leave that to me,' said the youth. 

" * I don't think you could make him go,' said Tom. 

" ' I'U buy a new pair of spurs,' -said the puppy. 

" ' Let them be handsome ones,' said Tom. 

" ' I was looking at a very handsome pair at Lamprey's 
yesterday,' said the young gentleman. 

** ' Then you can buy them on your way to my stables,' 
said Tom ; and sure enough, sir, the youth laid out his 
money on a very costly pair of persuaders, and then pro- 
ceeded homewards with Tom. 

" ' Now with all your spurs,' said Totcv, ' \ ^ws^V X>k«^ 
you'll be able to make him go.' 
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" ' Is he so very vicious, then ? ' inquired the youth, 
who began to tWnk ol his neck. 

" ' On the contrary/ said Tom, ' he's perfectly quiet, 
but won't go for you, I'll bet a pound/ 

" ' Done I ' said the youth. 

" ' Well, try him 4 ' said Tom, as he threw open the 
stable door. 

" ' He's lazy, I see,' said the youth ; ' for he's lying down.* 

" * Faith, he is,' said Tom ; ' and hasn't got up these 
t^o days I ' 

** ' Get up, you brute I ' said the innocent youth; giving 
a smart cut of his whip on the horse's flank— but the 
biorse did not budge. — ' Why, h€\s dead I ' says he. 

"'Yes,' ^ays Tom, 'since Monday last: So I don't 
tliink you can make him go,* and you've lost your bet.'" 

" That was hardly a fair joke," said the Squire. 

" Tom never stops to think of that," returned the 
doctor; " he's the oddest lellow I ever knew. The last 
time I was in Dublin, I called on Tom, and found him 
one bittl^er cold and stormy morning standing at an open 
window, nearly quite undressed. On' asking bim what 
he was about, he said, he was ' getting up a bass voice^ 
that Mrs. Somebody, who gave good dinnc^rs and bad 
concerts, was disappointed of her bass singer, and I 
think,' said Tom, ' I'll be hoarse enough in th^ evening 
to take double B flat. Systems are the fashion now,' 
said he, ' there, is the Logierian system Mid other systems, 
ajid mine is the Coldairian system, and the best in the 
world for getting ui^a bass voice.* " 

" That was very original certainly," said the squire. 

" But did you ever hear of his adventure with the 
Duke of Wellington ? " sidd the doctor. 

" The Duke t " they all exclaimed. 

" Yes — that is, when he was only Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
—Well, I'll tell you." 

" Stop," said the squire, " a fresh story requires a fresh 
bottle. Let me ring for some clareU" 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

The servant who brought in the claret announced at 
the same time the arrival of a fresh guest, in the person 
of " Captain Moriarty," who was welcomed by most of 
the party by the name of Randal. The squh-e regretted 
he was too lat^ for dinner, inquiring, at the same time, 
if he would like to have something to eat at the side- 
table ; but Randal declined the offer, assuring the squire 
he had got some refreshment during the day while he 
had been out shooting ; but as the sport led him near 
Merryvale, and "he had a great thirst upon him,*' he 
did not jcniQw a better house in the county wherein to 
have " that same ** satisfied. 

" Tlien you're just in time for somie cool claret," said 
the squire ; " so sit down beside the Doctor, for he must 
have the first glass, and broach the bottle before he 
broaches the story he's going to tell us, — that's only fair." 

The doctor filled his glass, and tasted.* " What a nice 
* chdteau ' that * Margaux ' must be," said he, as he laid 
down his glass. " I should, like to be a tenant at wUl 
there, at a small rent." 

" And no taxes," said DickJ 

" Excq>t my duty to the claret," replied the doctor. 

" My favourite chateau, 
Is that of Margaux." 

" By-the-bye, talking of cMteau, there's th€f big brewer 
over at the tovm who is anxious to affect gentility, and 
he heard some one use the word chapeau, and having 
found out it was the French for hat, he determined to 
show off on the earliest possible occasion, and selected 
a public meeting of some sort to display his accomplish- 
ment. Taking some cause of objection to the proceedings 
as an excuse foi^ leaving the meeting, he said, ' Gentlemen, 
the fact is, I: can't agree with you, so I may as well take 
my cMieau under my arm at once, and walk.' " 

" Is not that an invention of your own, Doctor ? " said 
the squire. 

" I heard it for fact," said Growling. 

" And it's true," added Murphy, " for I was present 
wh^n he said it. And at an earlier pail ol \Xv^ ^^i:^^^'^^- 
ings he suggested that the parish c\etVL ^\vo\i\^ T^-a.^ ^Xsfc 
resolutions, because he had ' si good laudable nqvk.^* '* 

I 
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" A parish clerk ought to have," said the doctor, — " eh, 
Father PhU ?— ' Laudamus t ' " 

" What's that you say about d — n us ? " said Dick. 
" 'T would be fitter for you to tell us that story you pro- 
mised about the Duke and Tom Loftus." 

** True for you, Misther Dick," said Father Phil. 

" The story. Doctor," said the squire. 

*' Oh, don't make such bones about it," said Growling; 
"'tis but a trifle, after all; (Hily it shows you what ^ 
queer and reckless rascal Tom is." 

" I told you he was qalled * Organ' Loftus by his friends, 
in consequence of the imitation he makes of that instru- 
ment; and it certainly is worth hearing ^d seeing, for 
your eyes have as much to do with the affair as your ears. 
Tom plants himself on a high office-stool, before one of 
those lofty desks, with long rows of drawers down each 
side, and a* hole between to put your l^pgs under. Well, 
sir, Tom pulls out the top drawers, like, the stops of an 
organ, and the lower ones by way of pedals ; and then 
he begins thrashing the desk like the finger-board of an 
organ with his hands, while his feet kick away at the lower 
drawers as if he were the 9^eat^t pedal performer out 
of Germany, and he emits a rapid succession of grunts 
and squeaks, producing a ludicrous reminiscence of the 
instrument; and I defy any one to hear him without 
laughing. Several sows and an indefinite number of 
sucking pigs could' not make a greater noise, and Tom 
himself declares he studied the instrument in a pigsty, 
which he maintains gave the first hotion of aii organ. 
Well, sir, the youths of the office assist in * doing the 
service,' as they call it, that is, making an imitation of 
the chanting and so fbrth in St. Patrick's Cathedral.*' 

" Oh, the haythens ! " said Father Phil. 

"One does Spray, and another Weyman, and another 
Sir John Stevenson, and so on ; and they go on responsing 
and singing ' Amen ' till the Ordnance Office rings again." 

" Have they nothing better to do ? " asked^the squire. 

" Very little but reading the papers," safid the doctor. 
** Well Tom, you must know, sir, was trattsf erred some 
time ago, by the interest of many influential friends, 
to the London department ; and there the fame of his 
musical powers haid gone before him fttna some of the 
English clerks^ in Ireland who had been advanced to 
the higher posts in Dublin, and Xe^X. xsc^ ^^.ott^^^wiAKttae 
with their old friends In L.OTidoTv\ ^wd \\.^^^ Ttfi\.ViTv% 
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until. Tom wf s regu^sted to go through ^$wi anthem on 
the great office-desk. Tom was only too .^ad to be asked^ 
anfi he keg^t the wftiole qfficp. iPL a roar ifpr an hoi^ry with 
all the varieties ol the in^striim^t, froraf tJ^e di^p^son 
tp tlje HuteiSjtQp.; andrthe divj^ a pa^pre hu^ines§ was 
dwe in therofl9ice,thai d^, a^d TTionjijjbefore l6i;ig made the 
sober ^p^b bellows as gr^aliil^^^ thjetfjiaj^ in D^u{)yn. 
Weil, it was not long until a sudden flush p^,. business 
c^j^ upon tb(^.d€p^tB:^ept, iiiiConsjequence |0f the, urgent 
prep;araUoiis jn^in j for suppWes.\):o Sjpain/.at the to 



tljp pnk^ YfSks gfi}J^k U^ere to^ t^^. the command of the 
army, a^d orga^'-pfiying was, "set aside for. some day^ ; 
but the fellows, alter a week's abfi^iiience, began to .yearn 
for it^ and Tom'was recjiiesiedito ' dp fhe ^sdrvife/ ; Tqm, . 
npjl^^g loth, threw a§ide, his; Qmci^, papers, 'set .i^p p big 
led^r before him, and commencedj Ws legerdemain, as 
be. called ^t, i^iUled o^^ hi^ ^tpp^^ .and ^i^gan t^ wp^k. away 
like a weaver^ f^^JIe, every ndw ';^nd thien he d-— d. the 
bellows-blower for not giving him wind ^npugh, ,wherej^ 
upon th^.>rChprisJ^ei:5 > i?^Pi^d kick . the. beliows-biower to 
aj^celerate His flatulfi^^y/ .W^ll,, s^r^^^ in, tjhe 

middle of the servicje^^ ahd a^ ; the Wackguards making,. 
t]he res|>pnses ,in dye a^asoiq!,, .yrhen, ^^^j^^ Toiii was' 

qmverinjg un(J?ir a portentous gifimt*^^^^,^^^ have . 

shajpoiedCheprjlncip^^ diapason "^^^^ the subs 

were'v drawing put a y ^pl^nd^nt Ayr-ajTra-j-rin^eij^ 
04)ened, ^nd i^ y^alUed a smarjt-lo9k^]^g jgeritl^a?i„ ^with 
rather a- liargepipse ,and qyicjic, '^ye, ^hlcfi'^apcfed round 
the office, where a siidden endeavour wa?; inidp by every-, 
body to get ha^k to his plac^. "li^e smart^^^ntieman 
seemed rather surprl,sed to §^e a/Iittle' tat^ m^n, blowing 
at a desk' instead of the Are, and long Toflqi^ kicking, 
grunting, and squealing like pxad* . Th? bellb^s-blpty^ was 
so taken by surprisi^. he couldn't stir, and Tom, having 
hts back to the door^did not see what had taken place, 
and went on as if nothing had happened, till the smart 
gentleman went up to him, and tapping en Tom's desk 
with a little riding-whip,, he said, 'I'mV sorry to disturb 
you, sir, but I wish to know what you're about/ , . 

" ' We're doing the service, sir,' said Tpm, no ways 
abashed at the sight of the stranger, for he did not, know 
it wa9- Sir Arthur Wellesjey was talking, to him. 

" ' Not the public service, sir,' said Sir Arthur. 

" ' Yes^ sir/ said Ton^, * as by \3i^ esX^bYv.^^^ vcv NXna 
second year of the reign of King Bdwai^ XXi^^'SiV^?^^^? ^^^^ 
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he favoured the future hero of Waterloo with another 
touch of the organ. 

" ' Who is the head of tWs office 7 ' inquired Sir Arthur. 

" Tom, with a very gracious bow, replied, ''I am principal 
organist, sir, and allow me to introduce you^to ,the principal 
bellows-blower,' and he pointed to the poor little man, 
who let the bellows fall from* his hand as $ir Arthtir fixed 
his eyes on him. "/ 

" Tom did not perceiye till now that all the' derks were 
taken with a sudden fit of ihdustly, and were writiiig a;way 
for the bare life; and he cast a look ot' surprise rButid the 
office while Sir Arthur was looking' at the bello^ivsl-blower. 

" One of the clerks miade a wry face at I'om, wliich 
showed him all Wa^ not right. .. ;^ 

" ' Is this the way- His Majesty's servicfe gehtiraliy goes 
on here ? ' said ^ir Art^hur sharply. / '/ ■ " ^ i 

/ " No one answere4 ; but' ' Tom saw;' i>y * ihe long ^ if ace$ 
of the clerks and the shdrt 'question of the visitor, thit 
he wsLS somebody. \ *'* _[ ' " ' 

"'Some transports are ^aitin^ for bi'driaiice' stores, 
and; J am referred to this office,' said Sir Arthur ; ' c^ 
any one give me a satisfactory answer ? ' '^ "' 

"The senior clerk present (for the 'head /of the dffi^ce 
was absent) came forwatil, and said, ' t believe, sir—--" 

" ' You belieDBy biit you don't Jrnoo?,' ^aid Sir Airtliur; 
'so I must wkit for stores while you sire playing tom- 
foolery here. I'll report this.' -Theri producing a little 
tablet and a pencil, he turned to Toih, and said, * Favour 
me'Vnth yoiir namfe, sir/ ';'"' ' ' ' '- • ■ \ 
' " ' I give you npiy honour, sir- " said Tom. 

*[' I'd rather you'd give hie the stores, sir:— III trouble 
you for your liame.' : ; 

" ' Upon my honour, sir,' said Tom again. 

" ' You seem to have a great deal of that artide on 
your hands, sir,' said Sir Arthur. ' You're ah Irishman, 
I suppose.' 

•" Yes, sh-,' said Tom. ■ 

"' I thought so. Your name/ ' 

" ' Loftus, sir.' 

"'Elyfamfly?' 

"'No, su-.' , 

" ' Glad of it/ He put up his tablet, after writing the 
name. 

" ^May I beg the favour to taio^, ot,' ^^d Tom, ' to 
tvhom I have the honour oi addie>sOTv%Ta:^^^\*l' 
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•^ ' Sir Arthui* Wellesley, sir.' 
' " f Ob, J--^-s I ' cried Tam, ' I'm done I ' 

" Sir Arthur 6ould not help laughing at the extraordinary 
change hi iTom's countenance-; aiid Tom, taking advantage 
of this relaxation in his iron nianner, said, in a most penitent 
tone^^ ■ : -i* ■.^■ 

** ' Oh, Sk ArthuJr Wellesley, only forgive me this time, 
and 'pon my 50tt>/,- says he, with the richest brogue, * ru 
play a Te Detunfor thfe first lickhlg/ybu- give the French.' 
. '^^ Siir Arthur smiled, and left the bffite." 

" Did be 3Peport;'as h^'threatened ? " asked the squire. 

" Faith, he did." ' 

" And t6m t" iiiquired Dick. 

** Was sent back to Ireland, sir." 

" That %as hard, after th^ Dtike smiled at him," said 
Murphy! '■''- ' ' ' 

" Ah, be did not let him sniffer in pocket ; he was trans- 
ferred at as good d salary' to a less important department ; 
but y oil knbw the Duke has beeii celebrated all his life 
for never overlookfiig a breach of duty," 

"And who can blame him ? '* said Moriarty. 

"One great advantage of the practice has been," said 
the sqliirc, "that no man has bfeen better served. I re- 
member hearing a' striking instance ^ of what, perhaps, 
might be called severe justice, which' he exercised dn a 
young and distfngufshed officer of artillery in Spain,;' and 
though one cannot lielp pitying the case of the gallant 
young fellow 'who; was tfae sacrifice, y^et the question of 
strict duty, to the very wordf, was set at rest for ever under 
the Diie's command, and it saived mudi d//er trouble, by 
making eyery officer satisfied, however fiery his courage 
or tender his sfense of being suspected of the white feather, 
that implicit obedieiice was the to'iirse he mus/ pursue. 
The case Niiras this :— the army was going into action " 

"What action w^s it ? " inquired Father Phil, with 
that remarkable alacrity which men of peac^e evince in 
hearing the fiillfest particulars about war, perhaps because 
it is forbidden to their cloth ; one of the many instances 
of things acquiring a fictitious value by being interdicted,— 
just as Father Phil himself might have been a Protestant 
only for the penal laws. 

"I don't know what action it was," iaid the squire, 
" nor the offixJer's name, for I don't set up for a military 
chronicler ; but It was, as I h^ye be^ii \€)CyAxv% ^jc^Ns.^ %^nss% 
into action that the Duke pokted aiv Xi^c-^^> ^VOcvVss* ^^3- 
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guns, at a certain point, telling him to Tjeniain thCTe^ until 
he had orders from him. Away w^nt the rest of the army, 
and the oflker was left doing nothing at all*,c whiQh he 
didn't like ; for he was one of those hJgb-blQode^ gentle- 
men who are never 30 happy a^wljien tfe^y are making 
other people miserable, and he was longing for the head ot a 
French cf)lunjn to he hanimering away gt. Jn hsdi an hour 
or so he heard the distant SQund of action, and it app^pached 
nearer and nearer, until he he^rd i|:<jlose beside \hinfi; and 
he wondered rather that he w^s nQt invited to take ai sb«r:e 
in it, when, pat to his thoughtj lupcf^me an aide-d^e-cmj^ 
at full speed, telling him that General som^bqdy ordered 
him to bring up his gun*. The ; officer ask^ ;4id not 
the order come from Lord Wellington.?,; Tl^^ aiderde- 
camp said no,, but from the General,, whoey^b^ was. 
The officer explained that he was placed there by Lord 
Wellington, under cpnimand not to move i|ji^ss by an 
order from himself. The aidf-deTcqmp i^tated that the 
General's entire brig^d/e. ^as; being: r^riyi^i^ te,i and must 
be annihilated without the aid pf tbfj guns, and asked, 
' would he let a whole brigade be slaught^e^?,' in a tone 
which wounded the yo^ng soldier's . prifie, .savouring, as 
he thoi^ght ijt did> of ah imputation op hisi couy^e^^ He 
immediately jordei*ed his gnns to mqve^ and joined battle 
wit^ the General; b^t while he was a^^y, an aide,-de-camp 
ffQxn. Lptrii Wellington rQ4e,up jto wh^fix^e gjuns bad been 
posted, and, of course,. no .gun wfis to be had lor the ^eTvice 
which Lord Wellington rc^juiredj./ ;Well,, the French were 
iepulsed, as it happened ;, but tiw^ i^^jat. ofc t)iose 3ix guns 
seriously piarred a preponperted naoygnient of tjie Duke's^ 
andj th^e opioer in^ .cqmnj^nd of ilicini was i^nrnediately 
brought to a cpurt-ni^tial, and . wquW, h^ye l,os,t ;,hi& xom- 
mis^ion tut ifor th^ ijuaiversal Jnter,e^|:jaaadeiipi^i^ favour 
by th6 general officers, in consideration of bis fqrmer 
meritorioins conduct and distinguished gallai^n^,. and 
under the jpeculiar circumslafxpes oj the case,^ TT hey did 
hot break him, but he wa;5 susp^ended, a,hd Lprd /NyeUingt^ 
s^nt him l^ome tO; Englan4. ; Almost ey€|ry general pifpcea: 
in the army endieavoured to get ihi^ sentenpe revoked, 
lamenting the fate of a gallant fejlow being sent away 
for a slight error in judgment, while the army was in lull 
action ; but Lord Wellington was inexpfable, s^ing he 
must make an example, to secure tiimself ip the. perf^ect 
obedience of officers to their orders ;* and it had th^ effecjt/' 
'' Well, that's what 1 caliWd;' ^s^TyvfVi, . 
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" My dear Dick/' said the squire, '* war is altogether 
a hard thing, and a man has no husiitess to be a general 
who isn't as hard as his own round shot." 

" And what became of the dear young man ? " said Father 
Phil, who Seemed much touched by the readiness with 
whickthe dear young man set off to mow down the French. 

" I can tell you," said Moriarty, "for I served with 
him^afterwards in the Peninsulia. He was let back after 
a year or so, and became so thorough a disciplinarian 
that he swore, when once he was at his post, ' They might 
kill his father before his face, and he wouldn't budge until 
he had orders.* " 

" A most Christian resolution." said the doctor. 

" Well, I can tell you," said Moriarty, " of a French- 
man who made a greater breach of discipline, and it was 
treated more leniently. I heard the story from the man's 
own lips, and if I could only give you his voice and gesture 
and manner it would amuse you. What fellows those 
Frenchmen are, to be sure, for telling a story I they make 
a shrug or a wink haVe twenty different meanings, and 
their claws are most elo(itlent,^-^one might say they talk on 
their fingers— 1-and their brdken English, I think, helps them." 

"Then give the stbry, Randal, in his manner," said 
Dick. " I have heard you imitsite a^Frenchman capitally." 

"Well, hete goes,"" said Moriarty; "but let me wet 
my whistle witli a glass of claret bfef ore I begin, — a French 
stoiy should have French wine." Randal tossed off 
one glass, and filled a second by way of reserve, and then 
began the Prenth officer's story.^ 

" You see, sare, it vo^ ven in Espagne de bivouac vos 
vairy ard indeet 'pon us, vor ve coot naut get into de town 
at all, nevair, becos you dam English keep all de town to 
yoursefs — ^vor ve fall back at dat time becos we get not 
support — no eorps de reserve, you perceive — so ve mek 
retrograde movement — not retreat— no, no— but retrograde 
movement. V«ll — von night I was wit my picket guart, 
and it was raining like de devil, and de vind vos vipding 
up de vally, so cold as notitig at all, and de dark vos vot 
you coot not see — no — not your nose bevore your face. 
Well, I hear de tramp of horse, and I look into de dark — 
for ve vere very raoche on de qui vive, because ve expec de 
'Ingelish to attaque de next day— but I see noting ; but de 
tramp of horse come closer and closer, «ccvd ^\.\^^\.\ ^^^--^ 
' Who is dere ?^ and de tramp oi de \vox^^ ^\.«^. ^^ ^vsxi. 
forward, and den I see Ingelish otCissAi o\ c^n^^^^"^^* 
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address him, and tell him he is in our lines, but I do not 
vant to mek him prisonair — ^for you must know dat he ws 
prisonair, if I like, ven he vos vithin our line; He is very 
polite — he say, ' Bien oblig^—bon enfant ; ' and ve tek off our 
hat to each ozer. ' I aff lost my roat/ he say ; and I say, 
' Yais ' — bote I vill put him into his roat ; and so I a^ 
for a moment, pardon, and go back to my caporal^ and tell 
him to be on de qui viae till I come back. De Ingelish 
offisair and me talk very plaisant vile ve go togezer down 
de leetel roat, and ven ve come to de turn, I say, * Bon 
soir, Monsieur le Capitaine — dat is your vay/ — He dcu 
tank me, vera moche like gentilman, and vish he coot 
mek me some return for my ginirositi, as he please to say 
— and I say, ' Bah I Ingelish gentilman vood do de same 
to French offlsair who lose his vay.'- — ' Den come here/ 
he say, * bon enfant, can you leave your post for 'aff an 
hour ? ' — ' Leave my post ? ' I say. — ' Yais,' said he, 
' I know your army has not moche provision lately, and 
maybe you are ongrie ? ' — ' Ma foi, yaLsf,' said I ; ' I aff 
naut slips to my eyes, nor meat to my stomach, far more 
dan fife days.' — ' Yell, bon enfant,* he say, * come vis me, 
and I vill gif you goot supper, goot vine, and goot velcome.* 
— 'Coot I leave my post?' I say. — He say, ' Bah!— 
Caporal take care till you come back/ By gar, I coot 
naut resist — he vos so vairg moche gentUman, and / vos 
so ongrie — I go vis him — ^not fife bunder yarts — ah ! bon 
Dieu — how nice I In de comer of a leetel ruin chappel, 
dere is nice bit of fire, and hanjg on a string before it, de 
half of a kid — oh del I de smell of de ros-bif was so pice— 
I rub my hands to de fire — I sniff de cuisine — I see in 
anozer corner a couple bottels of wine — sacre ! it Vos all 
watair in my mouts I Ve sit down to suppair— I nevair' 
did ate so moche in my life. Ve did finish d^ bones, and 
vosh down all mid ver good wine — excellent / Ve drink de 
toast — d la gloire — and ve talk of de campaign.— Ve drink 
d la Patrie, and den / tink of la belle France and ma douce 
amic— and /ze flissel * Got safe de king.'--:-Ve den drink 
d Vamitii, and shek hands over dat fire in goot frainship,— 
dem two hands dat might cross de swords in de morning. 
Yais, sair, dat was fine— 'twas galliard — ^^'twas le vrai 
chivalrie ; two soldier ennemi to share de same kid, drink 
de same wine, and talk like two friends. Veil, I got dcp 
so sleepy dat my eyes, go blink, blink, and my goot friencl 
says to me, ' Sleep, old ieWow \ IVxvo^ ^wv «.fL ^ot hard 
fare of late, and you are tvced; ^\e^'^> /sO^.Nsi c^^tV. \k>\ 
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to-nigh ty and I will call you before dawn.' Sair, I vos so 
tired, I forgot my duty, and fall down fast asleep. Veil, 
sair, in de night de pickets of de two armie get so close, 
and mix up, dat some shot gets fired, and in von moment 
all in confusion. I am shake by the shoulder — I wake like 
from dream — I heard sharp fusillade — ^my friend cry, ' Fly 
to your post, it is attack I '—We exchange one shek of de 
band, and I run off to my post. Oh del ! — it is driven 
in — I see dem fly. O/i, mon desespoir d ce moment-Id ! 
I am ruin — deshonori — I rush to de front— I rally mes braves 
— ^ve stand I — ^ve advance 1 1— ve regain de post 1 1 1 — I am 
safe III De /usz7/ade cease— it is only an affair of outposts. ^ 
I tink I am safe — I tink I am very fine fellow-^ but 
Monsieur V Aide-Major send for me and he speak — 

" ' Vere vos you last night, sair ? ' 

" * I mount guard by de mill.' 

" 'Are you sure? ' 

*' ' Out, monsieur.' 

" ' Vere vos you when your post vos attack ? ' 

" I saw it vos no use to deny any longer, so I confess 
to him everything. ' Sair,' said he, ' you rally your men 
very good, or you should be shot. Young man, remember,' 
said he— rl will never forget his vorts — * young man, vine 
is goot — slip is goot — goat is gooti—^but honners is betters ! * " 

" A capital story, Randal," cried Dick ; " but how much 
of it did you invent ? " 

" 'Pon my soul, it is as near the originsd as possible." 

*" Besides, that is not a fair way of using a story," said 
the doctor. " You should take a story as you get it, 
and not play the dissector upon it, mangling its poor body 
to discover the bit of embellishment upon it ; and as long 
as a raconteur maintains vraisemblance, I contend you are 
bound to receive the whole as true." ; 

" A most author-like creed, Doctor," said Dick ; "you 
are a story-teller yourself, and «ater upon the defence of 
your craft with great spirit." 

"And justice, too," said the squire; "the Doctor is 
quite right." 

" Don't suppose I can't see the. little touches of the 
artist," said the doctor ; " but so long as they are in keep- 
ing with the picture I enjoy them ; for instance, my friend 
Randal's touch of the Englishman * fissling God safe de 
King ' is very happy: — quite in charactet." 

" Well, good or bad, the story \iv s\3l\>^\.«x\^^ Ns. \x\^^r 
said Randal, " and puts the EnglistoaOTL vcl ^ ^-wb ^^^^"^ «^ 
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view — a generous fellow, sharing his supper with his enemy, 
whose sword may be through his body in the next moming^s 
* affair.' " 

" But the Frenchman was generous to him first," re- 
marked the squire. 

" Certainly— I admit it," said Randal. " In short, they 
were both fine fellows." 

** Oh, sir," said Father Phil, " the French are not de- 
ficient in a chivalrous spirit. I heard once a very pretty 
little bit of anecdote about the way they behaved to one 
of our regiments on a retreat in Spain." 

" Your regiments ! " said Moriarty, who was rather 
fond of hitting hard at a priest when he could ; " a regi- 
. ment of friars, is it ? " 

" No, Captain, butof soldiers; and it's going through a river 
they were, and the French, taking advantage of their help- 
less condition, were peppering away at them hard and fast." 

** Very generous, indeed I " said Moriarty, laughing. 

" Let me finish my story. Captain, before you quiz it. 
I say they were peppering them sorely While they were 
crossing the river, until some women, the followers of 
the camp, ran down, poor creatures, to the shore, and the 
stream was so deep in the middle they could scarcely 
ford it; so some dragoons, who were galloping as hard 
as they could out of the fire, pulled up On seeing the con- 
dition of the womenkind, and each horseman took up 
a woman behind him, though it diminished his own power 
of speeding from the danger. The 'moment the French 
saw this act of mknly courtesy they ceased -firing, and 
gave a cheer for the dragoons ; and as long as the women 
were within gun-shot, not a trigger was pulled in the 
French line, but volleys of chifeers, inst^jad' of ball cart- 
ridge, were sent after the brigade, till all the wortien were 
over. ;Now wasn't that generous ? " • 

" 'Twas a handsome thing ! " was the Universal reftiark. 

'* And faith, I can tell you. Captain Mdriarty, the army 
took advantage of it; for there was a great struggle to 
have the pleasure of the ladies' company over the river." 

" I dare say. Father Phil," said the squire, laughing. 

" Thfoth, Squire," said the padre, *' fond of the girls as 
the soldiers have the reputation of being, they never liked 
them better than that same day." 

" Yes, yes," said Moriarty, a little piqued, for he rather 
affected the *' darc-devU," ** 1 ^^^ ^ow TCkfcasL'XiCk \SL%kLuate 
that we soldiers fear ftte." 
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,." Ldid not say fear^.Cfiptain; l)^^t t^y'd like to get 
out, of jt, fpf, ail that, ^g^^s^iaU blam^i:to them— aren't 
they flesh ^n^hloodi^lik^ qi^rsplves ? " , r 

'* Not a bit }}ke you/'^ sijid J^c^riarty*. • " You isleek and 
sraooth ^entleipeij, who, live ip. ii;w^urj(QUA{ j^age, know 
little of ^ sQldi€rr>,dangei:^pr fe^ingsf/' 

T-* Captain* we aU.havj^ qur da»gj&rs..to,go through; 
and may;b^ a jjwdest has as mwy as: a^. soldier; and- we 
only show a difli^jrenc^ of taste, after. all>. in the sjeiection." 

" Weil, Father -Blake^ all I. know i§ that ^ true soldier 
fears nothing I " ^aid Mpriarty, with energy.. , 

" Maybe so," answered Father Phil quietly. 

•' It is quite dear^.howevf?:," ^aid Mmipihy, *• that war, 
with aP its horrqrs^ o^ cgll p^t : occasionally the fiher 
teelings of;Our i^atures; hut ;ft fe ijtmlyi such f adeeming 
traits as those we have heard whipV qw rfjcorjicileius to it. 
I remember having heard an in^dtflprt.. of war myself, iwhich 
affected jjie ,inuci^,'' said Mpfphy, who eftUght th^e infection 
of military anecdote, which dFCled th§ tat>le ; and indeed 
there is no more catching theme can be started amotig men, 
for it may be wmarke^ t^at/^b^nev»r it is bFoached it 
flows on until it is ra|:her more than tim^ tq go to the ladies. 

*' It Yfas iii the earlier pprtion^ tfee m^emoi^bLe day of 
Waterloo," said JVJurphy, " that ,a, young officer of the 
Guards. receited^, wound. >which J^roiight himito the ground. 
His companions rusj^ed -^9?!, to :th# occupation of some 
point their :dej5p^rate,,Yai/(^pi?iv\i$^S/C9jl.ed on to carry; and 
he wa? lef t> ^utteriy i^Licmbl^ tp rise, . lor the ' waund was 
in his foot. He lay fprscwe hours,with tiie titunder of 
that terribifj day rii^g^gitarQui^d Wm, and many a 'rush 
of hqrse and fpot had pa^%^ clo^Pi^bBside bim. . Towardis 
the close of the day he saw ppe pf the Black Brufeslviclc 
dragoons appyoapl^ing, whp><toew rein a* his eye oaiight 
the young Guarfl^man, paie an^.ajiaostf acting,, oh the 
ground, jt^ . jdighted, an<l\ finding thft officer yras not 
mortally wounded* he asrfsted Jbim tO; rise, lifted him 
into biJ5 sad(^e, ai^d helped i.tp supppptrhim there- while 
he walked bjeside hinpi tp theE^^isbirear. , The Brunswicker 
waf^j.nn !ols4 man; his. brow and? moustache were grey; 
d^pair Wi^ i^^i^ Sji^nkfn eycj and irom time tp time. he 
looked up/Jwith^an expression, of ; the deepest yearning 
into the fa^fC of tlie youpg soldier, who sawf big tears rolling 
down the veteran's cheek whil^ be gaz^d uponhtoL. 

" * You seem in bitter sprrow, my Wxvd U\fe\i^> ^^^^"^"^ 
^triplmg. 
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" ' No wonder,' answered the old man, with a hollow 
groan. ' I and my three boys were hi tlie same reghnent 
— they were alive the morning of Lighy' — I am cMdiess 
to-day. But I have revenged theriil ' he s^id fiercely, 
and as he spoke he held o^t his sword, which was liten^ 
red with blood. ' But, oh ! that ¥ill not bring me back 
my boys* I ' he oxdaimed; relapsing into hi$^ sorrow. 'My 
three gallant boys I ' — and again he^ wept bitterly, tJD, 
clearing his eyes fi*om the tears, ^ and looking up in the 
young soldi^'s handsdme face,' he said tenderly, ' You 
are like my youngest one, ahd I couid not let you lie on 
the field.'" > '; - '' v 

Even the rfiaUcking' Murphy's '^yes were moist as he 
recited i:his anecdote'; %nd as for Father Phil, he was 
quite melted, etaciiltitiag in an undertone, "Oh, my poor 
fellow 1 ^ my poor fallow I ' • ' 

"So there/' said Mftrphy,- "is ah example of a man, 
with revenge -ihv his he^u-t^ and his right arm tir^ with 
slaughter, suddenly melted ifito gentleness by k resemblance 
tohischfid.^' '- 

M 'Xis very touching, but very' skA/' saitf the squire. 
. " My dear sir/' said the doctor, with his ]^ectiliar dry- 
ness, '■ sadness fef tie principiillruii which Warfare must 
ever produce. YOu may talk of ^orjr as Ibng as you like, 
but you cannot have your laurel without ybtir eypress; 
and though you may select ceitainbits of sentiment out 
of a m^s of horrors, if you aUOW me, I wfll ^ve you one 
little story ¥i^ich sha'n't keep you long, and will serve 
as a comnfientary upon Wai* and gloty in general. 

"At the peace- of 1803, I happened to be travelling 
tlirough a to¥m in France, where a certain count I knew 
resided. I waited upon him, and he recdved me mest 
cordially, and invited me to dinner. I made the excuse 
that I was only i en routt, and supplied with but travelling 
costume^ and therefore not fit to present iriys^ amongst 
the guests of such a house as hid. • He assured me I shoidd 
, only meet his own family, and pledged himself for Madame 
la Comtesse being Williiig to 'wafve the ceremony of a 
grande toilette. I went to the hotel at the appointed hour, 
and as I passed through the Kail ibaught a glas^ce at the 
dining-room, and saw a very long table laid. On arriving 
at the reception-room, I taxed the Count with having 
broken faith with me, and was about niakihg niy excuses 
to tZie Countess, wben-sYie a^sxvi^^ Tafc \3a& Oi\uit had 
dealt honestly by me, loi lYiat 1 '^^'^ XXi^ w^^ ^^\. \ft 
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join the fa!inily party. Well, we sat down to dinner, 
three-and-twenty persons ; myself, the Count and 
Goiintess, and their twenty children, and a more lovely 
family I never saw ; he a man in the vigour of life, she 
a still attractive woman, and these their offspring lining 
the table, where the happy eyes of father and mother 
^anced with pride and affection from one side to the 
other on these future staffs of their old age. Well, the 
peace ofr Ainiens was of short duration, aild I saw no 
more of trie Count till Napoleon's abdication. Then I 
visited France again, ahd saw my old friend. But it was 
a sad sight, sir, 'in that same honse^ wHere little more 
than ten yelars before I had seen the bloom and beauty 
of twenty Children, to sit down with three — all he had 
left him. His sons had fallen in battle — his daughters 
had died widowed^ leaving but orphans. And thus it was 
all over France. While ttie public voice* shouted ' Glory,' 
wailing was in her homes. Her temple of victory was filled 
with trophies, but her hearths wfere miide desolate." * ' 

*' Still, si^, a time soldier ■ fears nothing," repeated 
Moriartyi ; , 

" Bditketshln/' said Fsiiher Phil. "Faith, I hkve been 
in places of danger you'd be glad to get out of,^I can tell 
you, as bowld as you are. Captain.'* 

** You'll pardon me for doubting you, Father Blake,"" 
said Moriarty, rather huffed. 

" Faith, then, you wouldn't like to be where 1 was 
be?fore I came here ; that is, in a mud c^bin, where I was 
giving the last rftes to six people dying in the typhus fever."" 

" Typhus I " exclaimed Moriarty, growing pale, and 
instinctively withdrawing his chair as far as he could from 
the padre beside whom he sat. 

"Ay, typhus, sir ; nlost inveterate typhus." 

" Gracious Heaven I " said Moriarty, rising, " how can 
you do such a dreadful thing as run the risk of bearing 
infection into society ? " 

"I thought soldiers were not afraid of anything,"^ said 
Father Phil, laughhig at him ; and the rest of the party 
joined in the merriment. 

" Fairly hit, Moriarty," said Dick. 

'''Nonsense I " said Moriarty, " when I spoke of danger, 
I meant such open danger as — in short, not such insidious, 
lurking abomination as infection ; for t coivletv^ \Xv^- — -^^ 

" Sajrno more, Randal," said GrcwWivg,, " ^o>alx:^ ^otaV 
-^Father Phil has floored you." 
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" I deny it," said Moriarty warmly ; but t^e more he 
denied it tlje more evejry one lauglied at hiftu 

"You're more frightened tli^p hurt,. Moriarty/' said 
the squire; "for thf best of the joke is, Father Phil 
wasn't in coii,tact with, typhus at all, but was riding with 
me,-r-^and 'tis but a joke." ... ». : 

Here they all roarecj at Moriarty, who was excesssively 
angry, but felt him3elf in such a ridiculous iX9&ition Jthat 
he could not quarrel with anybody. j , 

" Pardon me, my dear Qsiptain," said; the Fatter. 
" I only wanted to shoy you tbat a. poor priest has to run 
the risk of his life just as inuch as the boldest soldier o! 
them all. But don't you thinkuow. Squire, i?^e ought to }oin^ 
the ladies <? I'm sure the tay will be. tirpji w^^^^& t9^ *^s." 
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Mrs. Egan was eugagi^ with some < needle- worl^ and 
Fanny turning :0y«r th^ le^yc^. of s| nuisio-booH^ and 
occasionally humming some bars of her favourite iongs, 
as the genfelei^e;n came i»to. the draw,in^-rqon[i/5 Fanny 
rose fron^ the piagtioforte as they (M?teye<L , . 

" Oh, Miss Dawson^'' .^xclaimV^ Moris^rjty^ "why 
tantalise us so,niuch as ;to let us see you ^ted in that 
place where you can render so ipfich deliglit, only to 
leave ft ;^s we e^^te;" ? " ; . ^ , • 

Fanny turned of! the Qap tain's floum 
a few lively wor4s and ar^mile,, an4 %o6k }xef^ seat at the 
t^a-table to do the honoufs. • . , 

''The Captam,'' said Father; PhU to the, 4^^^^ "is 
equally great in love or war." . . . 

'* And knows about as little, of one as the ^h^r/r said 
the doctor ; " his, attacks are too open," >: '^ 

" And therefore easily fo&ed," said Fat?i^r Phil, f *' Hovr 
that pretty creature, with the turn of. a word an<Ji a curl 
of her lip, upset hipi that^tinae I Oh,., what a powerful 
thing a woman's smile is^ Doctor 1 \I often; congratulate 
myself that my calling puts all such ijaund^ne^ follies arid 
attractions out of my way, when I see and Ifnqw what 
fools wise men are sometimes ipade by silly girls. Oh, 
it is fearful, Doptor ; though,, of course, pa^t of the 
mysterious dispensation of an all-wise Prbvidpnce;" 

''Is it that fools should Yiav^ XYi^ xskas^Wi *^ " injquired 
the doctor drily, with a laischieNOU^ qvver^ Vxt\v\^ «^^^^^<8^,. 
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"Tut^ tut, tut, Doctor," replied Father Phil im- 
patiently; "you know well enough what I mean, and 
I won't allow you to engage me in one of your ingenious 
battles ol words. I speak of that wonderful influence 
•of the weaker sex over the stronger, and how the word of 
a rosy lip Outweighs sometimes the resolves of a furrowed 

brow ; and how the Pooh I pooh I Fm making a fool 

of myself talking to you ; — ^but to make a long story short, 
I would rather wrastle out a logical dispute any day, or a 
tough argument of one of the Fathers, than refute some 
absurdity which fell from a pretty mouth with a smile 
on it." t 

" Oh, I quite agree ^ith you," said the doctor, grin- 
ning, "that the fathers are not half such dangerous 
customfers as the daughters." 

"Ah, go along with you. Doctor I " said Father Phil, 
with a good-iiumoured laugh. " I see you are in one 
of your mischievous nK)od)s, and «o Fll have nothing more 
to say to yott" ^ 

The Father turned away to join th'6 squire, while the 
doctor took a seat near Fanny Dawson, and enjoyed a 
quiet little bit of conversation with her, while Moriarty 
was turning over the leaves of her album ; but the brow 
of the captain, who affected a taste in poetry, became 
knit, and his lip assumed a contemptuous curl as he perused 
some Ikles, and asked- Fanny whose was the composition. 

" I forget," was Fanny's answer. ' 

" I don't wonder," said Moriarty ,' '* the author is not 
worth remembering, for they are very rough." 

Fanny did not seem pleased with the criticism, tod 
said that \^^en sung to the measure of the air written 
down on the opposite page they were Vei^ flowing. 

" But the principal phrase, the ' refrain,' I may say, is 
so vulgar," added Moriarty, returning to the charge. " The 
gentleman says, ' What would you do ? ' and the lady 
answers, ' That's what Fd do.^ Do you call that poetry ? " 

"I don't call </ia/ poetry," said Fanny, with some 
emphasis on the word; " biit if -you connect those two 
phrases with what is intermediately- written, and read 
all in the spirit of the entire of the verses, I think there 
is poetry. in th^m,— but if not poetry, certainly feeling/*' 

" Can you tolerate * That's what Fd do ' ?— the pert 
answer of a housemaid." 

" A phrase in itself homely," answet^^^«?wK^, " tsns^ 
become elevated by the use to Nvliich it \& a^^Wfc^'* 
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"Quite true, Miss Dawson," said the doctor,' Joii^g 
in the discussion ; " but what are these lines which excite 
Randal's ire ? " 

" Here they are,^' said Moriarty; " I will read them, if 
you allow me, and then judge between Miss Dawson and 
me. 

* What will you do, love, w^en I am gc^ng. 
With white sail flowing. 

The seas beyond 7 
What will you do, love, when — ■, — ^ " 

" Stop, thief I— stop, thief I " cried the doctor. '* Why, 
you are robbing the poet of his reputation as fast as you 
can. You don't attend to the rhythm of those lines,— 
you don't give the ringing of the verseJ' . 

" That's just what I have said, in other words," said 
Fanny, " When sung to the melody they are smooth." 

" But a good reader. Miss Dawson," said the doctor, 
" will read verse with the proper accent, just as a musician 
would divide it into bars ; but my friend Randal there, 
though he can tell a good story, and hit off prose very 
well, has no more notion of rhythm 6t poetry, than new 
beer has of a holiday." 

" And why, pray, has not new beer a notion of a 
holiday ? " 

" Because, sir, it works of a Sunday." 

" Your beer may be new. Doctor, but your joke is not,— 
I have seen it before, in some old form.*' 

" Well, sir, if I foi^nd it in its old form, like a hare, and 
started it fresh, it may do for folks to run after as well as 
anything else. But you sha'n't escape your misdemeanour 
in mauling those verses as you have done, by finding 
fault with my joke redivivu^. You read those lines, sir, 
like a bellman, without any attention to metre." 

" To be sure," said Father Phil, who had been listening 
for some time ; " they have a ring in them- " 

" Like a pig's nose," said the doctor. 

" Ah, be alsy," said Father Phil. " I say they have 
a ring in them like an owld Latin canticle — 

* What u^ you do, love, when I am ^-ing. 
With white sail flow-ing, 

The says he-yond ? * 
That's it 1" 

" To be sure," said the doctor. ** I vote for the 
Father's reading them out on the spot." 
"Pray do. Mister BlaViey' ^a\d¥aiT«v^. * 
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" Ah, Miss Dawson, what have I to do with reading love 
verses ? " 

" Take the book, sir," said Growling, " and show me 
you have some faith ii;i your own sayings by obeying a 
lady directly." 

" Pooh I pooh I ** said the priest* 

" You won't refuse me? "said Fanny in a coaxing tone. 

*' My dear Miss Dawson,", said the padre. 

" Father Phil!** said Fanky^ with one of her rosy smiles. 

"Oh, wow I wow I wow 1 " ejaculated the priest in 
an amusing embarrassment,^ — " I see you will make me 
do whatever you like." So Father Phil gave the rare 
example of a man acting up to his own theory, and could 
not resist the demand that came from a pretty mouth. 
He too^L^ the. book, ajad read the lines ,wjth much feeling, 
but ^th an observance of rhythni so grotesque^ that it 
must be given in his own manneir. 

WHAT WILLXOU DO, LOVE ? . 

•;.:."'-; '"r- ' ■■! '''.-.■'■ '' 

" What will you do, love, when I am go-ing. 

With whit6 Bail fidw-ihg:, ' 
.. r The-seas be^yarwf ? - V 

What ic^ you efo, lqye,:w4Eken:wayeB di-v«fe uis, : 
And ficien^ «Wr; i^ide us, 
: Fot h&Bg fond V\ 

'* Thbugh waves di-tmic ij8, and friends be cfei-ding, 
; In faith a-&fvding, ^ 

} . ril still be frwc; 

And ril pray for thee on the stormy o-ceaBtn, 
In deep de-vohtion ; — 
'" ''' ;. ,, Th&Va what VU do y** . 

...■': n ■.■! -^ ^ 

** What would you do, love, if distant /{-dings 
Thy fond con-^-diAgs • 

Should Muder-mine ; 
And I, a-ftt-ding 'neath sultry skies. 

Should think other ,eye5 

Were as bright as thine ? " 

*• Oh, name it not ^ though gtrilt and siame 
Were on thy name, 

Fd still be true; 
But that heart of thine, should another share it> 
I could not beaTlV. •, — 
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" What would you do, love, when, home re-lwrn-lng, . 
With hopes high hutTi-vag, 

Wiitt wealth ior you, — 
If my barkf that bound-eiA o*er foreign foam. 
Should be lost near home ;— 

Ah, what would yon do t " 

" So thou wert spar-ed, I*d bless the mor-row* 
In want and Mr-tow, 

That left me you ; 
And rd welcome thee from the wasting &tZ-low, 
My heart thy pil-low !— • 

That's «*<« I'd do r' 

"Well done, padre 1" said the doctor,— " with good 
etnphasis and discretion.*' ' 

" And now, my dear Miss Dawson,'* said Father Phil, 
" since I've read the lines at your high bidding, will you 
sing them for me at my hiimble asking ? " 

" Very antithetically put, indeed," said Fanny ; " but 
you must excuse me." 

" You said there was a tune .to it," 

" Yes; but I promised Captain Moriarty to sing him 
thiSy** said Fanny, going ovet' to the pianoforte, and laying 
her hand on an open musiC'book. 

"Thanks, Miss Dawson," said Moriarty, following fast. 

Now, it was not that Fanny Dawson liked the captain 
that she was going to sing the song; but she thought he 
had been rather "mobbed" by the doctor and padre 
about the reading of the verses, and it was her good 
breeding which made her pay this little attention to the 
worsted party. She poured forth her sweet voice in 
a simple melody to the following words : — 

SAY NOT MY HEART IS COLD 

■ I 
** Say not my heart is cold, 
Becau^ of a silent tongue ; 
The hite o| faultless mould 
In silence oft hath hung. 
The fountain soonest spent 

Both babble down th^ steep ; 
But the fstream V^^aX vixx 'went 
Is silent, 8tco|vg, and doe^. 
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' n 

The tharm of a isecret life 

Is given to choicest things : — 
Of flowers, the fragrance rife ■ 

If. wafted: on yiewl^s wings ; 
Wq see not the charmed air 

Bearing^ some witchiiig sound ; ; ' 
■ And ocean deep is where 
. The pearl of price is found, 

. . ■• m ' ''■:' '..'^ '■■-■■ ■. 
Where are the stars by <lay ? 
' They buni, thongh all ttnseef);''' 'n ; 
' And lovQ of purest ra^ ' i 

Js ^ like Uie stars, ;I ween;: . 
Unmark'd is the 'gentle Ught. r 

, . Wben thfi sunshine qf joy appeai^s. 
But, ever, in sorrow's night, ^ 
'Twill glitter uj)on. my ^tears ! " 

''^Well, Randal, does that jpoem satisfy' jf our critical 
taste ? — of the singing there can be but one .opinion." 

"Yes, I think it pretty," said Moriarty, " but there 
is one word in thefesf verse I object to." 

" Which is that ? " inquired Gro^wliirg. 

" Ween," said the other ; " ' the stars, I ween,* I object 

'to.^ ■ ■'' '/ - '. ]■/ '' , ':" ' ;'■'■ ■ "• 

"Don't yotf see the meaning ot that?" inquired the 
doctor. '^''*' I think it a! Tery happy allusiohl" 

" I don't see any allusion whatever," said the critic. 

'* Don't you see the poet afluded to the stars in the 
milky way, and says, therefore. The stars I wean ?" 

" Bah I bah I Doctor," exclaimed the critical captain ; 
" you are ill one of your quizzing moods to-rii^ht, and 
'tis in vain to expect a serious answer from you." /He 
turned on ills heel as he spoke and went away. 

" Moriarty, you know. Miss Daws6n, is a man who 
affects a horror of puns, and therefore I 'Always punish 
him. with as many as I can," said the doctor, who>ras 
left by Moriarty's* sudden pique to the enjoyment of a 
pleasant chat with F^nny, and he was sorry when the 
hour arrived which disturbed it by the breaking up of 
the party and the departure of the guests. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

When the Widow Rooney was forcibly ejected from the 
house of Mrs. James C§sey, and found that Andy was 
not the possessor of that lady's charms, she posted off 
to Neck-or-No thing Hall to hear the full and true account 
of the transaction from Andy himself. On arriving at 
the old iron gate, and pulling the loud bell, the savage old 
janitor spoke to her between the bars, and told her to 
*' go out o' that." Mrs. Rooney thought- Fate was using 
her hard in decreeing she was to receive denial at every 
door, and endeavoured to obtain a parley with the gate- 
keeper, to which he seemed no w^y* inclined. 

" My name's Roori^y, sir,-' ' 

" There's plenty bad 6' the name,'' vyas the civil re- 
joinder. 

" And my son's in Squire 6'Grady's sarvice, sir." 

" Oh — ^you're the mothyer of the beauty , we call Handy 

—eh?" '" \ '. ... ,. ', " ;, ; :. 

" Yis, sir." ■ V. . , . 

" Well, he left the service yistherday^^' ^ 

" Is it lost the place ? " , ; . 

"Yis.". _ - ;. ■ ■, • ' : .'■: ,'■;'■ • ,^;-: . 

" Oh dear I — Ah, sir, let me up to the house and spake 
to his honour, and ms^be hje'U t^e back t^ boy," : 

"He doesn't want any more s^ry^nts at all— for he?s 
dead." ' ^, 

" Is it Squire p'Grady dead?" . 

" Ay — did you never hear of a dead, squire before ? " 

"What did he dip of, sir ^,". ' >//. 

" Find out," said the sulky Ijrutt^, walking back into 
his den. . . . ^ ^ ' 

It was true— the renoi^ed O'Grgdy wasuQ^piorc, The 
fever., which had set in from his " t^rojled bones," , which 
he would have in ^pite of anybody,, was fpuri4 disicult of 
abatement; and the impossibility pf keeping him quiet, 
and his fits of passipn, aiid consequent fresh supplies of 
" brpiled bones,^' rendered the , . malady unmanageable: ; 
and the veiy day after Andy had lief t , the. housj^ t^ie fever 
took a bad turn, and in f our-andrtw^ty ,^purs the, stormy 
O'Grady was at peac^. 

What a sudden change fell upon the house 1 All the 

wedding paraphernalia which had been brought down 

lay neglected in the rooms, ^Yiex^ VX. \ksA \i^«i3L \>cl^ ^\i\5.ct 
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of the preceding. day '9 admiration. . The deep,, absorbing, 
silent grief of the wife — the more audible sorrow; of the 
girls — the subdued wildness of the reckless boys, as they 
trod silently past the chamber where theyi no longer might 
dread veproot ioj their noise,*-T^all this was less touching 
than the effect the event had upon the old dowager mother. 
Whae the.scsnses of.othws were stunned by the blow, hers 
became awakened by the shock ; aiR her absurd aberration 
passim away^. a^d she? sat, in intellectual self-possession, 
by the side of her son's death-^bed, whkh she never left 
.imtil he was laid in his cofiim <He>was the first and the 
last of her sons. She had now none but grandchildren to 
loolf uppn-rthe intcarmediate generation had passed away, 
and the gap yawned fearfully b^ore her. It restored her, 
for the time,, pffffectly to her senses*; and Ehe ^ave the 
necessary directions on :the melancholy occasion, and 
^superintended aU the sad.iceremiOnials befitting the time, 
with a calm and dignified resi^ation which impressed 
all aroundiher with wonder and respecL i 

Superadded to the dismay whidbk the death of the head 
of a family produces, was the terrible fear which existed 
that O'Grady's body would be seized for debt— a barbiarous 
practice which, shame to say^is^ still permitted. This 
fear made great precaution necessary, to prevent persons 
approaching the house, and f accounts for the extra gruff- 
ness of the gate porter. The, wild body-guatd of the 
wild chief was on doubly -active duty ; and after f oiir- 
and-twenty<hour3 had passed over the reckless <boys, the 
interest they took iniSharing. and directing this watch 
and ward seemed to outweigh all sorrowful consideration 
•4or the death cff their, fiather. 'As for Gustavus, the con- 
sciousness of being now thi^ inast^ of Nedc-or-Nothing 
Hall was appasrent in a boy not y^t fifteen ; and not only 
in himself, but in the grey-headed retainers rf}out him, 
this might be seen : there was a shade more of deference — 
the boy was. merged i»'- the young master." But we.nlust 
leave the house ofsmoutnii^g for thci present, and follow 
the Widow, Rooneyy who, as she tramped her way home- 
ward, was increasing in hldeousness of visage every hour. 
Her nose was twice its usual dimensions, and one eye was 
perfectly, useless in. showing her the road* At last^ how- 
ever, as evening was closing, she reached her ca2>in, and 
there was Andy, arrived bdfore h^r, and telling Oonah, 
his cousin, all his misadventures ot the l^t^e.^tov.% ^«?3 , 

The history was stopped for a. ^YiVVt \i^ XXifc\t ^^cfi^»^^^ 
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explanations and cbndohenoes With Mris. Rooney, On the 
^! cruel way her'poorface was used." 

'* And who done it at all ? ^' said Oonath* 

" Who^ but T that bom divil, Matty* Dwyet^— and sure 
they towld mo^you wefe msuried to her,- sfaid she to Andy. 

** Sot I w ao " said Andyy beginning Che^iaccount of 
his misfortunes afresh to his motfier, who from time to 
timewduld bre^ in ^th indlscHthinat^ maledictions on 
Andy," as well as his forsworn damsel; and when the 
account was ended, she poured bnt a torrent of abuse 
upon her unfortunate forsaken son, which riveted him to 
the floor in utter amazement. ' 

'* I thought ra get pity her^ at afll events," said poor 
Andy ; " but instead o' thiat it's'the w<»^t word, and the 
hardest naihe ki your jaw, you hkvei »fo# me." 

" And sarve you rights yotf dirty cup," said his mother.^ 
.^ I ran oil tike a tool wt^n I'heerd of your good fortune, 
and see the condition tfiat baggage left me In-^^^my teetft 
knocked in, and my CQre knocked out, and all for your 
foolery, because yoM co«ldn*t keep what you got." 

"Sure, mother^ r ten you^ -" 

*' Howld yWn^ tongue, yod ()mtfdAaunl^--And then I 
go to Squire O'Grady'sito look for yon, and there 1 hear 
you lost //w^ place, t0O/' 

" Faix, it's little loss," said Andy. 

" That's all you know aibout it, you goose— ycm lose 
the place just when the man's defad, and you'd have had 
a shuit 6' moumin'. Oh, you are the most nii^fortunate 
divil> Andy Rokwiey, this day in* Irelani^^why did I rear 
your at all ?^' :' ; ■ / 

'* Squire O'Grady dead I "^ said; Andy ^in surprise, and 
also 'with regret for his late master.' ^ 

" Yi»--a;nd you've lost th€ mouriiin'-^aftgh 1 " 

" Oh, the poor Squi^ei" said Andy. 

Ml?he aigant new ^liothes I " igf itobled Mrs. Rooney. 
"And then luck tumbles intd- your 'way, such as man 
never had ^ without- d place, 01? 'a fap to bless yourself 
with,^ you get a rich man's daugHterior you^ wife, and 
you let her slip- through your flngers.*' 

',^' How could I.h»lp it? "said Aridy. '^ 

"Augh Ir^yoii bothered thie job just the >vay you do 
everything,**^ Said his mother. 

" Sure 1 1 was civil. spoken to her." » 

"Aughl". said his 'mother. -■ 

. ^'And t<A«c%|io liberty;" ' v >^ 
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'• You goose I " 

" And called her Miss." 

" Oh, indeed, you missed it altogether." 

" And said I wasn't desarvin' of hex:." 

"That was thrue — but you should not have iowid her 
so. Make a woman think you're betther than her, and 
she'll like you." / . 

*' And, sure, when I endayvoured to inake myself agree- 
able to her— — " 

** Endayvoured I " repeated the old womfin contemp- 
tuously — " Endayvoured, indeed ! — ^Why didn't you make 
yorurself agreeabl€J at oncet, you popr dirty goose ?— no, 
but you went sneaking about it-^I know as well a$^ if I 
was looking at you — ^ypu . went, imeaking, and sniveljin' 
until the girl took a disgust to you; for there's nothing 
a woman despises so much as shilly-shallying." 

"Sure, you won't hear my deflnce,'' s^id Andy;. 

" Oh, indeed, you're betther at deflnce than attack," 
said his mother. 

\ " Sure the first little civility I wanted to pay her> she 
took up the three-legged stool to me." 

" The divil mend you 1 — And what civility did .you 
offer her? " - 

" I made a grab at her cap, and I thought she'd have 
brained me I '.' 

Opnah set up such a shout of laughter at Andy's notion 
of a civility to a girl, that the conv^rsatign, was stopped 
for some time, and hj^r aunt; remonstrated with her at her 
want of common-sense, or, as she said,^ hadn't she" more 
decency than to laugh at the, poor fool's nonsense ? " 

" What could I do agen the three-legged stool ?" said 
Andy. 

"Where was your own legs, 'and your own arms, and 
your own eyes, and your own tongue^— eh ? " 

" And sure I t^U you it was all ready conthrived,^ and 
James Casey was sent for, and came." 

" Yis," said the mother, " but not for a long time, you 
towld me yourself; and what were .you doing all that 
time ? — Sure, supposing you wor only a new, acquaintance, 
any man worth a day's mate would have discoorsed her 
ov^r in the time, and. made her sinsibje he was the best of 
husbands." 

" I tell you she wouldn't let me have her ear at all," 
said Andy. 

" Nor her cap either," said Oonalii \a\x^^xv%. 
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" And then Jim Casey kem." 

" And why did you let him in ? '* 

" It was she let him in, I tell you.'' 

** And why did you let her ? He was on the wrong 
side of the door — ^that's the outside ; aiM you on the right 
— that^s the inside ; and it was your house, dnd she was 
your wife, and you were her masther, and you had the 
rights of the Chutch, and the rights of the law, and all the 
rights on your side ; barrin' right rayson — that you never 
had ; and sure without thai, what's the use of all the otiier 
rights in tiie world ? '' 

** Sure, hadn't he liis friends, sthronjf, outside ? " 

" No matther, if the d6br wasn't bperiied to theiti, for 
then YOU would have had a stronger fiieM thisin any o' 
them present among them/' ■ r :■ '^ . i 

"Who?" inquked Andy. 

*' The hangman/* answered his mother ; ;*' for breaking 
doors Is hanging matther ; and I say the presence of the 
hangman's always before people when they have such a 
jo]D to do, and makes thein think twice sometimes, before 
they smash once ; and so you had only to keep one woman's 
hands quiet." 

" Faix, some of them would smash a door as soon as 
not," said Andy. ^ 

"Well, then, you'd have the satisfaction of hanging 
them,". said the mother, "and that wotdd'be some con- 
solation. — But even as it is, I'll have law fdr it — I will— 
for the property is yours, anyhow, though the giri is gone— 
and indeed a brazbn baggage she is, and is mighty heavy 
in the hand : — oh, my poor ey6 I — it's like a coal of fire- 
but sure it was worth the risk living withf her for the sake 
of the purty property. And sure I was thinkin' what 
a pleasure it would be living with you, and taachin' your 
wife housekeepin', arid bringin' up the young turkeys 
and the childhre— but, och hone, you'll never tio a bit 
o' good, you that got Sitch careful bringiti' up, Andy 
Rooney I Didn't I tache you manners, yoti dirty hangin- 
bone blackguard? — Didri't I tache you yoiir blessed 
religion ? — ^may the divil sweep you I — ^Did I ever prevent 
you from sharing the lavings of the pratees with the pig ? 
and didn't you often cldne out the pot with him ? arid 
you're no good afther all. I've turned my honest peririy 
by the pig, but I'll never riiake my money of you, Andy 
RooMeyr* • 

There were d6mt mtnxites' ^\ietie^<i ^\\.^x \^\^^ ^Q^^&nt 
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outbreak of Andy's mother, which was broken at last 
by Andy uttering a long sigh and an ejaculation. 

" Och I— it's a fine thing to be a gintleman," said Andy. 

"Cock you up I " said his mother. "Maybe it's a 
gintleman you want to be ;— what puts that in your head, 
yovLomadhaunI** 

" Why, because a gintleman has no hardships com- 
pared with one of uz. Sure, if a gintleman was marri'd 
his wife wouldn't be tuk off f roni him the way mine was." 

" Not so soon, maybe," said the mother drily. 

"And if a gintleman breaks a horse's heart, he's only 
a ' bowld rider J* while a poor sarvant is a ' earless black- 
guard ' for only taking a sweat out of him. If a gintleman 
dhrinks till he can't see a hole in a laddher, he's only ' fresh,' 
—but ' dhrunk ' is the word for a poor man. And if a 
gintleman kicks up a row, he's a * fine sperited fellow,' while 
a poor man is a ' disordherly vagabone ' for the same ; 
and the Justice axes the one to dinner, and sends th' other 
to jail. Oh, faix, the law is a dainty lady ; she takes 
people by the hand who can afford to wear gloves, but 
people with brown fists must keep their distance." 

" I often remark," said his moth^, "that fools spake 
mighty sinsible betimes ; but their wisdom all goes with 
their gab. Why didji't you take & betther grip of your 
luck when you had it ? You're wishing you wor a gintle- 
tn^i, and yet when you ha4 the best part of a gintleman 
(the property, I mane) put into your way, you let it slip 
through your fingers ; and afther lettin' a fellow take a 
rich wife from you, and turn you out of your pwn house^^ 
you sit.down on a stool there, and begin to wish, indeed I— 
you sneaking fool — wish, indeed I-rOch I if you wish with 
one hand, and wash with th' other, which will be clane 
first— eh?" . ^ 

" What could I do agen eight ? " asked Andy. 

"Why did you let them Jn, I say again ?" said the 
mother quickly. 

" Sure the blame wasn't with me," said Andy, " but 
with " 

" Whisht, whisht, you goose I " said his mother. " An 
coorse you'll blame every one and every thing but your- 
self — ' Th^ losing horse Mantes the saddle.* " 

" Well, maybe it's all for the. best," said Andy, " after 
all/' 

" Augh, howld your toague 1 " 

''And if it wasn't to be, how co\Ad \t ^i^ n " 
67— L 
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" Listen to him I " 

" And Providence is over iis all." 

'* Oh yis," said the mother. " When fools mak 
mistakes they lay the blame on Providence. How ha\ 
you the impidence to talk o* Providence in that manner 
— ru tell you where the Providence was. — Provident 
sent you to Jack Dwyer's, and kep Jim Casey away, an 
put the anger into owld Jack's heart, and made the openir 
for you to spake up, aihd gave you a wife — a wife wil 
property! — Ah, therms where the Providence was I — an 
you were the masther of a snug house— that was Pro videnci 
And wouldn't myself have been the one to be helping yc 
in the farm — ^rearing the powlts, milkin* the <iow, maki 
the iligant butther, with livings of butthermflk fot" tfi 
pigs — the sow thriving, and the cocks and hens che^rii 
your heart with their cacklin' — the hatik o' yam bh tl 
wheel, and a hank o' ingins up the chimbley — oh I thai 
what the Providence w6uld have been — ^that would ha 
been Providence indeed ! — but never tell me that Providen 
turned you out of the house ; that yfSLS your o^ goosihe 
umfoodle," 

" Can't he take the Idw 6' them, aunt ? " inquire 
Oonah. 

"To be sure he can^ — and fehall, too^" Said the moth( 
** ril be off to 'torney Murphy to-hiorroi^.^-^ril pursi 
her for my eye, and Andy for the property,- acnd I'll p 
them all in Chancery, the villains I " 

" It's Newgate they ought to be piit in," kaid Andy. 
• "Tut, you fool. Chancery iis worse thah Newgat 
for people sometimes get out of kewgate, but they ne\ 
get out of Chancery, t hear." . > 

As Mrs. Rodney i^poke, the latch bf the door was raise 
and a miserably clad woman entered, closed the do 
immediately after, and placed the bar against it. T 
action attracted the attention of all the inmates of th6 houi 
for the doors of the peasantry are universally left " on t 
latfch," and never secured against intrusion uiitil t 
family go to bed. 

" God save all here I " said the woman, as she a 
proached the fire. * . 

" Oh, is that you, ftagged Nance ? " said Mrs* Roone; 

for that was the unenviable but descriptive title the ne 

comer was known by ; and though she knew it for h 

sobriquet, yet she also knevj Mt^, "Pcot^TLe^ ^^>\ld not c 

her by it if she were not in ^ca ^ \«tcv^«ts ^<i ^aa Xi^^ 
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huml>ly to explain the cause of her visit, ^hen Mrs. Rooney 
broke in gruffly — 

" Oh, you always make out a good ray son for coming ; 
but we have nothing for you to-night." 

" Throth, you do me wrong," said the begga;:, " if you 
thinly I came shooling.* It's only to keep harm from the 
innocent girl here." 

" Arrah, what harm would happen her, woman ?" returned 
the widow savagely, rendered more morose by the humble 
bearing of her against w^iom she directed her severity ; 
as if she got more angry the less the poor creature would 
give her cause to justify her harshijiess. " Isn't she undher 
my roof, here ? " 

"But how long may she be left there?" asked the 
woman significantly. 

" What do you mane, woman ? " 

" I mane, there*s ^ plan to carry her of! from you to- 
night." i 

Oonah grew pale with tlue terror, and the widow 
screeched, after the more approved manner of elderly 
ladies, making believe they are very much shocked, till 
Nance reminded her that crying ^ould do no good, and 
that it was requisite to make some preparation against 
the approaching danger. Various plans were hastily 
suggested, and as hastUy relinquished, till Nance advised 
a measure whiph was deemed the best.^ It was to dress 
Andy in female attire, and let him be carried off in place 
of the girl. Andy roared with laughter at the notipn of 
being made a girl of, and said the. trick would instantly 
be seen through. 

" Not if you act your part well ; just keep down the 
giggle, jewel, and put on a moderate phillelew, and do 
the thing nice and steady, and- you'll be the saving of 
your cousin here." 

" You may deceive them with tli^e dhress ; and / may 
do a bit of a small shilloo, like a colleen in disthress, and 
that's all very well," said Andy, " as far as seeing and 
hearing goes; but when tb^y come to grip me, sure 
they'll find out in a minute." 

" We'll stuff you out well with rags and sthraw, and 
they'll never know the differ — besides, remember the 
fellow that wants a girl never comes for- her hinii€elf,t but 

f Ooing on chance here and there, to pick up 'wV^^. w^a ^"^'a.- 
/ This ia mostly the case. 
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sends his friends for her, and they won*t know the differ- 
besides, they're all dhrunk," 

" How do you know ? " 

" Because they're always dhrunk — that same crew ; 
and if they're not dhrunk to-night, it's the first time in 
their lives they ever were sober. So make haste^ now, 
and put off your coat till we inake a purty young colleen 
out o' you?' 

It occurred now to the widow that it was a service of 
great danger Andy was called on to perform ; and with 
all her abuse of her *' omadhaun," she did not like the 
notion of putting him in the way of losing his life perhaps. 

" They'll murdher the boy, maybe, when they find out 
the chate,'* said the widow. 

" Not a bit," said Nance. 

" And suppose they did,'** said Andy, " I'd rather die, 
sure, than disgrace should fall upon Oonah there." 

" God bless you, Andy 4ear I " said Oonah. " Sure 
you have the kind heart, anyhow ; but I wouldn't for 
the world hurt or harm should come to you on my 
account." 

" Oh, don't be afeard ! " said Andy cheerily ; " divil 
a hair I value all they can do ; so dhress me up at oncet." 

After some more objections on the part of his moth^, 
which Andy overruled, the women all joined in making 
up Andy into as tempting an imitation of feminality as 
they could contrive; but to bestow the roundness of 
outline on the angular form of Andy was no easy matter, 
and required more rags than the house afforded ; so some 
straw was indispensable, which the pig's bed only could 
supply. In the midst of their fears, the women could 
not help laughing as they effected some likeness to their 
own forms, with their stuffing and padding ; but to carry 
off the width of Andy's shoulders required a very ample 
and voluptuous outline indeed ; and Andy could not 
help wishing the straw waS a little sweeter which they were 
packing under his nose. At last, however, after soaping 
down his straggling hair on his forehead, and tying a 
bonnet upon his head to shade his face as much as possible, 
the disguise was completed, and the next ihove was to put 
Oonah in a place of safety. 

" Get up on the hurdle in the corner, under the thatch," 
said Nance. 

" Oh, I'd be afeard o' my \\le to ^\.«5 mX>cLfe\Lw>&^ ^^jS^r 
" You'd be safe enouglv, 1 leW yow^ "s^^NdL^^aRfc^ ** Vst 
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once they sec that fine young woman there/' pointing to 
Andy, and laughing, " they'll be satisfied with the lob 
we've made for them." 

Oonah still expressed her fear of remaining in the cabin. 

" Then hide in the pratee thrench, behind the house." 

" That's better," said Oonah. 

" And now I must be going," said Nance ; " for they 
must not see me when they come." 

" Oh, don't leave me, Nance dear," cried Oonah, " for 
I'm sure I'll faint with the fright when I hear them 
coming, if some one is not with me." 

Nance yielded to Oonah's fears and entreaties ; and 
with many a blessing and boundless thanks for the beggar- 
woman's kindness, Oonah led the way to the little potato 
garden at the back of the house, and there the women 
squatted themselves in one of the trenches and awaited 
the impeding event. 

It was not long in arriving. The tramp of approaching 
horses at a sharp pace rimg through the stillness of the 
night, and the women, crouching flat beneath the over- 
spreading branchies of the potato tops, lay breathless in 
the bottom of the trench, ^as the riders came up to the 
widow's cottage and entered. There they found the 
widow and her pseudo niece sitting at the fire ; and 
three drunken vagabonds, for the fourth was holding the 
horses outside, cut some fantastic capers round the cabin, 
and making a mock obeisance to the widow, the spokesman 
addressed her with — 

" Your sarvant, ma'am I " 

" Who are yiz at all, gintlemin, that comes to my place 
at this time o' night, and what's your business ? " 
- " We want the loan o' that young woman there, ma'am," 
said the rufiian. 

Andy and his mother both uttered small squalls. 

" And as for who we are, ma'am, we are the blessed 
society of Saint Joseph, ma'am, — our coat of arms is two 
heads upon one pillow, and our motty, ' Who's afraid ? — 
hurroo 1 ' " shouted the savage, and he twirled his stick, 
and cut another caper. Then coming up to Andy, he 
addressed him as " young woman," and said there was a 
fine strapping fellow whose heart was breaking till he 
" rowled her in his arms." 

Andy and the mother both acted lYicic' ^otV-s* n^t^ ^f^- 
He rushed to the arms of the old ^omau \ot V^^'^^^'^'^^^.^o^ 
md screeched small, while tbe mdo^ ^YiOXxXfc^ *' tcv\XVv 
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murtherl " at the top of her voice, and did not give «p 
her hold of the make-bdieve young woman until her cap 
was torn half off, and her hair streamed about her face. 
She called on all the saints in the calends, as she knelt 
in the middle of the floor and rocked to and fro, with her 
clasped hands raised to heaven, calling down curses on 
the "villains and robbers" that were tearing her child 
from her, while they threatened to stop her breath alto- 
gether if she did not make less noise ; and in the midst 
of the uproar dragged, off Andy, whose strug^s and 
despair might have excited the suspicion of soberer mea. 
They lifted him up on a stout hofse, in front of the most 
powerful man of the, party, who gripped Andy hard round 
the middle and pushed his horse: to a hand gallop, followed 
by the rest of the party. The proximity of Andy to hfe 
cavaliero made the latter sensible of the bad odour of the 
pig's bed, which formed Andy's luxurious bust ancl bustle; 
but he attributed the unsavoury jscent to a bad breath 
on the lady's part, and wouid, sometimes address his 
charge thus— 

*' Young woman, if you plaze, would you turn your 
face th' other way ? " then in a side soliloquy, — " By 
jaker, I wondher a| Jack's taste^— she's a fine lump of a 
girl, but her breath is murdher intirely— ^phew I — ^young 
woman, turn away your face, or by this and that I'll 
fall off the horse. I've heerd of a bad breath that 
might knock a man down, but I never met it till now. 
— Oh, murdher I it's worse it's growin' — I suppose 'tis the 
bumpin' she's gettin' that shakes the breath out of her 
sthrong— oh, there it is again I — ^phew ! " 

It was as well, perhaps, for the prosecution of the deceit, 
that the distaste the fellow conceived for his charge pre- 
vented any closer approaches to Andy's visage, which 
might have dispelled the illusion under which he still pushed 
forward to the hills, and bumped poor Andy towards the 
termination of his ride. Keeping a sharp look-out as they 
went along, Andy soon was able to perceive they were 
making for that wild part of the hills where he had dis- 
covered the private still on the night of his temporary 
fright and imaginary rencontre with the giants, and the 
conversation he partly overheard all recurred to him, and 
he saw at once that Oonah was the person alluded to, . 
whose name he could not calch •, «l cvtcvixci^l^LTice that had 
cost him many a conjectuTe \tv V\i^ \3nX«ntcv, '^iXsl^ ^jbn^ 
him a clue to the persons uiXo ^\io^^ ^Qr««t \i^ ^^% ^<s^ 
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to fall, after having so far defeated their scheme, and he 
saw he should have to deal with very desperate and lawless 
parties. Remembering, moreover, the herculean frame 
of the inamorato, he calculatecf on an awful thrashing 
as the smallest penalty he should have to pay for deceiving 
him, but was nevertheless determined to go through the 
adventure with a good heart, to make deceit serve his 
turn as long as he might, and at the last, if necessary, 
make the best fight be could. 

As it happened^ luck favoured Andy in his adventure, 
for the hero of the blunderbuss (and he, it will be re- 
membered, was the lov6-sick geritleman) drank profusely 
on the night in question, quaffing deep potations to the 
health of his Oonah, wishing luck to his friends and speed 
to their horses, and every now and then ascending the 
ladder from the cave and looking out for the approach of 
the party. On one of these occasions, from the unsteadi- 
ness of the ladder, of himself, of perhaps both, his foot 
slipped, arid he came to the ground with a heavy fall, in 
which his head received so severe a blow that he became 
insensible, and it was some time before his sister, who 
was an inhabitant of this den^ could restore him to con- 
sciousness. This she did, howevef, and the savage re- 
covered all the senses the whisky had left him, but still 
the stunning effect of the f^l cooled his courage con- 
siderably, and, ^s it were, " bothered " him, so that he 
felt much less of the '* gallant gay Lothario " than he 
had done before the accident. 

The tramp of horses was heard overhead ere long, and 
Shan More, of Big John^ as the Hercules was called, told 
Bridget to go up to ** the darlin', "and help her down. 

"For that's a blackguard laddher," said he; "it 
turned undher me like an eel, bad luck to it I — tell her 
I'd go up myself, only the ground is slippin' from undher 
me, — and the laddher*— ^— " 

Bridget went off, leaving Jack growling forth anathemas 
against the ground and the ladder, and returned speedily 
With the mock-lady and her attendant squires. 

** Oh, my jewel I " roared Jack as he caught sight of his 
prize. He scrambled up on his legs, and made a rush at 
Andy, who imitated a woman's scream and fright at the 
expected embrace, but it was with much greater difficulty 
he suppressed his laughter at the headlong fall with '^VjArJx 
Big Jack plunged his head into a Yveap ol \.\w\ V^'^"^-* ^2>^^ 
hugged a sack of malt which lay beside \X, 
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Andy endeavoured to overcome the provocation to 
merriment by screeching ; and as Bridget caught the 
sound of this tendency towards laughter between the 
screams, she thought it was the commencement of a 
fit of hysterics, and it accounted all the better for Andy's 
extravagant antics. 

" Oh, the craythur is frightened out of her life 1 " said 
Bridget. " Leave her to me," said she to the men. " There, 
jewel machree I " she continued to Andy soothingly,— 
" don't take on you that way, — don't be afeard, — ^you're 
among friends, — Jack is only dhrunk dhrinking your 
health, darlin', but he adores you.'* 

Andy screeched. 

" But don't be afeard, — ^you'll be thrated tender, and 
he'll marry you, darlin', like an honest woman I " 

Andy squalled. - 

" But not to-night, jewel,^ — don't be frightened." 

Andy gave a heavy sob at the respite. 
• ** Boys, will you lift Jack out o' the turf, and carry him 
up into the air 7 — 'twill be good for him, and this decent girl 
will sleep with' me to-night." 

Andy couldn't resist a laugh at this, and Bridget feared 
the girl was going off into hysterics again. 

" Aisy, dear — aisy, — sure you'll be safe with me." 

" Ow I ow I ow I " shouted Andy. 

" Oh, murther I " cried Bridget,—" the 'sterricks will 
be the death of her ; — ^you blackguards^ you frightened 
her coming up here, I'm sure." 

The men swore they behaved in the genteelest manner. 

" Well, take away Jack, and the girl shall have share of 
my bed for this night." 

Andy shook internally with laughter. 

" Dear, dear, how she thrimbles," cried Bridget. 
** Don't be so frightful, lanna machree, — ^there, now,— 
they're taking Jack away, and you're alone with myself, 
and will have a nice sleep." 

The men all the time were removing Shan More to 
upper air ; and the last sounds they heard as they left the 
cave were the coaxing tones of Bridget's voice inviting 
Andy, in the softest words, to go to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

The workshops of Neck-or-Nothing Hall rang with the 
sounds of occupation for two days after the demise of its 
former master. The hoarse grating sound of the saw, 
the whistling of the plane, and the stroke of the mallet 
denoted the presence of the carpenter ; ai^ the sharper 
clink of a hammer told of old Fogy the f amity " milliner " 
beiiig at work ; — but it was not on millinery Fogy was 
now employed^ though neither was it legitimate tinker's 
work. He was scrolling out with his shears, and beating 
into form, a plate of tin to serve for the shield on O'Grady's 
coffin, which was to record hi^ name, age, and day of 
departure; and this was the second plate on which the 
old man worked, for one was already finished in the corner.^ 
Why are there two coffin-plates ? Enter the carpenter's 
shop, and you will see the answer in two coffins the car- 
penter has nearly completed. But why two coffins for one 
death ? Listen, reader, to a bit of Irish strategy. 

It has been stated that an apprehension was entertained 
of a seizure of the inanimate body of O'Grady for the 
debts it had contracted in life, and the harpy nature of 
the money-lender, from whom this movement was dreaded, 
warranted the fear. Had O'Grady been popular, such a 
measure on the part of a cruel creditor might have been 
delSed, as the surrounding peasantry would have risen en 
masse to prevent it; but the hostile position in which he 
had placed himself towards the people alienated the 
natural affection they are bom with for their chiefs, and 
any partial defence the few fierce retainers whom individual 
Interest had attached to him could have made, might have 
been insufficient ; therefore, to save his father's remains 
from the pollution (as the son considered) of a bailiff's 
touch, Gustavus determined to achieve by stratagem what 
he could not accomplish by force, and had two coffins 
constructed, the one to be filled with stones and straw, 
ond sent out by the front entrance, with all the demonstra- 
tion of a real funeral, and be given up to the attack it was 
feared would be made upon it ; while the other, put to 
its legitimate use, should he placed on a raft, and floated 
down the river to an ancient burial-ground, which lay 
some miles below on the opposite bank. Kl^cJC^\\-^ \wt 'Ckss. 
was offered by a branch of the rivei Tuxvxvm^ \v^ "^^^^^^ 
domain, as it will be remembered ; and \Xv^ ^^«^^ ^^ ^^ 
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bearish freaks played upon Furlong was to witness a trick 
of a more serious nature. 

While all these preparations were going forward, the 
*' waking " was kept up in all the barbarous style of old 
times,— eating an^ drinking in profusion went on in the 
house, and the kitchen of the hall rang with joviality. 
The feats of sports and arms of the man who had passed 
away were lauded, and his comparative achievements with 
those of his imgenitors gave rise to many a stirring anec- 
dote ; and bursts of barbarous exultation, or more bar- 
barous m^riment, rang in the house of death. T^^e was 
no lack of whisky to fire the brains of these revellers, for 
the standard of the measurement of famfly ^andeur was 
too often a liquid one in Ireland, even so recently as the 
time we speak of ; and the dozens of wine wasted during 
the life it helped to shorten, and the postihumous gallons 
consumed in toasting to the memory of the d^arted, weit 
among the cherished remembrances of h^ceditary honour. 
" There were two hogsheads of whisky drank at my 
father's wake 1 '* would have been but a moderate boast 
of a true Irish squire fifty years ago. 

And now the last night of the wake a^roached, and 
the retainers thronged to honour the obsequies of thdr^ 
departed chief with an increased enthusiasm, which rose 
in proportion as the whisky got low ; and songs in praise 
of their present occi^>ation (that is, getting drunk) rang 
merrily round, and the sports of the fijsld, and the sorrows 
and joys of love resounded ; in short, the ruling passions 
of life figured in rhyme and music in honour of this 
occasion of death ; and as death is the makea: t>f widows, a 
very animated discussion on the sttbje<^ of widowhood 
arose, which afforded great scope lor the rustic wits, and 
was crowned by the Aong of " Widow Machree " being 
universally called for by the company ; and a fine-looking 
fellow, with a merry eye and large white teeth, which he 
amply displayed by a wide mouth, poured fourth in che^ 
tones a pretty lively jur, which suited well the humorous 
spirit of the words — r 

WIDOW MACHREE 

I 
" Widow machree, it's no wonder you frown, 

Och hone ! widow machree ; 
Faith, it minB yotu \ookB, t\iBA> eam<b dca\>^ \^3m^ ^'^itL» 
Och hone I wido^ -niwiVsie^. 
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How altered your air. 

With that close cap you wear-^ 

*Ti8 destr03^g yonr hair 

Which should be flowing free : 
Be no longer a churl 
Of its black silken curl, 

Och hone ! widow machree I 

II 

Widow machree, now the summer is come, 

Och hone ! widow machree ; 
When everything smiles, should a beauty look glum T 

Och hone ! widow machree. 
See the birds go in pairs. 
And the rabbits and hares — 
Why even the bears 

Now in couples agree ; 
And the mute little fish. 
Though they can't spake, they wish, 

Och hone ! widow machree. 

' m 
Widow machree, and when winter comes in, 

Och hone ! widow machree. 
To be poking the fire all alone is a sin, 

Och hone ! widow machree. 
Why the shovel and tongs 
To each other belongs, 
And the kittle sings songs 

Pull of family glee : 
White alone with ydur eup, 
like a hermit yoK smp, 

Och hone I widow machree. 

IV 

And how do ydu know, with the com[forts I've towld, 

Och hone ! widow machree. 
But you're keeping' some poor felk>w out iti the oowld, 

Och hone ! widow machreis. " 
With such sins on your head. 
Sure your peace would be fled, 
'Could you sleep in your bed. 

Without thinking to see 
.Sbme ghost or some sprite, 
T^iat would wake yo\i each night. 

Crying, ' Och hone ! widow machree.' 

V 

Then take my advice, darling widow machree, 

Och hone ! widow machree. 
And with my advice, faith I maid "yoXJi'^ \,a}kL^ T^a, 

Och hone I widow iriacV\Tee. 
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Too'd hftYe me to desire 
Then to stir ap the fire ; 
And sore Hope is no Bar 

In whispering to me 
That the ghosts would depart. 
When yoo*d me near yonr heart, 

Oeh heme ! widow machree.** 

The singer was honoured with a round of applause, and 
his challenge for another lay was readily answered, and 
mirth and music filled the night and ushered in the dawn 
of the day which was to witness the melancholy sight of 
the master of an ample mansion being made the tenant 
of the " narrow house/' 

In the evening of that day, however, the wail rose loud 
and long ; the mirth which " the waking " permits had 
passed away, and the ulican, or funeral cry, told that the 
lifeless chief was being borne from his hall. That wild ciy 
was heard even by the party who were waiting to make 
their horrid seizure, and for thai party, the stone-laden 
coffin was sent with a retinue of mourners through the 
old iron gate of the principal entrance, while the mortal 
remains were borne by a smaller party to the river inlet, 
and placed on the raft. Half an hour had witnessed a 
sham fight on the part of O'Grady's people with the 
bailiffs and their followers, who made the seizure they 
intended, and locked up their prize in an old bam to which 
it had been conveyed, until some engagement oh the part 
of the heir should liberate it ; while the aforesaid heir, as , 
soon as the shadows of evening had shrouded the river 
in obscurity, conveyed the remains, which the myrmidons 
of the law fancied they possessed, to its quiet and lonely 
resting-place. The raft was taken in tow by a boat 
carrying two of the boys, and pulled by four lusty retainers 
of the departed chief; while Gustavus himself stood on 
the raft, astride above the coffin, and with an eel spear, 
which had afforded him many a day's sport, performed 
the melancholy task of guiding it. It was a strangely 
painful yet beautiful sight to behold the graceful figure 
of the fine boy engaged in this last sad duty : with 
dexterous energy he plied his spear, now on this side 
and now on that, directing the course of the raft, or 
clearing it from the flaggers which interrupted its passage 
through the narrow inlet. This duty he had to attend 
to for some time, even after leaving the little inlet, for 
the river was much overgjco^xv. ^\)[v ^^%%<«^ at this 
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point, and the increasing darkness made the task more 
difficult. 

In' the midst of all this action not one 'word was spoken ; 
even the stm-dy boatmen were mute, and tl;e fall of the 
oar in the rowlock, the plash of the water, and the crushing 
sound of the yielding rushes, as the ** watery bier " made 
its way through them, were the only sounds which broke 
the silence. Still Gustavus betrayed no emotion ; but 
by the time they reached the open stream, and that his 
personal exertion was no longer required, a change came 
over him. It was night, — the measured beat of the oars 
sounded like a knell to him, — there was darkness above 
him and death bfelow, and he sank down upon the coffin, 
and, plunging his face passionately between his hands, he 
wept bitterly. • 

Sad were the thoughts that oppressed the brain and 
wrung the heart of the high-spirited boy. He felt that 
his dead father was escaping, as it were, to the grave, — 
that even death did not terminate the consequences of an 
ill-spent life. He felt like a thief in the night, even in 
the execution of, his own stratagem, and the bitter thoughts 
of that sad and solemn time wrought a potent spell over 
after years, — thai one hour of misery and disgrace in- 
fluenced the entire of a future life. 

On a small hill overhanging the river was the ruin of 
an ancient early templ^ of Christianity, and to its sur- 
rounding burial-gl*ound a few of the retainers had been 
despatched to prepare a grave. Th^y were engaged in 
this task by the light of a torch made of bog pine when 
the flicker of the flame attracted the eye of a horseman 
who was riding slpwly along the neighbouring road. 
Wondering what could be the cause of light in such a place, 
he leaped the adjoining fence, and rode up to the graveyard. 

'* What are you doing here ? " he said to the labourers. 
They paused and looked up, and the flash of the torch fell 
upon the features of Edward O'Connor. 

'* We're finishing your work I " said one of the men, with 
malicious earnestness. 

"My work ? " repeated Edward. 

" Yis," returned the man, more sternly than before, — 
*• this is the grave of O'Grady." 

The 'v^ords went like an ice-bolt through Edward's 
heart; iand even by the torch-light the tormentor could 
see his victim grew livid. 
, The feUow who wounded so detpV^ wv't ^^ ^xs^x^iiis:^ 
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beloved a!s Edward O'Connor was a thorough ruffian. His 
answer to Edward's query sprang not from love of O'Graffy, 
nor abhorrence of taking humati life, but from the oppor- 
tunity of retort which the occasion offered upon one wib 
had once checked him in an ^ct of brutality. 

Yet Edward O'Connor could not reply,— it was a home- 
thrust. The death of O'Grady had weighed heavily iippp 
him; for though O'Grady's wound had been given in 
honourable combat, provoked by hiis own fiiry, and not 
producing immediate death; though that death had 
supervened upon the subsequent intractability of the 
patient; yet the fact that O'Grady had rievier been "up 
and doinjg " since the duel, tended to give the impression 
that his wound was the remotfe if not the immediate causie 
of his death, and this circumstance weighed heavily on 
Edward's spirits. His friends told him he felt over- 
keenly on the subject, and that no biie biit himself could 
entertain ^question ot his total innocence of O'Grady's 
death; but when from the lips of a common peasant he 
got the answer he did, and that heside the grave of his 
adversary, it will not be wolldefed at that he reeled in 
his saddle. A cold shivering Sibkness^ cahie over him, 
and to avoid falling he alighted, and leianed for support 
against his horse, which stooped, when freed from the 
restraint of the rein, to browse on the rank verdure ; and 
foi" the moment Edward envied the unconsciousness of 
the animal against which he leaiied. He pressed iifs fore- 
head against the saddle, and froih the depth of a bleeding 
heart came up the agonised ejtclamatioh of "6 God I 
O God!" 

A gentle hand iyas laid oh his shoulder as he spoke, 
^and turning round he beheld Mr. Berminghani. 

" What brings you here ? " Said the clergyman. 
• "Accident," ansi^er^d EdWard. "But why should 1 
say Occident ?-^It is by ^ higher authority and a better 
—it is the will of Heaven. It Is meant as a bitter 
lesson to humah pride : — we ni'ake for ourselves laws of 
/lonour, and forget the laws of God ! " 

" Be calm, my young fri^d," Said the wortiiy pastor ; 
" I cannot wonder you feel d^^eply , -phut. commahcj your- 
self." He pressed Edward's hahd as he spoke,'^ and left 
him, for he knew that an agony ^so keen is hot Ixenerited 
by coriipanionship. ' * ; 

Mr. Bermingham was there by appointment, to perforin 
the burial service, atid life \\ad i\o\. \^1\, ^^^n^^\ ^^^ 
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many minutes when a long, wild whistle from the watchers 
announced the arrival of the boat and raft, and the 're- 
tainers ran down to the river, leavipg the pine-torch 
stuck in the upturned earth, waving its warm blaze over 
the cold grave. During the interval which ensued between 
the departure of the men and their reappearance, bearing 
the body to its last resting-place, Mr. Bermingham spoke 
with Edward O'Connor, and soothed him into a more 
tranquil bearing. When the coffin came within view he 
advanced to meet it, and began the sublime burial-service, 
which he repeated most impressively. 

When it was over the men commenced filling up the 
grave. 

As the clods fell heavily upon the coffin they smote 
the hearts of the dead man's children ; yet the boys stood 
upon the ver^e ot the grave as long as a vestige of the 
tenement of their lost father could be seen ; but as soon 
as the coffin was hidden, they withdrew from the brink, 
and the younger boys, each taking hold of the hand of the 
eldest, seemed to imply the need of mutual dependence :— - 
as if death had drawn doser the bond ot brotherhood. 

There was no sincerer mourner at that place than 
Edward O'Connorj who stood aloof, in respect for the 
feelings of the chOdren of the departed man, till the grave 
was quite filled up, and all were about to leave the spot ; 
but then his feelings overmastered him, and, impelled by 
a torrent of contendiiig emotions, he rushed forward, and 
throwing himsdf on his knees before Gustavus, he held up 
his hands imploringly, and sobbed forth, " Forgive me I " 

The astonished boy drew back. 

" Oh, forgive me I " repeated Edward, — " I could not 
help it — it was forced on me — ^it was " 

As he struggled for utterance, even the rough retainers 
were touched, and one of them exclaimed, " Oh, Mr. 
O'Connor, it was a fab- fight I " 

" There I " exclaimed Edward, — " you hear it ! — Oh, 
give me your hand in forgiveness I " 

•' I forgive you," said the boy, " but do not ask me to 
give you my hand to-night." 

" You are right," said Edward, springing to his feet, — 
" you are right, — you are a noble fellow ; and now, 
remember, Gustavus, by the side of your father's grave, 
I pledge you my soul that through life and till deaths 
in all extremity, Edward O'Coivnoi \s ^o\a ^-^^^xv -ot^^ 
trusty friend/' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 



While the foregoing scene of sadness took place in the 
lone churchyard, unholy watch was kept over the second 
coffin by the myrmidons of the law. The usurer who 
made the seizure had brought down from Dublin three 
of the most determined bailiffs from amongst the tr&e, 
and to their care was committed the keeping of the sup- 
posed body in the old bam. Associated with these ^ 
worthies were a couple of ill-conditioned country black- * 
guards who, for the sake of a bottle of whisky^ would 
keep company with old Nick himself, and who expected, 
moreover, to hear " a power o' news " from the " gentle- 
men " from Dublin, who in their turn did not object to 
have their guard strengthened, as their notions of a rescue 
in the country parts of Ireland were anything but agree- 
able. The night was cold, so, clearing away the sheaves 
of corn, with which the barn was stored, irpm one of its 
extremities, they giade a turf fire, and stretched them- 
selves on a good shake-down of straw before the cheering 
blaze, and circulated amcmg them a bottle of whisky, of 
which they had good store. A tap at the door announced 
a new-comer; but the Dublin bailiffs, fearing a surprise, 
hesitated to open to the knock, until their country allies 
assured them it was a friend, whose voice they recognised, 
The door was opened, and in walked Larry Hogan, to 
pick up his share of what was going, whatever it might 
be. 

" I thought you wor for keepin' me out altogether," 
said Larry. 

" The gintlemin from Dublin was afeard of what tliey 
call a riskya," (rescue) said the peasant^ " till I towld 
them 'twas a friend," 

" Divil a riskya will come near you to-night," said 
Larry, " you may make your minds aisy about that, for 
the people doesn't care enough about iiz$ bones to get 
their own broke in savin' him ; and no wondher. It's a 
lantherumswash bully he always was, quiet as he is now. 
' And there you are, my bowld squire," said he, apostro- 
phising the coffin, which had been thrown on a heap of 
sheaves. " Faix, it's a good kitchen you kep' anyhow, 
• whenever you had it to spind, and indeed when you 
hadn'iy you spint it all live sam^, lot l\i^ >iiN\L a much you 
cared how you got it ; but d^aXXi \\as xcksAfc ^wv ^«^ >^^ 
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reckoning at last — that thing that filly-offlcers call the 
debt o* nature must be paid, whatever else you may owe." 

^* Why, it's as good as a ^armon to hear you," said one of 
the bailiffs. 

" Oh, Larry, sir, discourses iligant," answered the peasant. 

"Tut, tut, tut," said Larry,, with affected modesty ; 
*' it's not what I say, but I can tell you a thing that 
Docthor Growlin' put out an him more nor a year ago, 
which was mighty cute. Scholars calls it an ' epithet of 
dissipation,' which means getting a man's tombstone 
ready for him before he dies ; and divil a more cutting 
thing was ever cut on a tombstone than the docthor's 
rh^ne ; this is it— - 

* Here lies O'Grady, thai cantankerous creature, 
Who paid, as all must pay, the debt of nitture ; 
But, keeping to his general maxim still. 
Paid it— like other debts — against his will.' " ♦ 

//' Whdt do you think o' that> Goggins ? " inquired one 
of the bailiffs from the other ; " you are a judge o' po'thry." 

" It's sevarsy* answered Goggins authoritatively ; " but 
coorse. — I wish you'd brile the rashers, I begin to feel the 
calls o' nature, as the poet says." 

This Mister Goggins was a character in his way. He 
had the greatest longing t6 be thought a poet, put exe- 
crable couplets together ♦sometimes, and always talked 
as fine as he could; and his mixture of sentimentality, 
with a large stock of blackguardism, produced a strange 
jumble. 

" The people here thought it nate, sir," said Larry. 

" Oh, very well for the country I " said Goggins ; " but 
'twouldn't do for town." 

" Misther Goggins knows best," said the bailiff who 
first spoke, " for he's a pote himself, and writes in the 
newspapers," 

" Oh, indeed ! " said Larry. 

"Yes," said Goggins, "sometimes I throw off little 
things for the newspapers. There's a friend of mine, 
you see, a gentleman connected with the press, who is 
often in defficulties, and I give him a hint to keep out o' 
the way when he's in trouble, and he swares I have a 
genus for the muses, and encourages me— — " 

♦ These bitter lines on a " bad pay " -wexe 'wi\\.\»tl Vj ^ "^iv^^^^i. 
medical wit of high repute, of whomDx. OTO^\\ti%\^ ^'^xqX.q>V3'^' 
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" Humph I " says Larry. 

" And puts in my things in the paper when he. gets the 
editor's back turned, for the editor is a consaited chap 
that likes no one's po'thry but his own ; but never mind 
— if I ever get a writ against that chap, won't I sarve 
it I " 

" And I dar say some' day you will have it agen him, 
sir," said Lairy, 

" Sure of it, a'most,'- said Goggins, " tihem litherary 
men is always in defflculjties." 

" I wondher ypu'd he like them, then, and write at 
all," said Larry. 

" Oh, as for me, it's only by way of amusement; 
attached as I am to the legal profession, my time wouldn't 
permit ; but I have been infected by the company I kept 
The living images that crjeeps over a man sometimes is 
irresistible, and you have no pace till you get them out o' 
your head." 

" Oh, indeed, they are very throublesome," says Larry, 
** and are the latherary gintlemen, sir, as you call them, 
mostly that way ? " 

" To be sure ; it is that which makes a litherary man 
— ^his head is full — teems with creation, sir." 

" Dear, d«ar I " ^said Larry. 

** And when once the itch of litherature comes over a 
man, nothing can cure it but the scratching of ^ pen." 

" But if ypu have not a pen, I suppose you must scratch 
any other way you can," 

" To be sure," said Goggins, " I have seen a litherary 
gentleman in a sponging house do crack things on the wall, 
with a bit of burnt stick, rather than be idle — they must 
execute." 

" Ha I " says Larry. 

" Sometimes, in all their poverty and deflQculty, J envy 
the * fatal fatality,' as the poet says, of such men in 
catching ideas." 

" That's the. genteel name for it, I suppose," says Larry. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Goggins enthusiastically, "I know 
the satisfaction of catching a man, but it's nothing at 
all compared to catching an idea. For the man, you^ 
see, can give bail, and get off, but the idea is your own fo^ 
ever. And then a rhyme — ^when it has puzzled you if 1 
day, the- pleasure you have in nabbing it at last ! " « ■ 

" Oh, then it's po'thry yow'ie ^^akin' about ? " sa 
Larry, 
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" To be sure," said Goggins ; " do you think I'd throw 
away my time on prose ? " — '* You're burning that bacon, 
Tim," said he to his sub. 

" Poethry agen the world 1 " continued he to Larry, 
" the Castiiian sthraime lor me I— -Hand us that whisky " 
— ^he put the bottle to his lips and took a swig — " That's 
good — ^you do a bit of private here, I suspect," said he 
with a wink at Larry, and pointing to the bottle. 

Larry returned a significant grin, but said nothing. 

*' Oh, don't be afraid o' me-^I wouldn't 'peach " 

*' Sure it's agfen the law,' and you're a gintleman o' the 
law," said Larry. 

" That's no rule," said Goggins, " the lord chief justice 
always goes to bed, they say, with %ix tumblers o' potteeti 
under his belt ; and I always dhrink it myself." 

" Arrah, how do you get it ? " said Larry. 

" From a gentleman, a friend o' mine, in the custom 
house." 

" A-dad, that's quare," said Larry, laughing. 

" Oh, we see queer things, I tell you," said Goggins, 
" we gentlemen of the law." 

" To be sure you tnust,^' returned Larry, '' and mighty 
improvin' it must be. Did you ever catch k thief, sir ? " 

" My good man, you mistake my profession," said 
Goggins proudly ; "we neVer have anything to do in the 
criminal line — that's much beneath us.*' 
^ " I ax your pardon, sir." 

" No offence, no offence." 

" But it must be mighty improvin', I think, ketching of 
thieves, and findings out their thricks ahd hidin' places, 
and the like ? " - ^ 

" Yes, yies," said Goggins, " good fun ; though I don't 
do it, I know all about it, and could tell qu^eer things too." 

" Arrah, maybe you would, $ir ? " sard Larry. 
- " Maybe I Will, after "we nibble some rashers— will you 
take share ? " 

" Muiha, long life to you," said Larry, always willing 
to get whatever h^ could. A repast was now made, more 
resembling a feafet of savages round their war-fire, than 
any civilised meal ; slices of bacon broiled in the fire, 
and eggs roasted in the turf-ashes. The viands were 
not objectionable; but the cooking !— Oh I^There was 
'neither gridiron nor frying-pan, fork nor spoon ; a couple 
;df clasp-knives served the whole parl^. \j^^M^"t\X\.€^R,^^, 
l%hey satisSied f heir hunger, and then ^^tvX \\it&\i^VC^^ w^*^^ 
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exhilarating round. Soon after that many ,a stofsr <ri 
burglary, robbery, swindling, petty larceny, and eyeq 
conceivable crime, was related for the amusement of Um 
circle^ and the plots and counterplots of thieves aiH 
thief-takers raised the wonder of the peasants. 

Larry Hogan was especially delighted: more par 
ticularly when some trick of either villainy or cunnin] 
came out. 

" Now, women are troublesome cattle to deal wit] 
mostly," said Goggins. ** They are remarkably 'cute first 
and then they are spiteful after ; and for circumventir 
either way, are sharp hands. You see they do it quiete 
than men ; a man will make a noise about it, but a womai 
does it all on the sly. There was Bill Morgan, and i, 
sharp feUow too, and he had set his heart on some silyei 
spoons he used to see down in a kitchen windy, but thi 
servant-maid, somehow or other, suspected there w 
designs about the place, and was on the watch. — ^WeB 
one night when she was all alone, she heard a noise outsid 
the windy, so she kept as quiet as a mouse. By-an'-b; 
the sash was attempted to be raised from the outside, s 
she laid hold of a kettle of boiling wather and stood hi 
behind the shutter. The windy was now raised a little 
and a hand and arm thrust in to throw up the sas 
altogether, when the girl poured the boiling water dew 
the sleeve of Bill's coat. Bill roared with the pain, whe 
the girl said to him, laughing, through the windy—' 
thought you came for something.' " 

" That was a 'cute girl," said Larry, chuckling. 

*' Well, now, that's an instance of a woman's clevemef 
in preventing. I'll teU you one of her determinations t 
discover, and prosecute to conviction ; and in this cas 
what makes it curious is that Jack Tate had done tb 
bowldest things, and run the greatest risks, ' the eminei 
deadly,' as the poet says, when he. was done up ^t last b 
a feather-bed." 

" A feather-bed," repeated Larry, wondering how 
feather-bed could influence the fate of a bold hurgla 
while Goggins mistook his exclamation of surprise 1 
signify the paltriness of the prize, and therefore chimed i 
with him — 

"Quite true — ^no wonder you wonder — quite below 
man of his pluck ; but the fact was a sweetheart of h 
was longing for a feather-bed, and Jack determined 1 
get it. Well, he marched mto «i\vou'^^,\5afc ^^siii^x ^1 whic 
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he found open, and went upstairs and took the best 
feather-bed in the house, tied it up in the best quilt, 
cranvxned some caps and ribbons he saw lying about into 
the bundle, and marched downstairs again ; but, you see, 
in carrying off even the small thing of a feather-bed 
. Jack showed the skUl of a high practitioner, for he de- 
scendhered the stairs backwards." 

" Backwards," said Larry ; " what was that for ? " 

" You'll see, by-and-by," said Goggins ; " he descen- 
dhered backwards, when suddenly he heerd a door opening, 
and a faymale voice exclaim, ' Where are you going with 
that bed ? ' 

" ' I am going upstairs with it, ma'am,' said Jack, Whose 
backward position favoured his lie; and he began to 
walk up again. 

" ' Come down here,' said the lady, * we want no beds 
here, man.' 

" ' Mr. Sullivan, ma'am, sent me home with it hunself,' 
said Jack, still mounting the stairs. 

" ' Come down, I telj you,' said the lady in a great rage. 
' There's no Mr. Sullivan lives here, — go out of this with 
your bed, you stupid fellow.' 

" * I beg your pardon, ma'am,' says Jack, turning round, 
and marching off with the bed fair jand aisy. 

** Well, there was a regular shilloo in the house when 
the thing was found out, and cart ropes wouldn't howld 
the lady for the rage she was in at being diddled ; so she 
offered rewards, and the dickens knows all ; and what do 
you think at last discovered our poor Jack ? " 

" The sweetheart, maybe," said Larry, grinning in 
ecstasy at the thought of human perfidy. 

" No," said Goggins, " honour even among sweethearts, 
though they do the trick sometimes, I confess ; but no 
woman of any honour would betray a great man like Jack. 
No — 'twas one of the paltry ribbons that brought con- 
viction home to him ; the woman never lost sight of 
hunting up evidence about her feather-bed, and in the 
end a ribbon out of one of her caps settled the hash of 
Jack Tate." 

From robbings they went on to tell of murders, and at 
last that, uncomfortable sensation which people experience 
after a feast of horrors, began to pervade the party ; and 
whenever they looked round there was the coffin in the 
background. 

"Throw some turf on the ftxe," ^ai^ GiO%iec£ss», ^^ ^n\% 
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burning low, and change the subject ; the tragic ffltt^ I 
reigned suflaciently long^— enough <yf the dagger and t 
bowl — sink the socks, and put on the btickskins.-^Leatl 
away, Jim — sing us a song." 

" What is it to be ? " asked Jhn. 

" Oh — that last song of the Solicitor-General's," s; 
Goggins, with an air as if the Solicitor-General were 
particular friend. 

'' About the robbery ? " inquired Jim*. 

" To be sure," returned Goggins. 

" Dear me," said Larry, " and Would so grate a mati 
the Solicithor-Giniral demane himself by writin' ab( 
robbers ? " 

" Oh I " said Goggins, " those in the heavy profess 
of the' law must have their little private moments 
roUicksation ; and thenfi high men, you see, like to d( 
bit of low by way of variety. ' The Night before La 
was Stretched,' was done by a ' bishop, they say ; 2 
' Lord Altamont's Bull ' by the Lord Chief Justice ; t 
the Solicitor-General is as up to fun as any bishop of th 
all. — Come, Jim, tip us the stave I " 

Jim cleared his throat and obeyed his chief. 

THE QUAKER'S MEETING 

I .. 

" A traveller wended the wilds among. 
With a purse of gold and a silver tongue ; 
His hat it was broad, and all. drab were his clothes^ 
For he hated high colotirs— except on his nb&e, 
^ . And he met with a 'lady, the sttwy goes. 

H^gho ! ^a thee and ndy th6^ 

n . 

The damsel she cast him a merry blink. 
And the traveller nothing was loth, I think ; 
Her merry black eye beamed h^ bpimet beneath. 
And the. quaker he grinned, for he'd very good teeth, 
AnJ he ask'd, * Art thee gding to ride on the h^th ? ' 
Heigho ! ^ea thee and 'ndy thee. 

iri 
* I hope you'll protect me, kind sir,' said the maid, 
I * As to ride this heath over I'm sadly afraid ; . 

For robbers, they say, here in numbers abound. 
And I wouldn't " for anything " I should be found. 
For — between you and me — I kave firre hundred pound."* 
Heig\io \ yea tYi.^ axv^ •aa\j >Jc«fe. 
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IV 

* If that is thee * own, dear,* the quaker he said, 

* I ne'er saw a maiden I sooner would wed ; 
And I have another five hundred just now. 
In the padding that's under my saddle-bow. 
And I'll settle it all upon thee, I vow ! * 

Heigho ! yea thee and nay thee. 



The maiden she smil'd, and her rdn she drew, 

* Your offer Fll take — though I'll not take you ; * 
A pistol she held at the quaker's head — 

* Now give me your gold — or I'll give you my lead- 
'Tis under the saddle, I think you said.' 

Hei^o ! yea thee and nay thee. 

VI 

The damsel she ripp'd up the saddle-bow, 
And the quaker was nevee a quaker tiU now ; 
And he saw by the fair one he wi^'d for a bride 
His purse borne away with a swaggering stride. 
And the eye that look'd tender, now <mly defied. 
Heigho ! yea thee and nay thee.* 



* The spirit 4oth inove me, friend Brofid-brim,' quoth she, 

* To tfike 9fl this filtj^y ^temptation from thee. 
For Mammon deceiveth — and b^ayty is flieeting ; 
Accept from thy maai-d*ii a right loving greeting, 
For much doth she profit by this quaker's meeting. 

Heigho! yea Uiee and nay thee.' 

vm 

* And hark ! jolly qyaker, so rosy ayid sjy. 

Have ];ightepui^ess more than a wench in thine eye, 
Dw't go again peeping girls' bonnets beneath. 
Remember the oi^e that you met on the heath, 
Her name's Jimmy Barlow— I tell to your teeth ! * 
Heigho ! yea thee eind nay thee. 

DC 

* Friend ^Fames,' quoth the quaker, * pray listen to me. 
For thou canst confer a great favour, d'ye see ; 

The gold thou hast taken is not mine, my friend. 
But my master's — and truly on thee I depend 
To make it appear I my trust did defend. 

Heigho ! yea thee and nay thee. 

* The inferior class oi quakers make tl^ce aetv© xtfA. obX-^ V^ q^''^ ^-ws^- 
aatical use but also do the duty oi ihy and tKiue. 
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z 
' So fire A few shots through my clothes, here and there, 
To make it appear 'twas a desp'rate affair.' 

So Jim he popped first through the «kirt of his coat^ M^ 

And then through his collar— -quite close to his throat ; :j^i 

* Now once through my broad brim,' quoth Ephraim, * I vote.' 
Heigho ! yea thee and nay thee. 




* I have but a brace,' Said bold Jim, ' and they're spent. 
And I won't load again for a make-belieye rent.' — 

* Then ' — said Ej^iraim-^producing his pistols — ' just give 
My five hundred pounds back — or as sure as yoQ live 
I'll make of your body a riddle or sieve.' 

Heigho I yea thee and nay thee.' 

xn 
Jim Barlow was diddled--«and thongh he was game. 
He saw Ephraim's pistol so deadly in aim. 
That he gave up the gold, and he took to his scrapers. 
And when the whole stcxry got into the papers. 
They said that * the ihievea were no match for the quahera.'' 
Heigho ! yea thee a^ nay thee." 

" Welly it's a quare thing you should be singin' a song 
here," said Larry' Hogan, "about Jim Barlow, and it's 
not over half a mile out o' this very place he was hanged.'' 

" Indeed I " exclaimed all the men at oiice» looking with 
great interest at Larry. 

" It's truth I'm telling you. He made a very bowld 
robbery up by the long hill there, on two gintlemen, for 
he was mighty stout." 

" Pluck to the backbond," said Goggini. 

" Well, he tuk the purses aft both oV them ; and just 
as he was goin' on afther doin' that same, what should 
appear on the road before him but two other thravellers 
coming up forninst him. With that the men that was 
robbed cried out ' Stop thief I ' and so Jim, seein' himself 
hemmed in betune the four o' them, faced his horse to 
the ditch, and took across the counthry ; but the thravellers 
was well mounted as well as himself, and powdhered afther 
him like mad. Well, it was equal to a steeple-chase a'most ; 
and Jim, seein* he could not shake them off, thought the 
best thing he could do was to cut out some throublesome 
work for them ; so he led off where he knew there was the 
divil's own leap to take, aad \\^ VoXjetiAfe^ \,<?k '^omid (im- 
pound) them there, and be oft m \Xv^ xckajaRXrvcwt % XwX^ 
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ill-luck would have it, his own horse, that was as bowld 

as himself, and would jump at the moon if he was faced to 

It, missed his foot in takin' off, and fell short o' the leap 

and slipped his shouldher, and Jim himself had a bad fall 

of it too, and, av coorse, it was all over wid him — and up 

came the four gintlemen. — ^Well, Jim had his pistols yet, 

and he pulled them out and swore he'd shoot the first 

man that attempted, to take him ; but the gintlemen had 

pistols as well as he, and_were so hot on the chase they 

determined to have him, and closed on him. Jim fired 

and killed one o' them ; but he got a ball in the shouldher 

bimSelf from another, and he was taken. Jim sthruv to 

shoot himself with his second pistol, but it missed fire. 

• The curse o' the road is on me,' said Jim ; ' my pistol 

missed fire, and my horse slipped his shouldher, and now 

I'll be scragged,' says he, ' but it's not for nothing — I've 

l&iUed one o' ye,' says he." 

" He was all pluck," said Goggins. 

" Desperate bowld," said Larry. — " Well, he was thried 
and condimned, av coorse ; and was hanged, as. I tell you, 
lialf ajnile out o' this very place where we are sittin', and 
his appearance walks, they say, ever since." 

" You don't say so?" said Goggins. 

*' Faith, it's thrue I " answered Larry. 

" You never saw it?" said Goggins. 

" The Lord forbid I " returned Larry ; " but it's thrue 
lor all that. For you see the big house near this barn, 
that is all in ruin, was desarted because Jim's ghost used 
to walk." 

" That was foolish," said Goggins ; " stu- up the fire, 
Jim, and hand me the whisky." 

" Oh, if it was only walkin' they might have got over 
that; but at last, one night, as the story goes, when 
there was a thremendious storm o' wind and rain " 

" Whisht I " said one of the f)easants ; " what's that ? " 

As they listened they heard the beating of heavy ram 
against the door, and the wind howled through its chinks. 

" Well," said Goggins, " what are you stopping for ? " 

" Oh, I'm not stoppin'," said Larry ; " I was sayin' that 
it was a bad wild night, and Jimmy Barlow's appearance 
came into the house, and asked them for a glass o' sper'ts, 
and that he'd be obleeged to them if they'd help him with 
his horse that slipped his shouldher ; and, faith, af ther that 
they'd stay in the place no longer ; «csid, ^\^^ wv \\.^ \isv^ 
house is gone to rack and ruin, and iVs oiA^ WiV^X^oovN^'^ 
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is kept up at all, because it's convaynient fox <mld Skiri- 
flint on the farm." 

" That's all nonsensfe," said GoggiiiSi who wished, 
nevertheless, that h« had not heard the " nonsense." 
" Come, sing another song, Jim." , 

Jim said he did not remember ofle. i 

" Then you sing, Ralph." 

Ralph said every one kneW he rievfcr did tno^e than join 
a chorus. 

"Then join me in a chorus," said Goggilis^ "for I'll 
sing if Jim's afriiid." 

" I'm not afraid," said Jim. 

" Then Why won't you feing ? " 

" Because I don't like/' 

" Ah I " Cxclaittied Goggins. 

" Well, maybe ydu're afraid yobrself," said Jim, "if 
you told truth." 

" Just to show you how little I'm afraid/' said Goggins, 
with a swaggertng air, " I'll sing another song about 
Jimmy Barlow." 

" You'd better hot," said Larry Hogan ; " let hhn test 
in pace I " 

" Fudge I " said Goggins. " WiH yon Join chorus, 
Jim ? " 

" I will," said Jim fiercely. 

" We'll all join/' Said the men (except LaJry),^ who felt 
it would be a Sort of relief to bully awtiy the supernatural 
terror which hung rouhd their hearts after the gh6st story, 
by the sound of their own voices. 

"Then here goes I " said Goggins^ who Btaarted another 
long ballad about Jinimy Barlow, in ttie, opening af which 
all joined. It ran as follows :— 

** My name it is Jimmy Barlow, 
I was bom in the town of Carlow, 
And here I lie in Maryborough jail. 
All for the robbing of the Wicklow mail, 
Fol de rol de riddle i-do ! " 

As it would be tiresome to follow this ballad through 
all its length, breadth, and thickness, Mre shall leave the 
singers engaged in their chorus^ while we call the reader's 
attention to a more interesting person than Mister Goggins 
or Jimmy Barlow. 
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CHAPTER XXXV H 

When Edvard O'Connor had hurried from the burial- 
place, he threw himself intoliis saddle, and urged his horse 
to speed, anxious to fly the spot where his feelings had 
E>een so harrowed ; and as he swept ^ong through the 
cold night wind which began to rise in gusty fits, and 
liowled past him, there was, in the violence of his rapid 
notion, something congenial to the fierce career of painful 
thoughts which chased each other through his heated 
^rain.. He continued to travel at this rapid pace, so 
absorbed in bitter reflection as to be quite insensible 
to external impressions, and he knew, not how far nor how 
Fast he w^a going, though the, heavy breathm^ of his horse 
at any other time would have been signal sufiicient to 
draw the rein ; but still he piressed onward, and still the 
storm increased, and each acclivity was topped but 1k> 
sweep down the succeeding slope at the same desperate 
patjew Hitherto the road over which he pursued his fleet 
career lay through an open eountry, and though the 
shades of a stormy night hung above it, the horse could 
make his way in safety through the gloom ; but now 
they approached an, old road which skirted an ancient 
domain, whose venerable trees threw their arms across 
the old causeway, and added their shadows to the darkness 
of the night. 

Many and many a time had Edward ridden in the soft 
summer under the green shade of these very trees, in 
company with Fanny Dawson, his guiltless heart full of 
Uope and love ;— perhaps it was this very thought crossing 
tkis mind at the moment which made his present circum- 
stances the more oppressive. He was guiltless no longer, — 
lie rode not in happiness With the woman he adored under 
the soft shade of siunmer trees, but heard the wintry wind * 
howl through their leafless 1)oughs as he hurried i;^ 
maddened speed beneath them, and heard in the dismal 
siound but an echo of the voice of remorse which was 
ringing through his heart. The darkness was intense 
from the canopy of old oaks which overhung the road, 
but still the horse was urged through the dark ravine at 
speed, though one might not see an arm's length before 
them. Fearlessly it was performed, lYvou^ ^n^x ^xA. ^ 
mon, as the frees swung about t\ieit Yieavjj Xyt^x^Ocvs.^ \si. 
be storm, smaller portions of the bou^^ vi^x^ ^wa:^^^^ 
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off and flung in the faces of the horse and the rider, who 
still spurred and flashed his headlong way through tbe^ y 
heavy road beneath. Emerging at length from the dc^ 
and overshadowed valley, a steep hill raised its crest hi 
advance, but still up the stony acclivity the feet of tilt ||j 
mettled steed rattled rapidly, and flashed fire from tb^ in 
flinty path. As they approached the top of the bill tS^ » 
force of the storm became more apparent, and on reaching tj 
its crest the' fierce pelting of the min^ed^rain and hail msM^ ^ 
the horse impatient of the storm of which his rider war m 
heedless, — almost unconscious. The spent animal wifli « 
short snortings betokened his labour, and shook his hral \ 
passionately as the fierce haU shower struck him in Hi 
eyes and nostrils. Still, however, was he urged downwai^ 
but he was no longer safe. Quite blown, and pressed (mf 
a rough descent, the generous creature, that would ie 
rather than refuse, made a false step and came heaviiyto 
the ground. Edward was stunned by the fall, though not 
seriously ) hurt ; and, after the lapse of a few seconds, 
recovered his feet, but found the horse still prostrate. 
Taking the animal by the head he assisted him to tiste, 
which he was not enabled to do till after several efforts;^ ^ 
and when he regained his legs it was manifest he was ^ 
seriously lamed ; and as he limped along with difilculty « 
beside his master, who led him gently, it became evident 
that it was beyond the animal's power to reach his own 
stable that night. Edward for the first time was now 
aware of how much he had punished his horse ^; he felt 
ashamed of using the noble brute with such severity, and 
became conscious that he had been acting under some- 
thing little short of frenzy. The consciousness at once 
tended to restore him somewhat to himself, and he began 
to look around on every side in search of some house 
where he could find rest and shelter for his disabled horse. 
As he proceeded thus, the care necessarily bestowed on 
his dumb companion partially called off his thoughts from 
the painful theme with which they had been exclusively 
occupied, and the effect was most beneficial. The first 
violent burst of feeling was past, and a calmer train <rf 
thought succeeded ; he for the first time remembered the 
boy had forgiven him,— and that was a great consolation 
to him : he recalled, too, his own wwds, pledging to 
Gustavus his friendship, and in this pleasing hope of the 
future he saw much to xedeem ^\vaX \vfc x^^^XX.^^ ^\ ^3aft 
past. Still, however, lYie vnid iVw^ ol \Xv^ ^VsL^A^teDLtp^^i 
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the lone grave of his adversary, and the horrid ansi^v^er of 
the grave-.digger, that he was but "finishing his work," 
Would recur to his memory and awake an internal groan. 

From this painful reminiscence he sought to escape, 
by looking forward to all he would do for Gustavus, and 
had become much calmer when the glimmer of a light 
not far ahead attracted him^ and he soon was enabled 
to perceive it proceeded from some buildings that lay 
on his right, not far from the road. He turned up the 
rough path which formed the approach, and the light 
escaped through the chinks of a large door, which indicated 
the place to be a coach-house, or some such office, belonging 
to the general pile, which seemed in a ruinous condition. 
: As he approached, Edward heard rude sounds of merri- 
ment, amongst which the joining of many voices in a 
** Tee-raw "^ chorus indicated that a carouse was going 
forward within* 

- On reaching the door he could perceive through a 
wide diink a group of men sitting round'a turf fire, which 
was piled at the far end of the building, which had no 
fire-place, and the smoke, curling upwards to the roof, 
wreathed the rafters in smoke ; beneath this vapoury 
canopy the party sat drinking and singing, and Edward, 
ere he knocked for admittance, listened to the following 
strange refrain: — 

**For my name it is Jimmy Barlow, 
I was horn in the town of Carlow, 
And here I lie in Maryborough jail, 
AU for the robbing of the Wicklow mail, 
FolderolderiddU'iddU'idQ/'^ 

Then the principal singer took up the song, which seemed 
to be one of robbery, blood, and murder, for it ran thus : — 

*' Then he oocked his pistol gaily, 
And stood before him bravely, 
Smoke and fire is my desire, 
So blaze away, my game-cock squire. 

For my name ii is Jimmy Barlow. 

I was born, etc^ 

Edward O'Connor knocked at the door loudly ; the words 
he had just heard about " pistols," " blazing away," and, 
last of all, ''squire," fell gratingly on his ear at that 
moment, and seemed strangely to cotvtv^Ol \Xv^\x\s.^«^'5. 
with the previous adventures ol the m^\. «xvdL\vNs» ^^^'rcL 
sad thoughts, and he beat against the dooT ^tw\\)a.NVA«w^^- 
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The chorus ceased. 

Edward repeated his Knocking. 

Still there w^s no answer ; but he heard low and huiried 
muttering inside. Determined, however, to gain admlt- 
ance, Edward laid hold of an iron hasp outside the door, 
which enabled him to shake the gate with violence, that 
there might be no excuse on the part of the inmates that 
they did not hear ; but in thus making the old door rattle 
in its frame, it suddenly yielded to^ his touch, and creaked 
open on its rusty hinges ; for Wtbisil Larry Hogan had 
entered it had been forgotten to be barred. 

As Edward stood in the open doorway, -the first object 
which met his eye was the coffin, — and it is impost 
to say how much j^t that moment the si^t shocked Ima; 
be shuddered involuntarily, yet qovdd not withdraw his 
eyes frpm the revolting object ;:^Q4rthe paUor with whidi 
his previous mental anxiety had invested his cheek 
increased as he looked on this last tenement of mortality. 
'* Am I to see nothing but the evidences of death's doin^ 
this night ? " was the mental question which shot through 
Edward's overwrought brain, and he grew livid at the 
thought. He looked more like one raised from the grave 
than a living being, and a wild glare in his eyes rendered 
his appearance still more unearthly. He felt that shame 
which men always experience in allowing their feelings 
tp overcome them ; and by a great effort he mastered 
his emotion and spoke, but the voice partopk of the strongi 
nervous excitement under which he laboured, and was 
hollow and broken, and seemed more like that which one 
might fancy to proceed from the jaws of a sepulchre than 
one of flesh and blood. Beaten by the storm, too, his 
hair hung in wet flakes over his face, and added to his wild 
appearance, so that the men all jumped to their feet the 
first glimpse they caught of him, and huddled themselves 
together in the farthest comer of the building, from 
whence they eyed him with evident alarm. 

Edward thought some whisky might check the feeling 
of f aintness which overcame him ; and though he deemed 
it probable he had broken in upon the nocturnal revel of 
desperate and lawless men, he nevertheless asked them 
to give him some ; but instead of displaying that alacrity 
so universal in Ireland, of sharing the " creature" with a 
i2ew-comer, the men only pointed to the bottle which 
stood beside the fire, and dre^ e\o%«t X^%^\3aKt . f 

Edward's desire lor tlie ^WiaxiVraX ^^% ^^ igi^^ Xi&s&i 
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he scarcely noticed the singular want of courtesy on the 
part 6f the men ; and seizing the bott)e (for there was 
no glass) he put it to his lips, and quaffed a hearty dram 
of the spirit before he spoke. 

" I must ask for shelter and assistance here," said 
Edward. " My horse, I fear, has slipped his shoulder *' 

Before he could utter another word, a simultaneous 
roar of terror burst from the group — they fancied the 
gjiost of Jimmy Barlow was before them, and made a 
sknultaneous rush from the bam ; and as they saw the 
horse at the door, another yell escaped thenl, as they fled 
with increased speed and terror. Edward stood in amaze- 
ment as the men i-ushed from his presence. He followed 
to the gate to recall them ; they were gone ; he could 
only hear their yells in the distance. The circumstance 
seemed quite unaccountable ; and as he stood lost in vain 
surmises as to the cause of the strange occurrence, a low 
neigh of recognition from the horse -reminded him of the 
animal's wants, and he led him into the barn, where, 
from the plenty of straw Which lay around, he shook 
down a litter where the maimed animal might rest. 

He then paced up and dotm the bam, lost in "v^onder 
at the conduct of those whom he found there, and whom 
his presence had so suddenly expelled ; and ever as he 
walked toward^ the fire the coffin caught his eye. As 
a fitftd blaze occasionally arose it flashed upon the plate, 
which brightly reflected the flame, and Edward was 
irresistibly drawn, despite his drigihal impression of 
horror at the object, t<) approach tad read the inscription. 
Thfe shield bore the name Of " O' Grady/' and Edward 
recoiled from the coffin \Wth a shudder, and inwardly 
asked, was he in his waking senses? He had biit an 
hour ago seen his adyfersary laid ih his grave, y^t here 
was hi^ coffin again before him, ds if to harrow up his 
soul anew. Wks it real, br a mockery? Was he the 
sport of a dreatti, or was there some dreadful curse fallen 
upon him, that he should be for ever haunted by the 
victim of his arm, and the call of vengeance for blood 
be ever upon his track ? He breathed fehort and hard, 
and the smoky atmosphere in which he was enveloped 
rendered respiration still more difficult. As through this 
oppressive vapour, which seemed only fit for the nether 
world, he saw the coffin-plate flash back IVv^ ^«ssvfc, \?css. 
imagination accumulated horror otv\ioTtot \ ^xv^ ^\v^'v\ *Ocs!^ 
blaze sank, and but the bright red ol ttv^ ^x^^ia^^^'^^^^'^'^'* 
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it seemed to him to bm-n, as it were, with a ^ot of ,hloo4» : 
and he could support the scene no longer, but rushed froBi 
the barn in a state of mind bordering on frenzy. 

It was about an hour afterwards, near midnight, that 
the old bam was in flames ; most likely some of the 
straw near the fire, in the confusion of the breaking up 
of the party, had been scattered within range of ignition, 
and caused the accident. The flames were seen for miles 
round the country ; and the shattered walls of the ruined 
mansion-house were illuminated brightly by the glare of 
the consuming bam, which in the morning added its 
own blackened and reeking ruin to the desolation, and 
crowds of persons congregated, to the spot for many da^f 
after. The charred planks of the cotOn were dragged 
from amongst the ruin ; and as the roof in falling in had 
dragged a large portion of the wall along with it, U10 
stones which had filled the coffin could not be distift^ 
guished from those of the fallen building, therefore mucli 
wonder arose that no vestige of the bones of the corse it 
was supposed to contain could be discovered. Wonder 
increased to horror as the strange fact was promulgated; 
and in the ready credulity of a superstitious people the 
terrible belief became general that his sable majesty had 
made off with O'Grady and the party watching him ; for 
as the Dublin bailiffs never stopped till they got bade to 
town, and were never seen again in the country, it was 
most natural to suppose that the devil had made a haul 
of them at the same tim^. In a few days rimiour added the 
spectral appearance of Jim Barlow to the tale, which only 
deepened its mysterious horror; and though, after some 
time, the true story was promulgated by those who kneiw 
the real state of the case, yet the truth never gained 
ground, and was considered but a clever sham, attempted 
by the family to prevent so dreadful a story from attaching 
to their house ; and tradition .perpetuates to this hour 
the belief that the devil flew away with 0* Grady. 

Lone and shunned as the hill was where the ruined 
house stood, it became more lone and shimned than ever ; 
and the boldest heart in the whole coimtry-side would 
quail to be in its vicinity, even in the daytime. To such 
a pitch the panic rose, that an extensive farm which 
encircled it, and belonged to the old usurer who made the 
seizure, fell into a profitless state, from the impossibility 
of men being found to work wpQn il, 11 >Nas useless even 
^$ pasture, for no one co\iid lo^ louw^ \o \\s?t^ s^axx^fc xs^^^ 
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it ; altogether, it was a serious loss to the money-grubber ; 
and so far the incident of the burnt barn, and the tradition 
it gave rise to, acted beneficially in making the inhuman 
act of warring with the dead recoil upon the mercilesis old 
usurer. 



chapt$:r XXXVIII 

We left Andy in what may be called a delicate situation, 
and though Andy's perceptions of the refined were not 
very acute, he himself began to wonder how he should get 
out of the dilemma into which circumstances had thrown 
him ; and even to his dull comprehension, various termina- 
tions to his adventiure suggested themselves, till he became 
quite confused in the chaos which bis own thoughts created. 
One good idea, however, Andy contrived to lay hold of 
out of the bundle which perplexed him ; he felt that to 
gain time would be an advantage, and if evil must come of 
his adventure, the longer he coidd keep it off the better ; 
so he kept up his affectation of timidity, and put in his 
sobs and lamentations, like so many commas and colons, 
as it were, to prevent Bridget from arriving at her climax 
of going to bed. 

Bridget. insisted bed was the finest thing in the world 
for a young woman in distress of mind. 

Andy protested he never ^ould get a wink of sleep when 
his mind was uneasy. 

Bridget promised the most sisterly tenderness. 

Andy answered by a lament for his mother. 

" Come to bed, I tell you," said BMdget. 

*' Are the sheets aired ? " sobbed Andy. ' 

" What I " exclaimed Bridget in amazement. 

'* If you are not sure of the sheets bein* aired," said 
Andy, " I'd be afeard of catchin* cowld." 

" Sheets, indeed I " said Bridget, " faith, it's a dainty 
lady you are, if you can't sleep without sheets." 

" What I " returned Andy, " no sheets I " 

" Divil a sheet I " • ■ ^ 

" Oh, mother, mother I " exclaimed Andy, " what would 
you say to .your innocent child being tuk away to a place 
there was no sheets ? " 

" Well I I never heerd the like," says Bridget. 

" Oh, the villians I to bring me where I v40\3XA»!\.\vasi'^ 
a bit o' clane linen to lie in." 
67— M 
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" Sure, there's blankets, I tell you." 

" Oh, don't talk to me I " roared Andy ; " sure, you , 
know, sheets is only dacent." 

" Bother, girl I isn't a snug woolly blanket a fine thing ? "^i 

" Oh, don't brake my heart that-a-way," sobbed Andy; \ 
" sure, there's wool on any dirty sheep's back, but linen ; 
is dacency I — Oh, mother, mother, if you thought your 
poor girl was without a sheet this^ night I " 

And so Andy went on, spinning his bit of " linen manu- 
facture " as long as he could, and raising Bridget's wonder, i 
that instead of the lament which abducted ladies generally 
raise about their " vartue/' that this, young woman's 
principal complaint arose on the scarcity of flax. Bridget 
appealed to common-sense if blankets were not goo4 
enough in these bad times ; insisting, moreover, that al 
" love was warmer than friendship, so wool was warmar 
than flax," the beauty of which parallel case nevertheless 
failed to reconcile the disconsolate abducted. Now Andy I 
had pushed his plea of the want of linen as far as U | 
. thought it would go, and when Bridget returned to the 
charge, and reiterated the oft-repeated " Come to bed, 
I tell you," Andy had recourse to twiddling about his 
toes, and chattering his teeth, and exclaimed in a tremulous 
voice, " Oh, I've a thrimblin' all over me I " 

" Loosen the sthrings o' you, then," said Bridget, about 
to suit the action to the word. 

*' Ow ! owl" cried Andy, " don't toudi me — I'm 
ticklish," . , 

" Then open the throat o' your gown yourself, dear," 
said Bridget. 

" I've a cowld on my chest, and dar'n't," said Andy, 
"but I think a dhrop of hot punch would do me good, 
if I had it." 

" And plenty of it," said Bridget, " if that'fl plaze you : " 
she rose as she spoke, and set about getting " the niaterials" 
for making punch. 

Andy hoped, by means of this last idea, to drink Bridget 
into a state of unconsciousness, and then make his escape ; 
but he had no notion untii he tried what a capacity the 
gentle Bridget had for carrying tumblers of punch steadily ; 
he proceeded as cunningly as possible, and, on the score of 
" the thrimblin' over him," repeated the doses of punch, 
which, nevertheless, he protested he couldn't tbuch unless 
Bridget kept him in countenance, glass for ^ass ; and 
Bridget — genial soul — ^wa% ivo -^3:3 \q\Xx% l<wt living in a 
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stai, and among smugglers, as she did, ft was not a trifle of 
stingo could bring her to a halt. Andy, even with the 
advantage of the stronger organisation of a man, found 
this mountain lass nearly a match for him ; and before the 
potations t)perated as he hoped upon her, his own senses 
began to feel the influence of the liquor, and his caution 
became considerably undermined. 

Still, however, he resisted the repeated offers of the 
couch proposed to him, declaring he would sleep in his 
clothes, and leave to Bridget the,full possession of her lair. 

The fire began to burn low, and Andy thought he might 
facilitate his escape by counterfeiting sleep ; so feigning 
slumber as well as he could, he seemed to sink into in- 
sensibility, Mid Bridget unrobed herself and retired 
behind a rough screen. 

It was by a great effort that Andy kept himself awake, 
for his potation, added to his nocturnal excursion, tended 
towards somnolency ; but the desire of escape, tod fear 
of a discovery and its consequences, prevaUed over the 
ordinary tendeficy of nature, and he remained awake, 
watching every sound. The silence at last became painful, 
—so still was it that he could hear the small crumbling 
sound of the dying embei^s as they decomposed and shifted 
their position on the hearth, and yet he could not be 
satisfied from the breathing of the woman that she slept. 
After tiie lapse of half an hour, however, he ventured to 
make some movement; He had well observed the 
quarter in which the outlet from the cave lay, and there 
was still a faint glimmer from the fire to assist him in 
crawlihg towards the trap. It was a relief when after some 
minutes of cautious creeping, he felt the fresh air breathing 
from above, and a moment or two more brought him in 
contact with the ladder. With the stealth of a cat he 
began to climb the rungs — he could hear the men snoring 
on the outside of the cave : step by step as he arose he 
felt his heart beat faster at the thought of escape, and 
became more cautious. At length his head emerged from 
the cave, and he saw the men lying about its mouth ; 
they lay close around it — he must step over them to 
escape — the chance is fearful, but he determines to attempt 
it — ^he ascends still higher — ^his foot is on the last rung of 
the ladder — ^the next step puts him on the heather — when 
he feels a hand lay hold of him from below I 

His heart died within him at the touetv, «jcA\v^ ^wsN.^ 
not resist an exclamation. 
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" Who's that I " exclaimfed one of the menioateide. 

Andy crouched. 

" Gome down/' said the voice softly from below, " il 
Jack wakes it will be worse for you." 

It was the voice of Bridget, and Andy felt it was bettei 
to be with her than exposed to the savagery of Shan Mare 
and his myrmidons ; so he descended quietly, and gav( 
himself up to the tight hold of Bridget, who with man) 
asseverations that " out of her arms she would not lei 
the prisoner go till morning," led him back to the cave. 



CHAPTER XXXIX • 

" Great wit to madaees nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do the bonnd^ divide.'' 

So sings the poet : but whether the wit be great or littie 
the " thin partition " separating madness from sanity i 
equally mysterious. It is true that the excitability attend 
ant upon genius approximates so closely to madness, tha 
it is sometinies difficult to distinguish between them 
but without the attendant " genius " to :hold up tt 
train of madness, and call for our special permission an 
respect in any of its fantastic exc^ursioni, the most ok:^inai 
crack-brain sometimes chooses to sport in the regions \ 
sanity, and, without the license which genius is suppose 
to dispense to her children, poach over the preserves ( 
common-sense. This is a woll-known fact, and would n< 
be reiterated here but that the circumstances abput 1 
be recorded hereafter might seem unworthy of beliel 
and as the veracity of our history we would not have f< 
one moment questioned, we have ventured to jog tl 
memory of our readers as to the. close neighbourhoc 
which madness and common-sense inhabit, before y 
record a curious instance of intermitting madness in tl 
old dowager O' Grady. 

Her son's death had, by the violence of the shod 
dragged her from the region of fiction in which she habiti 
ally existed ; but after the funeral she relapesd into 2 
her strange aberration, and her bird-dock and her chimne; 
pot head-dress were once more in requisition. 

The old lady had her usual atteudancei from her gran< 
daughter, and the custoinarsf o^«ns\% 5iV. ^q^«^ -«• 
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rendered, but they were not so cared for as biefore, and 
Charlotte was dismissed sopner than usual from her 
morning's attendance, and a new favourite received in 
her place. And, " of all the birds in the air," who should 
this favourite be but Master Ratty. Yes 1 — ^Ratty-^the 
caricaturist of his grandmamma, was, " for the nonce," 
her closeted companion. Many a guess was given as to 
" what in the world " grandmamma could want with Ratty ; 
but the secret was kept between them, for this reason, 
that the old lady kept the reward she promised Ratty, for 
preserving it, in her own hands, until the duty she required 
on his part should be accomplished ; aiid the shilling a day 
to which Ratty looked forward kept him faithful. 

Now the duty Master Ratty had to perform was in- 
structing his grandmamma iiow to han<He a pistol ; the 
bringing up quick to the nrark, and ieveiling by " the 
sight," was explained, but a difficulty ' arose in the old 
lady's shutting her left eye, which Ratty declared to be 
indispensable, and for some time Ratty was obliged to 
stand on a chair and cover his grandmamma's eye with his 
hand while she took aim ; this was found inconvenient, 
however, and the old lady substituted a black silk shade, 
to obfuscate her sinister luminary; in her exercises, which 
now advanced to snapping the lock, and knocking sparks 
from the flint, which made the old lady wink with her 
right eye. When this second habit was overcome, the 
" dry " practice, that is, without powder, was given up, 
and a " flash in the pan " was ventured upon, but this 
made her shut both eyes together, and it was somfe time 
before she could prevail on herself to hold her eye fixed 
on her mark and pull the trigger. This, however, at 
last was accomplished, and when she had conquered the 
fear of seeing the flash, she adopted the plan of standing 
before a handsome old-fashioned looking-glass, which 
reached from the ceiling to the floor, and levelling the 
pisCol at her own reflection before it, as if she were engaged 
in mortal combat, and every time she snapped and burned 
priming she would exclaim, " I hit him that time, I 
know — I can kill him-^trembley. villain / " 

Now, as long as this pistol practice had the charm of 
novelty for Ratty, it was all very well ; but when, day by 
day, the strange mistakes and nervousness of his grand- 
mamma became less piquant, from r^etition, it was not 
such good fun; and when the taivWpKA^ \^^^ , ^J^^-^^ "^^ 
much time as he wished to devote to t)sve ^^ -^orsssaKv^ 
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caprice, endeavoured to emancipate faimsdfy and was 
countermanded, an outburst of " Oh, bother I " would 
take place, till the grandmother called up the prospective 
sbiQings to his view, and Ratty bowed before the altar 
of Mammon. But even Manmion failed to keep Ratty 
loyal ; for that heathen god, Momus, daimed a superior 
^dlegiance ; Ratty worshipped the " cap and bells " as 
the true crown, and " the bauble " as the sovereign sceptre. 
Besides, the secret became troublesome .to him, and he 
determined to let the whole house know what " gran " 
and he v^re about in a way of his own; . 

The young imp, in the next day's practice, worked up 
the grandmamma to a state of great exeitement, urging her 
to take a cool and determined aim at the looking-glass. 

*' Cover him weU, gran," sidd Ratty. ■ ^■ 

" I will," said the dowager resolutely. 

" You ought to be able to hit him at six paces." 

" I stand at twdve paces." 

" No— you are only six from the looking-glass." 

" But the reflection, child, in the mirror, doubles the 
distance." - : - 

"Bother!" said Ratty. "Here, take the pistol- 
mind your eye, and don't wink*" - 

" Ratty, you are singularly obtuse to the charms of 
science." 

" What's science ? " said Ratty. 

" Why, gunpowder, child, for instance, is made by 
science." 

" I never saw his name, then, on a canister," said 
Ratty. "Pigou, Andrew and Wilks, or Mister Dai-tford 
Mills, are the men for gunpowder. — You know nothing 
about it, gran." 

"Ratty, you are disrespectful, and will not listen to 
instruction. I knew Kirwan — the great Kirwan, the 
chemist, who always wore his hat— — ^* 

" Then he knew chemistry better than manners," said 
Ratty. 

" Ratty, you are very troublesome. I desire you listen, 
sir. — Kirwan, sir, told me all about science ; and the 
Dublin Society have his picture, with a bottle in his 
hand " 

" Then he was fond of drink," said Ratty. 

" Ratty, don't be pert. To come back to what I was 
originally saying ; 1 repeal, sa, \ am at twelve paces 
from my object ;— six liom W\fe rnVrew, ^^CvScl^ ^wjjsJasv^ ^ 
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by reflection, makes twelve ; such is the law of optics. — 
1 suppose you know what optics are ? " 

" To be sure I do." 

" Tell me, then." . 

" Om eyes," said Ratty. 

" Eyes 1 " exclaimed the old lady in amaze. 

" To be sure," answered Ratty boldly. " Didn't I 
hear the old blind man at the fair asking charity 'for . 
the loss of his blessed optics ' ? " 

" Oh, what lamentable ignorance, my child I " ex- 
claimed the old lady. " Your tutor ought to be ashamed 
of himsdf." 

" So he is," said Ratty. " He hasn't had a pair of 
new breeches for the last seven years ; and he hides him- 
self whenever he sees mamma or the girls." 

"Oh, you ignorant child I Indeed, Ratty my love, 
you must study. I will give you thc/renowned Kirwan's 
book. Charlotte tore some of it for curl papers ; but 
there's enough left to enlighten you with the sun's rays, 
and reflection and refraction — — " 

" I know what that is," said Ratty. 

"What?" 

"Refraction." 

" And what is it, dear ? " 

*' Bad behaviour," said Ratty; 

" Oh, Heavens 1 " exclaimed his grandmother. 

" Yes, it is," said Ratty stoutly ; " the tutor says I'm 
refractory when I behave ill ; and he knows Latin better 
than you." - 

" Ratty, Ratty I you are hopeless !" exclaimed his 
grandmamma. . 

"No, I am not," said Ratty; "I'm elways hoping. 
And I hope Uncl^ Robert, will break his neck some day, 
and leave us his money." 

The old woman turned up her eyes, and exclaimed, 
" You wicked boy I " 

" Fudge ! " said Ratty ; " he's an old shaver, and we 
want it ; and indeed, gran, you ought to give me ten 
shUlings for ten days' teaching, now; and there's a fair 
next week, and I want to buy things." 

" Ratty, I told you when you made me perfect in the 
use of my weapon. I would pay you. My promise is 
sacred, and I will observe it with that scrupulous hotiovw: 
which has ever been the charactexUlie ol Wv^ \asoa:^ \ ^^ 
soon as I hit something^ and satisiy xriv^eM ol tk^ xck»sXsrs 
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over the weapon, the money shall be yours, but not tffl 
then." 

" Oh, very well," said Ratty ; " go on then. — Read^ 
— don't bring up your arm that way, like the handle o! 
a pump, but raise it nice from the elbow — ^that's it.— 
Ready — fire I Ah 1 there you tdink your eye, and drop 
the point of your pistol — ^try another. Ready — fire!— 
That's better. — Now steady the next time." 

The young devil then put a charge of powder and ht^l 
into the pistol he handed his grandmother, who to<^ 
steady aim at her reflection in the mirror, and at tbe 
words, " Ready — fire I " bang went the pistol — the maf , 
niflcent glass was smashed — the unexpected recoil i 
the weapon made it drop from the hand of the dowagoj^ 
who screamed with astonishment at the report and thi 
shock, and did not see for a moment the mischief ste- 
had done ; but when the shattered mirror caught her e^ 
she made a rush at Ratty, who was screeching with laughter 
in the far comer of the room, where he ran when he had 
achieved his trick ; and he was so helpless from the excess 
of his cachinnation, that the old lady cuffed, him without 
his being able to defend himself. At last he contrived to 
get out of her clutches, and jammed her against the wall 
with a table, so tightly that she roared " Murder I " The 
report of the pistol ringing through the house brought 
all its inmates to the spot ; and there the cries of murder 
from the old lady led them to suppose some awful tragedy, 
instead of a comedy, was enacting inside ; the door was^i 
locked, too, which increased the alarm, and was forced iff 
the moment of terror from the outside. When the crowd 
rushed in. Master Ratty rushed out, and left the aston- 
ished family to gather up the bits of the story as well as. 
they could, from the broken looking-glass and the cracked 
dowager. 



CHAPTER XL 

Though it is clear the serious events in the O'Grady family 
had not altered Master Ratty's propensities in the lea|t, 
the case was far different with Gustavus. In that one 
night of suffering which he had passed, the gulf was leaped 
that divides the boy from the man ; and the extra frivolity 
a/id carelessness which clwivg Ixombo^Yv^Qd \i^ to the age 
of fifteen, was at once, by XYve swdOA^ ^\^^\3.\.\.\a^\kt^s^aRjt^^ 
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by events, thrown off, and as singular a ripening into 
manhood commenced. 

Gustavus was of a generous nature ; and even his faults 
belonged ies& to his organisation than to the devil-may- 
care sort of education he received, if education it might 
be called. Upon his generosity the conduct of Edward 
O'Connor beside the grave of the boy's father had worked 
strongly ; and though Gustavus could not give his hand 

- beside the grave to the man with whom his father had 
engaged in deadly quarrel^ yet he quite exonerated Edward 
from, any blame ; and when, after a night more sleepless 
than Gustavus had ever known,' he rose early on the en- 
suing morning, he determined to ride over to Edward 
O'Connor's house, and breakfast, and commence that 
friendship which Edward had so solemnly promised to 
him, and with which the bpy was pleased ; for Gustavus 
was quite aware in what estimation Edward was held ; 
and though the relative circumstances in which he and 
the late squire stood prevented the boy from ** caring a 
fig " for him, as he often said himself, yet he was not 
beyond the influence of that thing called " reputation," 

' which so powerfully attaches to, and elevates the man 
who wins it ; and the price at which Edward was held in 
the county, influenced opinion even in Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall, albeit though " against the grain." Gustavus had 
sometimes heard, from the lips of the idle and ignorant, 
Edward sneered at for being " cruel wise " — ^and " too 
much of a schoolmaster "-^and fit for nothing but books 
or a boudoir — and called " a piano .man," with all the 
rest of the hackneyed " dirt " which jealous inferiority 
loves to fling at the heights it cannot occupy ; for though 
(sis it has been said) Edward, from his manly and sensible 
bearing, had escaped such sneers better than most men, 
still some few there were to whom his merit was offensive. 
Gustavus, however, though he sometimes heard* such 
things, saw with his own eyes that Edward could back a 
horse with any man in the county. He was always fore- 
most in the chase, could bring down as many brace of birds 
as most men in a day, had saved one or two persons from 
drowning ; and if he did all these things as well as other 
men, Gustavus (though hitherto too idle to learn much 
himself) did not see wliy a man should be sneered at for 
being an accomplished scholar as vjeW. TYv^t^Iq^^ \v^ 
had good foundation for being pleased a\ Xlt^e ^x^^^^'^^ 
friendship of such a man', and remembexma X^^ve -^oV^sv^^^'S 
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of Edward's anguish on the foregoing eve, Gustavm. 
generously resolved to see him at once, and offer him the 
hand which a nice sense of feeling made him withhold the 
night before. Mounting his pony, an hour's smart riding 
brought him to Mount Eskar, for such was the name of 
Mr. O'Connor's residence. 

It was breakfast-time when Gustavus arrived, bnt; 
Edward had not yet left his room, and the servant weirt^ 
to call him. It need scarcely be said that Edward bad^ 
passed a wretched night ; reaching home, as he did, weaiy 
in mind and body, and with feelings and imagination botb 
overwrought, it wa^ long before he could sleep ; and eva^ 
then his slumber was disturbed by harassing visions asd 
frightful images. Spectral shapes*, and things unlmagiih 
able to the waking senses, danced, and crawled, and hMf j 
about him. The torch flared above the grave, and ttal 
horrid coflftn, with the name of the dead O'Grady upon it, 
" murdered sleep." It was dawn before anything like 
-refreshing slumber touched his feverish eyelids ; and he 
had not enjoyed more than a couple of hours of what 
might be called sleep, when the servant called him; and 
then, after the brief oblivion he had obtained, one may 
fancy how he started when the first words he heard on 
waking wercj " Mister O'Grady is below, sir." 

Edward started up from his bed and stared wildly on^ 
the man, as he exclaimed, with a look of alarm, " O'Grady I 
For God's sake, you don't say O'Grady ? " 

" 'Tis Mister Gustavus, sir," said the man, wondering 
at the wUdness of Edward's manner. 

". Oh — the boy 1— ay, ay — ^the boy 1 " repeated Edward, 
drawing his hands across his eyes, and recovering his 
self-possession. " Say I will be down presently." 

The man retired, and Edward lay down again for some i 
minutes to calm the heavy beating of his heart, whidi 
the sudden mention of that name had produced ; — that 
name so linked with the mental agony of the past night ;— 
that name which had conjured up a waking horror of sudi 
might as to shake the sway of reason for a time, and which 
afterwards pursued its reign of terror through Jiis sleep. 
After such a night, fancy poor Edward doomed to hear the' 
name of O'Grady again the first thing in the morning — ^nay, 
awakened, one may say, by the very sound, and it cannot 
be wondered at that he vjas slaxU^d. 
A few minutes, hovjevex, ^erN^^ Vq ^^-sX^t^ \j^s. ^-^i 
possession ; and he arose, anOi, Ta«^m%\v\s \«^^\, \s3L\ia.^^ 
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descended to the breakfast parlour, where he was met by 
Gustavus with an open hand, which Edward clasped 
with fervour, and held for some time as he looked on the 
handsome face of the boy, and saw in its frank expression 
all that his heart could desire. — ^They spoke not a word, 
but they understood one another; and that moment 
commenced an attachment which increased with increas- 
ing intimacy, and became one of those steadfast friend- 
ships which are seldom met with. 

After breakfast Edward brought Gustavus to his " den,*' 
as he called a room which was appropriated to his own 
particular use, occupied with books and a small collection 
of national relics. Some long ranges of that peculiar calf 
binding, with its red labd^ declared at once the contents 
to be^aw; and by the dry, formal cut of the exteriot, gave 
Httle invitation to reading. The very outside of a law 
library is repulsive ; the coiitinuity of that eternal buff 
leather gives one a surfeit by anticipation, and makes one 
m^tally exclaim in despair^ " Heavens I — ^how can any 
one hope to get all that into his head ? " The only plain 
hoQ^t thing about law, is the outside of the books where 
it is laid down^there all is simple ^dnside all is complex. 
The interlacing lines of -the binder's patterns find no 
place on the covers ; but intricacies abound inside, where 
any line is ea^er found than a straight one. Nor gold- 
leaf nor tdol is^wnployed without,^ but within how many 
fallacies are enveloped in glozing words ; the gold-leaf 
has its representative in " legal fiction " ; and as for 
"tooling" — there's plenty of that 1> 

Other books, also, bore external evidence of the nature 
of their contents. :^ome old parchment covers indicated 
the kn*e of past ages ; amidst these the brightest names 
of Greece and Rome were to be found, as well as those who 
have adorned our own literature, and implied a cultivated 
taste. on the part of the owner. But one portion of the 
library was particularly well stored. The works bearing 
on Irish history were numerous ; and tjiis might well 
account for the ardour of Edward's feelings in the cause 
of his country ; for it is as impossible that a river should 
run backwards to its source, as that any Irishman, of a 
generous nature, can become acquainted with the real 
history of his country and not feel that she has been an 
ill-used and neglected land, and not stru^^e vaAiifc ^'«»§.'«is. 
of her being righted. Much has been doxi.e m XJas. ^"saxv^^ 
since the days of which this story lx^^^^•. «svdL ^^:?^«x.^ 
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was amongst those who helped to achieve it ; but mu^ 
has still to be done, and there is glorious work in store for 
present and future Edward O'Connors. 

Along with the books which spoke the cause of Irdand, 
the mute evidences, also, of her former ^ory and civflisa^ 
tion were scattered through the room. Various ornaments 
of elegant iorm, and wrought in the purest gold, were . 
tastefully arranged over the mantelpiece ; some, froin - 
their form, indicating their use, and others only affording 
matter o^ ingenious speculation to the antiqiaary, but all 
bearing evidence of early civilisation. The frontlet of 

' gold indicated noble estate, aind the long and tapering 
bodkin of the same metal, with its ribhly enchased knob 
or pendent crescent, implied the robe it once fastened 
could have been of no mean texture, and the wearer^ of no 
mean rank. Weapons were there, too, of elegant foni 
and exquisite workmanship,' wrought in tha£ ancient 
bronze, of such wondrous temper that it carries effective 
edge and point ;— the sword was of exact Phoenician 
mould ; the double-eyed spear-bead, fc»rmed at onc^ for 
strength and lightness, might have served as the raojdd 
for a sculptor in arming the hand of Minerva.^-CoUld these 
be the work of^an uncultivated people? — ^Impossible l-- 
The harp, too, was there, that unfailing mark of polish and 
social elegance. The bard and barbarism could never be 
coeval. But beyond all these, was a relic exciting deeper 
interest— it was an ancient crosier, of curious workman- 
ship, wrought in the preciouis metals, and partly studded 
with jewels ; but few of the latter remained, though the 
empty collets showed it had once been costly in such 
omaments.^'^Could this be seen without remembering 
that the light of Christianity first dawned over the western 
isles — in Ireland / that ther^ the gospel was first preached, 
there the work of salvation begun 1 . 

There be cold hearts to which these touching recollec- 
tions do not pertain, and they heed them not ; and some 
there are, who, with the callousness which forbids the 
sensibility, possess the stupid effrontery to ask, " Of what 
use are such recollections? " With such frigid utilitarians 
it would be in vain to argue ; but this question, at least, 
may be put in return : — Why should the ancient glories 
of Greece and Rome form a large portion of the academic 
studies of our youth ? — ^why should the evidences of their 
arts and their arms be Yie\d px^tiow^ \jcl xaxx^^\iKa&^ ^joA 

similar evidences of ancient c\iV\\NaX\o\i \^^ ^^^^yv^a \i^- 
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cause tliey pertaiis to another nation ? Is it because they 
are Irish they are held in contempt ? Alas ! in many 
cases it is so— ay, and even (shame to say) within her own 
shores. But never may that day arrive when Ireland 
shall be without enough of true and fond hearts to cherish 
the memory of her ancient glories, to give to her future 
sons the evidences of her earliest western civilisation, 
proving that their forefathers were not, as those say who 
wronged and therefore would malign them, a rabble of 
rude barbarians, but that brave kings, and proud princes, 
and wise lawgivers, and just judges, and gallant chiefs, 
and chaste and lovely women, were among them, and 
that inspired bards were there to ' perpetuate such 
memories I ' 

Gustavus had nev^ before seen a crosier, and asked 
what it was. On being informed of its name he then 
said — ' 

" But what is Si crosier 7 " 

*' A bishop's pastoral staff," said Edward. 

" And why have you a bishop's staff, and swords, and 
spears, hung up together ? " 

" That is' not inappropriate," said Edward. " Unfor- 
tunately, the sword and the crosier have been frequently 
but too intimate companions. Preaching the word of 
peace has been too often the pretext for war. The 
Spaniards, for instance, in the name of the gospel com- 
mitted the most fearful atrocities." 

" Oh, I know," said Gustavus, " that was in the time 
of bloody Mary and the Armada." 

Edward wondered at the boy's ignorance, and saw, in an 
instant, the source of his false applicatioi^ of his allusion 
to the Spaniards. Gustavus had been taiight to vaguely 
couple the name of " bloody Mary " with everything bad, 
and that of *' good Queen Bess " with all that was glorious ; 
and the word "Spanish," in poor Gusty's head, had been 
hitherto connected with two ideas, namely, '* liquorice " 
and the *' Armada." 

Edward, without wounding the sensitive shame of 
ignorant youth, gently set^iim right, and made him aware 
he had alluded to the conduct of the Spaniards in America, 
under Cortes and Pizarro. 

For the first time in his life Gustavus was aware that 
Pizarro was a real character. He had Yv^^t^ \\\% ^^wv^- 
mamma speak of a play of that naitve, axv^ \v<y^ ^^*aX"^^« 
Kemble was in Rolla, and bovf Yve saN^^ ^ cX>Sl^% ^^^ 
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as to its belonging to history, it was a new Uj^fl— the 
utmost Gusty knew about America being that it ^as 
discovered by Columbus. 

' " But the crosier," said Edward, " is amongst the 
most interesting of Irish antiquities, and especially belongs 
to an Irish collection, when you remember the earliest 
preaching of Christianity, in the western isles, was in 
Ireland." 

" I did not know that," said the boy. 

" Then you don't know why the^ ^amrock is our 
national 'emblem ? " 

" No," said Gustayus, " though I take care to mount 
one in my hat every Patrick's day. 

" Well," said Edward, anxious to give Gustayus credit 
for any knowledge he possessed, '* you i^now at least it 
is connected with the memory of St. Patrick,, though yon 
don't know why. I will tell you. When St. Patrick 
first preached the Christian faith in Ir^and, before a 
powerful chief and his people, when he spoke of one God, 
and of the Trinity, the chief asked how one could be in 
three. St. Patrick, instead of attempting a theological 
definition of the faith, thought a simple image would 
best serve to enlighten a simple people, and stooping to 
the earth he plucked from the green sod a shamrock, and 
holding up the trefoU before them, he bid them there 
behold one in thrcQ, The chief, struck by the illustration, 
asked at once to be baptized, and all his sept followed his 
example." 

" I never heard that before," said Gusty. " 'Tis VCTy 
beautiful." 

" I will tell you something else connected with it," said 
Edward. 

" After baptizing the chief , St. Patrick made an eloquent 
exhortation to the assembled multitude, and in the course 
of his address^ while enforcing his urgent appeal with 
appropriate gesture, as the hand which held his crosier, 
after being raised towards heaven, descended again towards 
the earth, the point of his staff, armed with metal, was 
driven through the foot of the chief, who, fancying it was 
part of the ceremony, and but a necessaiy testing of the 
firmness of his faith, never winced." 

** He was a fine fellow," said Gusty. " And is that the 
crosier ? " he added, alluding to the one in Edward's 
collection, and maniiesUy excvX^^b^ ^\v^\.\kR.\isv.^\v<iax<i, 
''No/' said Edward, ** but ou^ ol ^«x\^ ^^\fc> «sx^\kv 
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longing to some of the first preachers of the gospel amongst 
us." 

" And have you other things here with such beautiful 
stories belonging to them ? " inquired Gusty, eager for 
more of that romantic lore which youth loves so passion- 
ately. 

" Not that I know of," answered Edward. *' But if 
these objects here had only tongues ; if every sword, and 
celt, and spear-head, and golden bodkin, and other trinket 
could speak, no doubt we should hear stirring stories of 
gallant warriors and their ladye loves." 

"Ah, that would be something to hear I " exclaimed 
Gusty. 

"Well," said Edward» " you may have many such 
stories by reading the history of your country ; which, if 
you have not read, I can lend you books enough." 

" Oh, thank you I " said Gusty ; " I should like it so 
much." 

Edward approached the book-shelf and selected a 
volume he thought the most likely tQ interest so little 
practised a reader ; and when he turned round he saw 
Gusty poising in his hand an antique Irish sword of bronze. 

" Do you know what that is ? " inquired Edward. 

" I can't teU the name of it," answered Gusty, *' but I 
suppose it was something to stick a fellow,** 

Edward smiled at the characteristic reply, and told him 
it was an antique Irish sword. 

" A sword 1 " he exclaimed. *' Isn't it short for a 
sword ? " 

" All the swords of that day were short," said Edward. 

" When was that ? " inquired the boy. 

" Somewhere about two thousand years ago," said 
Edward. 

"Two thousand years I " exclaimed Gusty in surprise. 
" How is it possible you can tell this is two thousand years 
old ? " 

" Because it is made of the same metal, and of the 
same shape, as the swords found at Cannse, where the 
Carthaginians fought the Romans," 

" I know the Roman history," said Gusty, eager to 
display his little bit of knowledge ; " I know the Roman 
history. Romulus and Remus were educated by a wolf." 

Edward could not resist a smile, which he soow %\i:5^- 
pressed, and continued, — " Such s^ot^^ as ^W3l x^ss^ \nj^^ 
in your hand are found in quantities ixv Ix^^xv^^ «sv^\ss^i^^ 
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anywhere else in Europe, except in Italy, partlculaiiy ' 
at Cannae, where some thousands of Carthaginians M; ] 
and when we find the sword of the same make and metal '* 
in places so remote, it establishes a strong connecting' ' 
link between the people of Carthage and of Ireland, and 
at once shows their date." 

" How curious that is 1 " exclaimed Gusty ; " and how 
odd I never heard it before I Are there many sudi 
curious things you know ? " 

" Many," said Edward. 

" I wonder how people can find out such- odd things," 
said the boy. 

" My dear boy," said Edward, " after getting a certain 
amount of knowledge, other knowledge comes very fast; 
it gathers like a snow-ball, or perhaps it would be better 
to illustrate the fact by a mill-dam« — You know, when the/ 
water is low in the mill-dam the miller cannot drive his 
wheel ; but the moment the water comes up to a certain 
level, it has force to work the mill ; — and so it is with 
knowledge; when once you get it up to a certain level, 
you can ' work your mill,' with this great advantage over 
the mill-dam, that the stream of knowledge, once reaching 
the working level, never runs dry." 

" Oh, I wish I knew as much as you do 1 " exclaimed 
Gusty. 

** And so you can, if you wish it," said Edward. 

Gusty sighed heavily, and admitted he had been very 
idle. 

Edward told him he had plenty of time before him to 
repair the damage. 

A conversation then ensued, perfectly frank on the 
part of the boy, and kind on Edward's side to all his 
deficiencies, which he found to be lamentable, as far as 
learning went. He had some small smattering of Latin ; 
but Gustavus vowed steady attention to his tutor and 
his studies for the future. Edward, however, knowing 
what a miserable scholar the tutor himself was, offered 
to put Gustavus through his Latin and Greek himself. 
Gustavus accepted the offer with gratitude, and rode 
over every day to Mount Eskar for his lesson ; and, under 
the intelligent explanations of Edward, the difficulties 
which had hitherto discouraged him disappeared, and it 
was surprising what progress he made. At the same 
time he devoured Irish Yiistor^, axv^ \i^<i«x!CiR taiQidly 
tinctured with that enthusiasUc \on^ q\ «SLXXi^\i€tfyckS^ 
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to his country which he found in his teacher ; and Edward 
soon hailed in the ardent neophyte a noble and intelligent 
spirit, redeemed from ignorance, and rendered capable of 
higher enjoyments than those to be derived merely from 
field sports. Edward, however, did not confine his in- 
structions to book-learning only ; there is much to be 
learned by living with the educated, whose current con- 
versation alone is instructive ; and Edward had Gustavus 
with him as constantly as he could ; and after some time, 
when the frequency of Gusty's visits to Mount Eskar 
ceased to excite any wonder at home, he sometimes spent 
several days together with Edward, to whom he became 
continually more and more attached. Edward showed 
great judgment in making his training attractive to his 
pupil ; he did not attend merely to his head ; he thought 
of other things as well, and joined him in the sports and 
exercises he knew, and taught him those in which he was 
uninstructed. Fencing, for instance, was one of these ; 
Edward was a tolerable master of his foil, and in a few 
months Gustavus, under his tuition, could parry a thrust, 
and made no bad attempt at a hit himself. His improve- 
ment, in every way, was so remarkable that it was noticed 
by all, and its cause did not long remain secret; and 
when it was known, Ed\yard O'Connor's character stood 
higher than ever, and the whole county said it was a 
lucky day for Gusty O' Grady that be found such a friend. 
As the limits of our tale would not permit the inter- 
course between Edward and Gustavus to be treated in 
detail, this general sketch of it has been given; and in 
stating its consequences so far, a peep into the future 
has been granted by the author, with a benevolence seldom 
belonging to his ill-natured and crafty tribe, who endeavour 
to hoodwink their docile patrons as much as possible, and 
keep them in a state of ignorance as to coming events. 
But now, having been so indulgent, we must beg to lay 
hold of the skirts of our readers, and pull them back again 
down the ladder into the private still, where Bridget 
pulled back Andy very much after the same fashion, and 
the results of which we must treat of in our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLl 

When Bridget dragged Andy back, and Insisted on his : 
going to bed 

No — I will not be too good-natured, and tell my stcffjf 
that way; — besides, it would be a very difficult mattffj 
to tell it ; and why should an author, merely to oblige 
people, get himself involved in a labyrinth of difficulties, 
and rack his unfortunate brain to pidc and choose words, 
properly to tell his story, yet at the same time to lead his 
readers through the mazes of this very ticklish adventure, 
without a single thorn scratching their delicate fingeis, 
or as much as making the smallest rent in the white musliD 
robe of propriety ? So, not to run unnecessary risks, the 
story must go on another way. 



When Shan More and the rest of the " big blackguards" 
began to wake, the morning after the abduction, and gave 
a turn or two under their heather coverlid, and rubbed 
their eyes as the sun peeped through the ** curtains of the 
east,"— for these, were the only bed-curtains Shan More 
and his companions ever had, — ^they stretched themselves 
and yawned, and felt very thirsty, for they had all been 
blind drunk the night before, be it remembered ; and 
Shan swore, to use his own expressive and poetic imagery, 
that his tongue was " as rough as a rat's back," whUe 
his companions went no farther than saying theirs were 
as " dry as a lime-burner's wig." 

We should not be so particular in these minute details 
but for that desire of truth which has guided us all through 
this veracious history ; and as in this scene, in particular, 
we feel ourselves sure to be held seriously responsible for 
every word, we are determined to be accurate to a 
nicety, and set down every syllable with stenographic 
strictness. 

*' Where's the girl ? " cried Shan, not yet sober. 

" She's asleep with your sisther," was the answer. 

" Down-stairs ? " inquired Shan. 

" Yes," said the other, who now knew Big Jack was 
more drunk than he at first thought him, by his using the 
word stairs ; for Jack when he was drunk was very grand, 
and called down the ladder ** Oio^wx-slalTs." 
" Get me a drink o* ^aXXict " ^^i^ :i^^^ " Vst \^sv 
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thundherhin' thirsty, and can't deludher that girl with the 
soft words till I wet my mouth." 

His attendant vagabond obeyed the order, and a large 
pitcher full of water was handed, to the master, who 
heaved it upwards to his head, and drank as audibly and 
nearly as much as a horse. Then holding his hands to 
receive the remaining contents of the pitcher, which his 
followers poured into his monstrous palms, he soused his 
face, which he afterwards wiped iu a wisp of grass, which 
was the only towel of, back's which was not then at the 
wash. 

Having thus made his toilet. Big Jack went down- 
stairs, and as soon as his great bull-head disappeared 
beneath the trap, one of the men above said, " We'll have 
a sM/oaspon, boys." 

And sure enough .they did, after some time, hear an 
extraordinary . row. Jack 'first roared for, Bridget, and 
no answer was returned; the call was repeated with as 
little effect, and' at last a xnost tremendous roar was heard 
above — but not from, a fiemale voice. Jack was hear<i 
below, swearing like a trooper, and in a minute or two 
back he rushed "up stairs " again, and began cursing 
his myrmidons most avrfully, and foaming at the mouth 
with rage. 

" What's the matther ?" cried the men. 

" Matther I " roared Jack ; " oh, you 'tarnal viUians I 
— You're a purty set to carry off a girl for a man-^a purty 
job you've made of it 1 — — " 

'* Arrah, didn't we bring her to you ? " 

" Her^ indeed — ^bring her — ^much good what you brought 
is to me I" 

'* Tare an' 'ouns I what's the niatther at all ? We 
dunna what you mane I " shouted the men, returning rage 
for rage, 

" Come down, and you'll see what's the matther," said 
Jack, descending the ladder ; and* the men hastened after 
him. 

He led the way to the farther €nd of the cavern, where 
a small glimmering of light was permitted to enter from 
the top, and lifting a tattered piece of canvas, which served 
as a screen to the b^d, he exclaimed, with a curse^ " Look 
there, you blackguards I " 

The men gave a shout of surprise, for^ — ^what do v<i^ 
think they saw ? — r- 
An empty bed I 



i 
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CHAPTER XLII 

It may be remembered that, on Father Phfl's recom- 
mendation, Andy was to be removed out of the country, 
to place him beyond the reach of Larry Hogan's machina- 
tions, and that the proposed journey to London afforded 
a good opportunity of taking him out of the way. Andy 
had been desired by Squire Egan to repair tQ Merryvale ; 
but as some days had elapsed, and Andy had not made 
his appearance, the alarms of the squire that Andy might 
be tampered with, began to revive, and Dick Dawson 
was therefore requested to call at the Widow Rooney^s 
cabin as he was returning from the town, where some^ 
business with Murphy, about the petition against Scatter- 
brain's return, demanded his presence. ' 

Dick, as it ha]^>ened, had no need to call at the widow's, 
for on his way to the town' who should he see approaching ' 
but the renowned Andy himself. On coming up to him, 
Dick pulled up his horse, and Andy pulled off his hat. 

" God save your honour," said Andy. 

'* Why didn't you come to Merryvale, as you were 
bid ? " said Dick. 

" I couldn't, sir, bekase " 

"Hold your tongue, you thief; you know you never 
can do what you're bid- — ^you are always wrong one way 
or other." 

'* You're hard on me, Misther Dick." 

" Did you ever do anything right ?— I ask yourself I " 

*' Indeed, sir, this time it was a rale bit o' business I 
had to do." 

" And well you did it, no doubt. — Did you marry any 
one lately ? " said Dick, with a waggish grin, and a wink. 

*' Faix, then, maybe I did," said Andy, with a knowing 
nod. 

" And I hope Matty is' well ? " said Dick. 

" Ah, Misther Dick, you're always goin' on with your 
jokin', so you are. — So you heerd o' that job, did you ?— 
Faix, a purty lady she is — oh, it's not her at all I am married 
to, but another woman " 

" Another woman I " exclaimed Dick in surprise. 

" Yis, sir, another woman — a kind craythur." 

" Another woman I " reiterated Dick, laughing, '^ married 
to two women in two days\ — ^\\^ ^w>!x^ ^^^^^ Xkvas^ ^ 
Turk I " 
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'• Ah, Misther.Dickt" . 

"You TarqainI" ! . 

'* Siire, sir, what hana's in it ? " 

'• You Heliogabalus 1 1 .'f. 

" Sure, it's no fault o^ niine, sir/' 

" Bigamy, hy this and that, flat bigamy I— You'll only 
be hanged, as sure as your name's Andy." 

" Siu'e, let me tell you how it was, sir, and you*ll see 
I am quit of all harm, good or bad. — 'Twas a pack o* 
blackguards, you see, came to take off Oonah, sir " 

" Oh, a case of abduction I " 
. " Yis,. sir; — so the women dhtessed me up as a girl, 
and the blackguards, instead of the seduction of Oonah, 
only seduced me." 

" Capital t ''cried Dicit ; *' well ddne, Andy I—^and who 
seduced you? " 

" Shan More, faith — no less." 

"Ho, hoi a dangerous customer to play tricks on, 
Andy." 

" Sure enough, faith, and that's partly the rayson of 
what happened ; but by good luck. Big Jack was blind 
dhrunk when I got there, and I shammed screechin' so 
well that his sisther took pity on me, and said she'd keep 
me safe from harm in het o'wn bed that night." 

Dick gave a *' view halloo " when he heard this, and 
shouted with laughter, ddighted at the thought of Shan 
More, instead of carrying off a girh for himself, introdudng 
a gallant to his own sister. 

" Oh, now I see how you are married," said Dick ; 
" that was the biter bit, indeed." . ' * 

" Oh, the divil a bit Fd ha' bit her, only for the cross 
luck with me, lor I wanted t6 schame off out o' the place 
and escape ; but she wouldn't let me, and cotcht me and 
brought me bac k " 

'* I should think she would, indeed," said Dick, laughing. 
"What next?" 

" Why, I drank a power o' punch, sir, and was off my 
guard, you see, and couldn't keep the saycret so well 
^ afther that, and by dad she found it out " 

" Just what I would expect of her," said Dick. 

" Well, do you know, sir, though the thridt was agen 
her own brother, she laughed at it a power, and said I 
was a great divU, but that she couldn't blame. \afc. ^^ 
then I sthruv to coax her to let me m^% xa^ ^'s.^^a;:^^,'^"^ 
she towld me t6 wait a bit tiH tHe mew ^Xi^iNe ^^^ \s2vsJvss: 
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asleep ; but while I was waitin' for them . to go to de^„ I 
faix, I went to sleep myself, I was so tired; and^oi j 
Bridget, the craythur, wdke me in Ihe morning,, she \m 
cryin' like a spout afther a thunder-diower, and said her 
characther would be ruined when the story got abroad 
over the counthry, and sute she dam't face the world 
if I wouldn't make her an honest woman." 

" The brazen baggage ! " said D>ick ; " and what did 
you say ? " 

" Why, what could any man say, sir, afther that ? Sure, 
her characther would be gone if ^" 

" Gone," said Dick ^ " faith it might have gone farther 
before it fared worse— ^ — " 

" Arrah I what do you mane, Misther Dick ? " 

** Pooh, pooh I Andy — you don't mean .to say you 
married that one ? " 

" Faix, I did," said Andy. 

'* Well, Andy," said Dick, grinning, " by! the powers 
you have done it this time ! — Gk)od-moming to you;" and 
Dick put spurs to his horse. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

-• ■ I // ■■ ' ., 
Andy, " knocked all of a heap," stood in: the middle of 
the road, looking after Dick as he cantered down the 
slope. It was seldom poor Andy was angry — but he felt 
a strong sense of indignation choking him as Dick's parting 
words still rung in his ears* ** What does he mane?'' 
said Andy, talking aloud. — "What does he mane?" he 
repeated ; anxious to doubt, and therefore question the 
obvious construction which Dick's words bore. " Misther 
Dick is fond of a joke, and maybe this is one of his making, 
but if it is 'tis not a fair one, 'pon my sowl : ;a poor man 
has his feelin's as well as a rich man. — How would you 
like your own wife to be spoke of that way, Misther. Dick, 
as proud as you ride your horse there? — ^humph I " 

Andy, in great indignation, pursued his way. towards 
his mother's cabin, to ask her blessing upon his marriage.' 
On his presenting himself there, both the old woman and 
Oojiab-were in great delight at witnessing his safe return. 
Oonah particularly, for she, feeling that it was for her 
sake Andy placed himselt mdaxi^et, \v«A\i^«a \xv ^ ^tate 
of great anxiety for th% resMlt ol XXkft «AN^iaXAM:^> «b^^ ^\v 
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seeing him, absolutely threw herself into his arms, and . 
embraced him tenderly, impressing many a hearty kiss 
upon his lips, between whiles that she vowed she would 
never forget his generosity arid courage ; and ending 
with saying there was nothing she would not do for 
him. 

Now Andy was flesh and blood, like other people, and 
as the showers of kisses from Oonah's ripe lips fell fast 
upon him, he was not insensible to the embrace of so 
very pretty a girl — a girl, moreover, he had always had 
a " sneaking kindness " for, which Oonah's distance of 
manner alone had hitherto made him keep to himself ; 
but now, when he saw her eyes beam with gratitude, and 
her cheek flush, after her strong demonstration of regard^ 
and heard her last words, so very like a hint to a shy man, 
it must be owned a sudden pang shot through poor'Andy's 
heart, and he sickened at the thought of being niarried, 
which placed the tempting prize before him hopelessly 
leyond^is reach. 

He looked so blank, and seemed so unable to return 
Oonah's fond greeting, that she felt the pique which every 
pretty woman experiences who fancies her favours dis- 
regarded, and thought Andy was the stupidest lout she 
ever came across. Turning up her hair, which had fallen 
down in the excess of her friendship, she walked out of the 
cottage, and, biting her disdainful lip, fairly cried for 
spite. 

In the meantime Andy popped down on his knees before 
the widow, and said, " Give me your blessing, mother I " 

" For what, you omadhaim ? " said his mother fiercely, 
for her woman's nature took part with Oonah's feelings,, 
which she quite comprehended, and she was vexed with 
what she thought Andy's disgusting insensibility. " For 
what should I give you my blessin' ? " 

" Bekase I'm marri'd, ma'am." 

" What I " exclaimed the mother. " It's not marri'd 
again you are ? — You're jokin', sure." 

" Faix, it's no jake," said Andy sadly; " I'm marri'd,. 
sure enough ; so give us your blessin' anyhow," cried 
he, still kneeling. 

" And who did you dor' forUo marry, sir, if. I may make 
so bowld to ax, without my lave or license ? " 

" There was no time for axin', motliet, — ^'1^^^ ^wsfc 
in a hurry, and I can't help it, so ^n^ xvs* ^wsx \?vs7y^^x!r 
at oncet." 
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" Tell me who she is before I give you my blessin*." | 

'* Shan More's sisther, ma'am." 

*' What I " exclaimed the widow, staggering back some 
paces, — "Shan More's sister, did you say ?^— Bridget 
rhua* is it? " 

" Yis, ma'am." 

" Oh, wirrasthru I phillUew I millia murther I " shouted 
the mother, tearing her cap off her head. — " Oh, blessed 
Vargin, holy St. Dominick, Pether an' Paul the 'possle, 
what'U I do ? — Oh, patther an' ave — ^you dirty bosthaon 
—blessed angels and holy marthyrs I — ^kneelin' there in 
the middle o' the llure as if nothing happened, — ^look 
down on me this day, a poor vartuous dissolute woman! 
— Oh, you disgrace to mc and all belongin' to you,— and 
is it the impidence to ask for my blessin' you have, when 
it's whippin' at the cart's tail you ought to get, you shame- 
less scapegrace I " 

She then went wringing her hands, and throwing them 
upwards in appeals to Heaven, while Andy still kept 
kneeling in the middle of the cabin, lost in wonder; 

The widow ran to the door, and called Oonah in. 

"Who do you think that blackguard is marri'd ta?" 
said the widow. 

" Married I " exclaimed Oonah, growing pale. 

"Ay, marri'd, and who to, do you think ? — ^why, to 
Bridget r/iua." 

Oonah screamed and clasped her hands. 

Andy got up at last, and asked what they were making 
such a rout about ; he wasn't the first man who married 
without asking his mother's leave ; and wanted to know 
what they had to " say agen it." 

" Oh, you barefaced scandal o' the world I " cried the 
widow, " to ax sitch a question, — to marry a thrampin' 
sthreel like that, — a great red-headed Jack " 

" She can't help her hair," said Andy. 

" I wish I could cut it off, and her head along with it, 
the sttirap I — Oh, blessed Vargin, to have my daughter- 
in-law a " 

" What ? " said Andy, getting rather alarmed. 

" That the whole county knows is " 

. "What ? " cried Andy. 

Not a fair nor a market-town doesn't know her as 
well as Oh, wirra I wirra I " 

* Red-^aVted Bt\d?,©\.. 
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■ ' Why, you don't mane ta say anything agen her char- 
aether, dor you ? " said Andy. 

" Characther, indeed I " said his mother, with a sneer. 

" By this an' that," said Andy, '* if she was the child 
unborn she couldn't make a greater hullabaloo about c 
her characther than she did the mornin' afther." 

" Afther what ? " said his mother. 

** Afther I was tuk away up to the hill beyant, and 

found her there, and But I b'lieve I didn't tell you 

how it happened." 

" No," said Oonah, coming forward, deadly pale, and 
listening anxiously, with a look of deep pity in her soft 
eyes. 

Andy then related the adventure as the reader already 
knows it ; and when it was elided, Oortah burst into teats, 
and fn passionate exclamations blamed herself for all that 
had happened, saying it was in the endeavour to save 
her that Andy had lost himself. 

*' Oh, Oonah I Oonah 1 " said Andy, with more mean- 
ing in his voice than the girl had ever heard before, *■ it 
isn't the loss of myself I mind, but I've lost you too. Oh, 
if you had ever given me a tendher word or look before 
this day ^'twould never have happened, and that desaiver • 
in the hills never could have deludhered me. And tell 
me, lanrta machree, isf my suspicions right in what I hear, — ^ 
tell me the worst at oncet,- — is she non compos ? " 

" Oh, I never heerd her called by that name before," 
sobbed Oonah, " but she has a great many others just as 
bad." 

" Ow I ow I ow I " ejcclaimed Andy. " Now I know 
what Mr. Dick laughed at,— well, death before dishonour, 
— I'll go /list for a soj^, a*id never live with her." 



CHAPTER XLIV 

It has been necessary in an earlier fehapter to notice 
the strange freaks madness wDl sometimes play. It was 
then the object to show how strong affections of the mind 
will recall an erring judgment to its true balance ; but the 
action of the counterpoise growing weaker by time, the 
disease returns, and reason again kicks the beam. — Such 
was the old dowager's case ; the deaWv oi\vet ^wn. x^^^jJ^^^ 
her to herself; but a few days piodMc^d x^«:^^^^ «sv^ ^^"^ 
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was as foolish as ever. Nevertheless, as PoIoiiHb 
of Hamlet, 

"There is methed in his 



SO in the dowager's case there wa& method — not of a saoft 
intention, as the old courtier implies of the Danish prinee^ 
but of msane birth — b^ot of a ciiivalrous feeling on gOL 
enfeebled mind. 

To make this clearly und^^ood, it is necessary to cA 
attention to one other peculiari^ of madness ; — tha^, 
while it makes those under its influ^ice liable to say and 
enact all sorts of nonsense on some subjects, it never imr 
pairs their powers of observation on those which chanot . 
to come within the reach of the undiseased portion of the 
mind ; and, moreover, th^ are^quite as capable of arriving 
at^ust conclusions upon what they so seeand hear as themo^ 
reasonable person, and, perhaps, in proportion as the reason^ 
ingpowerislimited within a smailercompass,sothe Capability 
of observation becomes stronger by being concentrated. 

Such was the case with the old dowager,. who» wfaHfr 
Furlong was " doing devotion '' to Augusta, and appe^ffed 
the pink of faithful swains, saw very clearly that Furieng 
did not like it a bit, and would ^adly be oft his J>arg»B. 
Yea, while the people in thdr sober senses on the same 
plane with the parties were taken in> the old lunatic,, eveor 
from the toppling height of her eiwn mad chimney-pot, 
could look down and see that Fm^ng would not marry 
Augusta if he could help it. 

It was even so. — Furlong had acted under the influence 
of terror when poor Augusta, shoved into his bedroom 
through the devUment of that rascally imp Ratby, and 
found there, through the evil destiny of Aiifdy, was flung 
into his arms by her enraged fathM*, and accepted as his 
wife. The immediate hurry of the election had delayed 
the marriage — the duel and its consequences further 
interrupted " the happy event " — and O'Grady^s deatii 
caused a further postponement. It was delicately hinted 
to Furlong that when matters had gone so far as t<^ the 
wedding-dresses being ready, that tha sooner the con- 
tracting parties under such circumstances were married 
the better. But Furlong, with that affectation of pro- 
priety which belongs to his time-seriiing tribe, pleaded 
the i'xegard to appearances,"— " so soon after the ever- 
lored event," — and other such specious excuses, 
°i but cavers to \\\^ ^^srtl T%a«e5i^ , «sxi5v^ xiaRjl 
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but to postpone the " wedding-day." The truth was, the 
moment Furlong had no longer the terrors of O'Grady's 
pistol before his; eyes, he had resolved never to make so 
bad a match as that with Augusta appeared to be, — 
indeed^ manifestly was, as far as regarded money ; though 
Furlong should only have been too glad to be permitted 
to mix his plebeian blood with the daughter of a man 
of high family, whose crippled circumstances and conse- 
quent truckling conduct^ had reduced him to the wretched 
necessity of making such a cur as Furlong the inmate of 
his house. — But. so it was. ^ . 

The family began at last to suspect the real state of 
the case, and all were surprised exce^it the old dowager: 
she had expected what was troming, and had prepared 
herself for it. All her pistol practice was with a view 
to call Furlong to the *' last arbitrement" for this slight 
to her house. Gusty was too young, she considered, for 
the duty ; ther^ore she, in her fantastic way of looking 
at the matter, looked upon herself as the head of the family, 
and, as such, determined to resent the affront put upon it. 

But of her real design the family at Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall had not the remotest notion. Of course, an old 
lady going about with a pistol, powder-flask, and bullets, 
and practising on the trunks of the trees in the park, 
could not. pass without observation, and siu*mises there 
were on the subject; then her occasional exclamation of 
"Tremble, villain I " would escape her; and sometimes 
in the family circle, after sitting for a while in a state of 
abstraction, she would lift her attenuated -hand, armed 
with a knitting-needle or a ball of worsted, and, assuming 
the action of poising a pistol, execute a smart click with 
her tongue, and say, " I hit him that time." 

These exclamations, indicative of vengeance, were 
supposed at length by the family to apply to Edward 
O'Connor, but excited pity. rather than alarm. When, 
however, one morning the dowager was nowhere to be 
found, and Ratty and the pistols had also disappeared, 
an inquiry was instituted as to the old lady's whereabouts, 
and Mount Eskar was one of the first places where she 
was sought, but without success; and all other inquiries 
were equally unavailing. 

The old lady had contrived, with that cunning peculiar 
to insane people, to get away from the house at an early 
hour in the morning, unknown to all except Ratt^^ 1^ 
whom she confided her intention, a3\"QL \ifc xcL«Sia%^^ v.^ 
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get her out of the domain unobserved, and then^ logetfe| 
they proceeded to Dublin in a postrdiaise. 

It was the day after this secret expedition was undei^^ 
taken, that Mr. Furlong was sitting in his private apart* 
ment at the Castle, doing " the State sottie service" bf 
reading the mdming papers, which heavy official dttt^ 
he relieved occasionally by turning to t dome scented noteii 
which lay near a morocco writhag-case, whence they lAdr^^ 
been drawn by the lisping dandy to flatter his vanity. Ih ; 
had been carrying on a correspondence with an anonymous 
fair one, in whose heart, if her words might be believed, 
Furlong had made desperate havoc. 

It happened, however, that these notes were 231 
fictitious, being the woiic of Tom Loftus, who enjoyed 
playing on a puppy as much a$ playing on the organ f 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing Furlong going throu^ 
his paces in certain squares be had gppoihted, wearing a 
flower of Tom's choice, and going through other antks 
which Tom had demanded under the signature of 
" Phillis," written in a delicate hand, on pink satin note- 
paper, with a Ikce border : one of the last notes suggested 
the possibility of a visit from the lady, and lafter assurances 
of *' secrecy and honour- had been returned by Furlong, 
he was anxiously expecting " what would come of it," and, 
filled with pleasing reflections of what " a devil of a fellow " 
he was among the ladies> he occasionally paced the room 
before a handsome dressing-glass (with which his apart- 
ment was always furnished), and tan his fingers throngb 
his curls with a complacent smUe. While thus occupied, 
and in such a frame of mind, the hall messenger entered the 
apartment and said a lady wished to see him. 

" A lady 1 " exclaimed Furlong in delighted surprise. 

" She won't give her name, sir, but -" 

" Show her up I show her up I " exclaimed the Lothario 
eagerly. 

All anxiety, he awaited the appearance of his donna, 
— and quite a donna she seemed, as a commanding figure, 
dressed in black, and enveloped in a rich veU of the same, 
glided into the room. i 

"How vewy Spanish I" exclaimed Furlong, as he 
advanced to meet his incognita, who, as soon as she 
entered, locked the door and withdrew the key. 

" Quite pwactised in sucih secwet affairs," said Furlong 
styly. " Fai* lady, allow me to touch you' fai' hand, and 
ieadyou to a seat." 
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The mysterious stranger made no answer, but lifting 

her long veil, turned round on the lisping dandy, who 

staggered back to the table, on which hejeaned ior support, 

when the dowager O' Grady appeared before him, drawn 

up to her full height, and anything but an agreeable 

" expression in her eye. She stalked up towards him, 

something in the style of a spectre in a romance, which 

she was not very unlike, and as she advanced he re- 

:^ treated, until he got the table between him and this most 

; unwelcome apparition. 

" I am come," said the dowager, with an ominous tone 
of voice. , 

"Vewy happy of the honou% I am sure, Mistwess 
O'Gwady," faltered Furlong. 

" The avenger has come." 

Furlong opened his eyes. 
- " I have come to wash the staiii I " said she, tapping her 
fingers in a theatrical manner on the table, an4, as it 
happened, she pointed to a large blotch ot ink on the 
table-cover. Furlong opened his eyes wider than ever, 
and thought this the queerest bit of madness he ever heard 
of ; however, thinking it b^t to humour her, he answered, 
'* Yes, it was a little awkwa'dne$s of mine — I upset the 
inkstand the, othe' day." 

"Do you mock me, sir?" said she, with increasing 
bitterness. 

" La, no I Mistwess O'Gwady." 

"I have come, I say, to wash out the stain you have 
dared to put on the namfof O'Grady, in your blood." 

Furlong gasped with mingled amazement and fear. 

" Tremble, villain I " she said ; and she pointed toward 
him her long attenuated finger with portentous solemnity. 

" I weally am quite at a loss, Mistwess O'Gwady, to ' 
compwehend " 

Before he could finish his sentence, the dowager had 
drawn from the depths of her side pockets a brace of 
pistols, and presenting them to Furlong, said, " Be at a 
loss no longer — except the loss of life which may ensue ; — 
take your choice of weapons, sir." 

" Gwacious Heaven I " exclaimed Furlong, trembling 
from head to foot. 

" You won't choose, then ? " said the dowager. " Well, 
there's one for you ; " and she laid, a pistol before him 
with as courteous a manner as if she were taakm% ^Nkssv ^ 
birthday present 
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Major Sin heard any gentleman attached to the Goviffih 
ment wanted his assistance, of course he put any other 
case aside and had the accuser and accused called up 
before him. 

Furlong made his charge of assault^ and battery, with 
intent to murder, etc. €tc. 

'* Some mad old rebel, I suppose," said Major Sin.— 
'* Do you remember ^98, ma'am ? " said the major. 

" Indeed, I do, sir, — and I remember you, too. — Major 
Sin I have the honour to address, if I don't mistake." 

" Yes, ma'am. What then ? " 

" I remember well in '98, when you were searching' 
for rebels, you thought a man was concealed in a daky- 
yard, in the neighbourhood of my mother's house. Major,' 
in Stephen's Gi*een ; and you thought he was hid in ft 
hay-rick, and ordered your sergeant to ask for the loanofn 
spit from my mother's kitchen to probe the haystack." 

" Oh I then, madam, your mother was loyal, I suppose.*^ 

*' Most loyal, sir." 

*' Give the lady a chair," said the major. 

" Thank you, I don't want it — but, Major— when yoij 
asked for the spit, my mother thought you were goings 
to practise one ol your delightfully ingenious bits of 
punishment, and asked the sergeant Whom you were 
going to roast ? " 

The major grew livid on the bench where he sat at 
this awkward reminiscence of one of his friends, and a 
dead silence reigned through the crowded office. He 
recovered himself, however, and addressed Mrs. O' Grady 
in a mumbling manner, telling her she must give security 
to keep the peace, herself — and find friends as sureties. 
On asking her had she any friend to appear for her, she 
declared she had. 

'* A gentleman ot the nicest honour, sir," said the 
dowager, pulling her cuckoo from her pocket, and holding 
it up in view of the whole office. 

A shout of laughter, of course, followed. The affair 
became at once understood in its true light ; — a mad 
old lady — a paltry coward— etc. etc. Those who kno^ 
the excitability and fun of an Irish mob, will not wonder 
that, when the story got circulated from the office to the 
crowd without, which it did with lightning rapidity, . 
that the old lady, on being placed in a hackney-coach, 
which was sent for, was hailed with a chorus of " Cuckoo ! * 
bythemultit\ideyOiyd^2M ol^\v\ci\iT«ixi^i\.«t\.\v^^<i«Lch as loi 
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as they could keep pace with it, shouting forth the spring- 
time call, and the other half followed Furlong to the Castle, 
with hisses and other more articulate demonstrations of 
th€ir contempt. 



CHAPTER XLV 

The fat and faij: Widow Flanagan had, at length, given 
up shilly-shallying, and, yielding to the fervent entreaties 
of Tom Durfy, had consented to name the happy day. 
She, however, would have some little ways of her own 
about it, and instead of being married in the country 
insisted on the nuptial knot being tied in Dublin. Thither 
the widow repaired with her swain to complete the stipu- 
lated time of residence within some metropolitan parish 
before the wedding could take place. In the meantime 
they enjoyed all the gaiety the capital presented, the time 
glided swiftly by, and Tom was within a day of being 
made a happy man, when, as he was hastening to the 
lodgings af the fair widow, who was waiting with her 
bonnet and shawl on to be escorted to the botanical 
gardens of Glasnevin, he was accosted by an odd-looking 
person of somewhat sinister aspect. 

" I believe I have the honour of addressing Mister Durfy, 
sir?" 

Tom answered in the affirmative. 

" Thomas Durfy, Esquire, I think, sir ? '' 

" Yes," 

" This is for you, sir," he said, handing Tom a piece of 
dirty printed paper, and at the same time laying his hand 
on Tom's shoulder, and executing a smoking sort of grin, 
which he meant to be the pattern of politeness, added — 
" You'll excuse me, sir, but I arrest you lender a warrant 
from the high sheriff of the city of Dublin — always sorry, 
sir, for a gintleman in deflaculties, but it's my duty." 

" You're a bailiff, then ? " said Tom. . 

" Sir," said the bum, 

" * Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well yonr part — ^there all the honoiir lies.* " 

" I meant no offence," said Tom. *' I only meant-— — " 
** I understand, sir— -I understand. These little deffi- 

culties startles gintlemen at firstrr-yowN^ woX Xi^^w ax^^^ 

to arrest, I see, sir/' 
67— N 
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" Never in my life did such a thing happen before," 
said Tom. " I live generally, thank God, where a 
bailiff daren't show his face." 

" Ah, sir," said the bailiff, with a grin, " them rustic 
habits betrays the children of nature often when they 
come to town ; but we are so fisticated here in the metro- 
polis, that we lay our hands on strangers aisy. But 
you'd better not stand in the street, sir, or people will 
understand it's an arrest, sir ; and I suppose you wouldn't 
like the exposure. I can simperise in a gintleman's 
feelings, sir.. If you walk aisy on, sir, and don't attempt 
escape or rescue, I'll keep a gintlemanlike distance." 

Tom walked on in great perplexity for a few steps, not 
knowing what to do. The houi* of his rendezvous had 
struck — he knew how impatient of neglect the widow 
always was — he at one moment thought of asking the 
bailiff to allow him to proceed to her lodgings at once, 
there boldly to avow what had taken place, and ask her to 
discharge the debt ; but this his pride would not allow him 
to do. As he came to the corner of a street, he got a tap 
on the elbow from the bailiff, who, with a jerking motion 
of his thumb and a wink, said in a confidential tone to 
Tom — " Down this street, sir — that's the way to the 
'pres'n (prison)." 

" Prison I " exclaimed Tom, halting involuntarily at 
the word. 

"Shove on, sir — shove on," hastily repeated the 
sheriff's officer, urging his order by a nudge or two on Tom's 
elbow. 

" Don't shove me, sir I " said Tom rather angrily, " or 
by G " 

" Aisy, sir— aisy I " said the bailiff ; " though I feel for 
the defiiculties of a gintl^man, the caption must be itiade, 
sir. If you don't like the pres'n, I have a nice little room 
o' my own, sir, where you can wait, for a small considera- 
tion, until you get bafl." 

"I'll go there, then," said Tom. "Go through as 
private streets as you can." 

" Give me half a guinea for my trouble, sir, and I'll 
ambulate you through lanes every futo* the way." 

" Very well," said Tom. 

They now struc^ into a shabby street, ahd thence 

wended through stable lanes, filthy alleys, up greasy 

broken steps through one close, atvd down steps in another 

■ — threaded dark passages ^Yvose 0Le\io\xOK>M:^'s»^^x^\JVft^<^ 
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up with ;pest$ to prevent all vehicular conveyance, the 
acomnulated dirt of years sensible to the tread from its, 
lumpy unevenness, and the stagnant air rife with pestilence. 
TQm felt jncreaaing disgust at every step he proceeded^ 
but anything to him appeared better than being seen in 
the public streets in such company; for, until they got 
into these labyrinths of nastiness, Tom thought he saw 
in the looks of every passer-by, as plainly told as if the 
words w0re spoken/" There goes a fellaw under the care 
of the bailiff." In these by-ways, he had not any objection 
to speak to his companion, and for the first time asked him 
what he was, arrested for. 

*' At the. suit of IVfer. M'Kail, sir." 

" Oh I -the taUor," said Tom. 

" Yes, su-," said the baUiff. "And if you would not 
conisider it timing with the fedings of a gintleman in 
defi&eulties, I would make the playful observation, sir, 
that it's quite in character to be arrested at the suit of 
a taUor. He! he! he!" 

" You're a wag, I see," said Tom. 

" Oh no, sir— only a poetic tuniT-a small affection I have 
certainly for Judy Mot— but my rale passion is the muses. 
We are not f^r, now, sir, f rom my littlte bower of repose — 
which is the name I give my humble abode — small, but 
snug, sir. You'll see another guitleman there, sir, before 
you. He is waitin' for bail thesio three or four days, sir — 
can't pay as he ought for the 'commodation, but he's a 
friend o' mine, I may almost say, sir — a litherary gintleman 
— thetn litherary gintlemen is always in defiiculties, 
mostly. — I suppose you're a litherary gintleman, sir-^- 
though you're rather ginteely dhressed for one ? " 

" No," said Tom, " I am not." 

" I thought you wor, sir, by being acquainted with 
this other gintleman." 

*' An acquaintance of mine?" said. Tom, with surprise. 

" Yis, sir. In short, it was through him I found out 
where you were, sir. I have had the writ agen you for 
some time, but couldn't make you off, till my friend says 
I must carry a note for him to you." 

*' Where is the note ? " inquired Tom. 

" Not ready yet, sir. It's po'thry he's writin' — some- 
thing ' pithy,' he said, and ' lame ' too. I dunna how a 
thing could be pithy and lame together, but them potes 
has hard words at command." 

''Then you came away without t\ie uole 'l ** 
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^' Yes; sir. As soon as I found >out'%h^rely6u' vrm 
stopping, I rati olE directly on Mr. M'Kail's little business. 
You'll excuse the liberty, sir ; but -we mttst all mind our 
professions r tli^ough, indeed, sir, if you blie^e me, Fd 
rather nab a' rhyme than a gintleman any day ; and if I 
could get on' the press, Tdquit the should^-tapping 
professioni" ■ - . ' rjii v » : 

Tom cast an eye of wonder on the bafliff, which th« 
latter comprehended at once; -for, with habitual nimble- 
ness, he could nab a man's^ thoughts as< fast as his person. 

" I know what yoU^re thinking, sir-**^cauld otie -of my 
profession purshue the muses? Don't>think,^sh', I mane 
I could write the 'laders'or the poIlitUc'l articles, but the 
creminal cases, sir — the robberies and offtnces^^wlth the 
watchhouseicases^together with a little po'thry now and 
then. I think I could be useful, sir, and-^&* better than 
scmie of the. chaps that pick up their ha'pence that way.— 
But here's niy plaice, sir,^my little bower of -repose." 

He knocked at the door of a small tumblC'-down house 
in a filthy lane, the one wihdow it presented ii$ front being 
barred with iron. Some bolts were drawn inside^ and 
though the man who opened the door : was /orMMn^ 
in his aspect, he did not refuse to let Tom iftj The portal 
was hastily cldsed and bolted after ifchcy hswl entered. The 
smell of the house' was pe^ilential^+^the entry dead dark. 

" Give me your hand,! sir,-' said the bailiff, leading Tom 
forward. 

They ascended some creaking stab's, and the bailiff, 
fumbling for some Ume with a key at a door, unlocked it 
and shoved it open, and then led in his captive. ' 

Tom saw a shabby-genteel sort of person, whose back 
was towards him, directing a letter.: - . ; 

"Ah, Goggins I /'; said the writer; **' you're come back 
in the nick of time. I have finished now, and you may 
take the letter to Mister Durfy.'' 

" You may give it to him yourself j sir/' replied Goggins ; 
"forhereheis.". 

" Indeed ! '^ said the writer, turning round;' . ; 

" What ! " exclaimed Tom Durfy, in surprise^ " James 
Reddy!" 

" Even so I " said Jahies, with a sentimental ^r ; 

" * The patljis of glory lead but to the grave.' 

Literature is a bad trade, mV deac Tom4 — 'tis an ungrateful 
world — men of the highest a^pvTat\«iv& ixvks \\^ \xl \^ 



X 
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all the woritf .r.dre8 • not thof ^^^ 

of the worthle9i.;pj,e;'this-is H ^T '^^^ ^thin the baU 
c<«ne to see a '«^W in tr^u JJT' ?o"^-»/tured oJyoJt 
Tom, that you shv^ i,«7 ; ^^" deservfe mv ^^ 
thoughts ; for here M^^^% ^^^^ ^^Pem'st^l tv 
enclosing a copy of ver^^f^^^ve just Written- to vm, 
short, it is an epithalamium?^k7^" ®n your tnarriA&JL' 

"Tliat's ^hat I told you, ^>^ T 

^*May the divil bum you aii>^i<J Goggins to Tom 
said Tom Durfy, stamping round thfe^Cepithalamium ! " 

James Keddy stared in wonder, ai^^i;(K)m. 
laughing. " A pretty compliment you'vfe' ?*Mny roared 
Reddy, this fine morning," said Tom; "you^S>^2^jg ' 
where I live, that you may send your d — d Vers^Nk^yj^ 
and you get me arrested." Nl 

" Oh, murder I " exclaimed James. " I'm very Jsok^ 
my dear Totn ; but, at the same time, 'tis^ a cajiital 
incident I How it woiild work up in a farce \" 

" How funny it is I " said Tom, in ar^ge, eyeing James 
as if he could have eaten him. " Bad luok to all poetry 
and poetasters! By the '^tamal war, I wish every poet, 
from Homer down, was put into a mortar and pounded 
to death ! " 

James poured forth, expressions of sorrow for the mis- 
chance; and extremely ludicrous it was to see one man 
making apologies for trying to pay his friend a com- 
pliment ; his friend swearing kt him for his civility, and 
the bailiff grinning at them both. 

In this triangular dilemma we leave them for the present. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

Edward O'Connor, on hearing from Gustavus of the 
old dowager's disappearance from Neck-or-Nothing Hall, 
joined in the eager inquiries which were made a^out her, 
and his being directed with more method and judgment 
than those of others, their result wa« more^satisfactory. 
He soon "took up the trail," to use an Indian phrase ; 
and he and Gusty were not many hours In posting after 
th6 old lady. They arrived in town early in the morning, 
and lost no time in casting about for information. 

One of the first places Edward inquired ^V^^^XfeR-^ssss. 
where the post-chaises generally dio^e Vo i^csttv X5afc \s$5kNiSR. 
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member, that when you get abroad in the world you are 
very little cared about, however great your consequence 
may be at home ; and I am sure you cannot be proud about 
your having got into a quarrel with a sweep," 

Ratty made no answer — ^his blood began to cool — ^he 
became every moment more sensible that he had received 
heavy blows. His eyes became more swollen, he snuffled 
more in his speech, and his blackened condition altogether, 
from gutter, soot, and thrashing, convinced him a fight with 
a sweep was not an enviable achievement. 

The coach drew up at the hotel. Edward left Gusty 
to see about the dowager, and made an appointment for 
Gusty to meet^him at their own lodgings in an hour; 
while he, in the interim, should call on Dick Dawson, who . 
was in town, on his way to London. 

Edward shook hands with Ratty, and bade him kindly 
good - bye, — " You're a stout fellow. Ratty," said he, 
" but remember this old saying, ' Quarrelsome dogs get 
dirty coats.' " 

Edward now proceeded to Dick's lodgings, and found 
him engaged in reading a note from Tom Durfy, dated 
from the " Bower of Repose," and requesting Dick's 
aid in his present difficulty. 

" Here's a pretty kettle of fish," said Dick ; " Tom 
Durfy, who is engaged to dine with me to-day, to take 
leave of his bachelor life, as he is going to be married 
to-morrow, is arrested and now in quod, and wants me to 
bafi him." 

" The shortest way is to pay the money at once," said 
Edward ; " is it much ? " 

"That I don't know; but I have not a great deal 
about me, and what I have I want for my journey to 
London, and my expenses there, — ^not but that I'd help 
Tom if I could." 

" He must not be allowed to remain there', however we 
manage to get him out," said Edward ; " perhaps I 
can help you in the affair." 

" You're always a good fellow, Ned," said Dick, shaking 
his hand warmly. 

Edward escaped from hearing any praise of himself 
by proposing they should repair at once to the sponging- 
house, and see how matters stood. Dick lamented he 
should be called away at such a moment, for he was just 
going to get his wine ready lor the party — particularly 
some champagne, which he v^as d^^Vioxx.^ ol^^^\sv%^€CL\sy?A^ 
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but as he could not wait to do it himself, he called Andy, 
to give him directions about it, and set off with Edward 
to the relief of Tom Durfy. 

Andy was once more in service in the Egan family ; 
for the squire, on finding him still more closely linked 
by his marriage with the desperate party whose influence 
over Andy was to be dreaded, took advantage of Andy's 
disgust against the woman who had entrapped him, and 
offered to take him off to London instead of enlisting ; 
and as Andy believed he would be there sufficiently out 
of the way of the false Bridget, he came off at once to 
Dublin with Dick, who "was the pioneer of the party to 
London. 

Dick gave Andy the necessary directions for icing the 
champagne, which he set apart, and pointed out most 
particularly to our hero, lest he should make a mistake 
and perchance ice the port instead. 

After Edward and Dick had gone, Andy commenced 
operations, according to orders. — He brought a large tub 
upstairs containing rough ice, which excited Andy's 
wonder, for he never had known till now that ice was 
preserved for and applied to such a use, for an ice-house 
did not happen to be attached to any establishment in 
which he had served. 

"Well, this is the quarest thing I ever heerd of," said 
Andy. " Musha ! what outlandish inventions the 
quolity has among them. — They're not contint with wine, 
but they must have ice along with it, — and in a tub, too I — 
just like pigs I — throth, it's a dirty thrick, I think. — Well, 
here goes I " said he ; and Andy opened a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and poured it into the tub with the ice. " How it 
fizzes ! " said Andy. — " Faix, it's almost as lively as the 
soda-wather that bothered me long ago. — Well, I know 
more about things now — sure it's wondherful how a mah 
improves with practice I "—and another bottle of cham- 
pagne was emptied into the tub as he spoke. Thus, with 
several such complacent comments upon his own pro- 
ficiency, Andy poured half a dozen of champagne into 
the tub of ice, and remarked, when he had finished his 
work, that he thought it would be "mighty cowld on 
their stomachs." 

Dick and Edward all this time were on their way tcs 
the relief of Tom Durfy, who, tYiou^\v^\v^^ c.^<^^^ $^^^^ 
from the boiling pitch to wMcYi Wve mV&a^NfeXiXNsx^ ^"^ ^^'^ 
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morning had raised him, was still simmering, with his 
elbows planted on the Tickety table in Mr. Goggiiis's 
" bower," and his chin resting on his clenched hands. It 
was the very state of mind in which Tom was most 
dangerous. 

At the ather side of the table sat James Reddy, intently 
employed in writing ; his pursed mouth and knitted brows 
bespoke a labouring state of thought, and the various 
crossings, interlinings, and blottings gave additional 
evidence of the same, while now and then a rush at a line 
which was knocked off in a hurry, with slashing dashes of 
the pen, and fierce after-crossings of Vs, and determined 
dottings of Vsy declared some thought suddenly seized} 
and executed with bitter triumph. 

" You seem very happy in yourself in what you are 
writing," said Tom. "What is it? — Is it another 
epithalamium ? " 

"It is a caustic article against the successful men o! 
the day," said Reddy ; " they have no merit, sir— none. 
'Tis nothing but luck has placed them where they are, 
and they ought to be exposed." He then threw down his 
pen as he spoke, and after a silence of some minutes, 
suddenly put this question to Tom — 

" What do you think of the world ? " 

" Faith, I think it so pleasant a place," said Tom, 
" that I'm confoundedly vexed at being kept out of it 
by being locked up here ; and that cursed bailiff is so 
provokingly free-and-easy — coming in here every ten 
minutes, and making himself at home." 

" Why, as for that matter, it is his home, you must 
remember." 

" But while a gentleman is here for a period," said 
Tom, "this room ought to be considered his, and that 
fellow has no business here— and then his bows and 
scrapes, and talking about the feelings of a gentleman, 
and all that — 'tis enough to make a dog beat his father. 
Curse him I I'd like to choke him." 

" Oh I that's merely his manner," said James. 

" Want of manners, you mean," said Tom. " Hang 
me, if he comes up to me with his rascally familiarity 
again but I'll kick him downstairs." 

" My dear fellow, you are excited," said Reddy ; 
" don't let these sublunary trifles ruffle your temper— 
you see how I bear it — and lo t^c^^SX ^q>\ \jci ^o^rself , I 
will remind you of the quesWoiv ^^ ^X«x\.^^ Vtwxv, * ^^^v^ 
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do you think of thle world ? ' There's^ general queatlon^-^ 
a broad question, upon i^^ieh on& may talk with tamper, 
and soar above the petty grievances of life in the grand 
consideration of &q ampler a subject.— -You see me here, a 
prisoner like yourself , but I can talk ot the worM. Gome, 
be, a calm philosopher like j me I— Answer, what do you 
think of the world ? " .. 

"I've told you fiiiready/' s^d Tpnl ; " it's a capital 
place, only for the bailiffs." 

" I can't agree with you/' saJ4 James. " I think it 
one vast pocd of stagnant wretchedness^ where the nto/ar/a 
of injustice holds her scales suspended, to poison rising 
talent by giving an undue weight to existingprjajudices." . 

To this lucid and good-tempered piece t)t philosophy, 
Tom could oidy answer, " You know I am no poet, and I 
cannot argue with you ; butj 'pon my soui, I Active known, 
and do know, some uncommon good fellows in the world." 

" You're wrong, you're wrong,, my unsuspecting friend. 
'Tis a bad world, and no place for susceptible ixiinds. 
Jealousy pursue talent like its shadow— superiority only 
wins for you the hatred of inferior men. — For instance, 
why am / here ? the editor of my paper will not allow my 
articles always to appear ; — ^prevents their insertion, lest 
the effect they would make would cause inquiry, and tend 
to my distinction ; and the consequence is, that the paper / 
came to uphold m Dublin is deprived of my articles, and 
/ don't get paid ; while / see inferior men, without asking 
for it, loaded with favour ; ihey are abroad in affluence, 
and /-in Captivity and poverty. But one comfort is, even 
in disgrace I can write,: and they shall get a slashing." 

Thus spoke the calm philosopher, who gave Tom a 
lecture on patience. 

Tom was no great conjurer, but at that moment, like 
Audrey, " he thanked the gods he was not poetical." 
If there be any one thing more than another to make an 
" every-day man " content with his average lot, it is the 
exhibition of ambitious inferiority, striving for distinction 
it can never attain; just given sulRcient perception to 
desire the glory of success, without power to measure the 
strength that can achieve it ; like some poor fly, which 
beats its head against a pane of glass, seeing the sunshine 
beyond, but incapable of perceiving the subtle medium 
which intervenes — too delicate for its limited sen.^e t5\ 
comprehend, but too strong foTUa\\m\Ve^^Qi^«t \a>$^2>^^- 

But though Tom felt saUstacUcrtx at Vjx«X xsN^vsjisrc^-^^^ 
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had too good feeling to wound the self->loVe of the vaiii 
creature before him ;< so, instead of speaking what he 
thought, viz. — **What business have you to attempt 
literature, you conceited fool ? *' he tried to wean him 
civilly from his folly by saying, "Then come back to the 
country, James ; if you find jealous rivals here, you know 
' you were always admired there." 

" No, sir!" said Jkmes, " even there my merit was 
unacknowledged." 

"No I no I "said Tom. 

" W^, underrated at least. Even there^ ihat fedward 
O'Connor, somdiow or other, I never could tell why— I 
never saw bis great talents^-but soiiiehow or other, people 
got it into their heads that he was clever/' 

" I tell you what it is,'' said Tom earnestly, " Ned of 
the Hill has got into a better place than people's heads 
— he has got into their hearts / " 

" There it is I " exclaimed James indignantly ; "you 
have xaught up the cuckoo-cry— ^the heart I Why, sir, 
what merit is there in writing about feelings which any 
common labourer can comprehend ?— there's no poetry in 
that ; — true poetry lies in a higher sphere, where you have 
difficulty in following the flight of the poet, and possibly 
may not be fortunate enough to understand him — ^that's 
poetry, sir." 

" I told you I am no poet," said Tom ; '* but all I 
know is, I have felt my heart warm to some of Edward's 
songs, and, by jingo I I have seen the women's eyes 
glisten, and their cheeks flush or grow pale, as they have 
heard them — and thaf s poetry enough for me." 

" Well, let Mister O'Connor enjoy his popularity, sir— 
if popularity it may be called, in a small country cirde— 
let him enjoy it— I don't envy him his, though I think he 
was rather jealous about mine." 

" Ned jealous I " exclaimed Tom in surprise. 

" Yes, jealous ; I never heard him say a kind word 
of any verses I ever wrote in my life ; and I am certain he 
has most unkind feelings towards me." 

" I tell you what it is," said Tom, " getting up " a bit ; 
^ *' I told you I don't understand poetry, but I do under- 
stand what's a d — d deal better thing, and thaVs fine, 
generous, manly feeling ; and if there's a human being 
in the world incapable of wronging another in his mind 
or heart, or readier to help \A^ leVia^-xsiaxv, \V V% Edward 
O'Connor — so say no more, 3aixi^^,VL^wx^\<6^^<t:* 
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: Tom had, sc^^ly uttered the last wordi ^wkeji the ^^c^ 
was tujrued ii^ the daoi:, : \ * : 

'* Jlere'fi.that infernal; ballid^g^ta I " said Tom, whose 
inrifcaWlity, UiQreased, by Reddyfs pialtry egotism and 
inju3t^(B, WAS at its t>pijing. pitch oflL^jemore. He planted 
l^ijBself. fivfaly in his chair, and '- putting^ on has fiercest 
fr0;^a, wa^ detennined tio cQ^nfront I^ter Goggins with 
^n aspect that shouldrastonish him. -: 

The dcHir opei^d, and ^^ister Goggtns made hii» appear" 
ance, presenting rtp the gentleman in the room jfehe hinder 
portion iOf his p^rscmjiWhiGh made several indications of 
epurtesy^perfarmedvhy the other half of his body, while he 
uttered the ;words^» " Don't, b^ astonhshed, gentlemen; 
you'll be used to it^by and -by.'' ; And with these words 
bjekept.^bac^ing towards. Tom, making these nether de- 
monstrations Qf civility, till Tom could plainly see the 
seams in the back pf Mister Goggins's pantaloons. 

Tom thought this wag s(mie new touch of the " free*- 
and-ea$y " on Mister Goggins- s part, and losing all command 
of himself, he jumped from his chair^ and with a vigorous 
kick gave Mister Goggins suc^ a lively impression of his 
desire that he should leave .the room, that Mister Goggins 
went head foremost down the stairs, pitching his whole 
weight /upon Dick Dawson and Edward O'Connor, who 
were ascending the dark stairs, and to whom aH his bows 
had been addressed. Overwhelmed with astonishment 
and twelve stone of baililT^ they were thrown back into 
the hall, and an inmiense uproar in the passage ensued. 

Edward and Dick were near coming in for some hard 
usage from Goggins, conceiving It might be a preconcerted 
attempt on the part of his prisoners and their newly^ 
arrived friends to achieve a rescue ; and while he was 
rolling about on the ground, he roared to his evil-visaged 
janitor to look to the door first, and keep him from being 
"murthered" after. 

Fortunately no evil consequences ensued, ^ until matters 
could be .explained in the hall, and Edward and Dick were 
introduced to the upper room from which Goggins had 
been so suddenly ejected. ? 

There the bailiff demanded in a very angry tone the 
cause of Tom's conduct; and when it was found to be 
only a mutual misunderstanding — that Goggins wouldn't 
take a liberty with a gentleman " in defficnlties " for the 
world, and that Tom wouldn't hurt «l ti^g ^ «vj&:^ *' \i:cAsx ^ 
mistake," matters were cleared \xp \.^ \3afc ^^x^&Vj^^'^^^ ^"^ 
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all parties, and the real business of tHe meet^g cdmiheikted : 
— that was, to pay Tom's debt out of htfnd' J tod when the 
bailiff saw all demands^ fees included, cleared off, the clouds 
from his brow cleared off also, he wa» the most amiable 
of sheriffs' officers, and all his sentimentality returned. 

<* Ah, sit!" said he to Edward O'Connor, ^hose look 
of disgust at the wnetched den caught th€jl)aililf's attefttibn, 
" don't entertain ah antithafy from flratihaprl^islons, which 
is otten desaivin'. I do pledge you my honoiit, i9lr, there is 
no place In the 'varsal world where httinah nature i^ visible 
in more attractive colours than in thi& humWe retrait." 

Edward did not seem quite to agtee with him, so Gcggins 
returned to the charge, while Toni and Dick were ex- 
changing a few words with James Reddy. * 

'• You see, sir," said Goggins, "in the first pla^e, it is 
quite beautiful to see the mind in adversity bearing up 
against the little antediluvian afflictions that will happen '^ 
occasionally; — and then how fine it is to remark the 
spark of generosity that kindles in the noble heart, and 
riishes to the assistance of the destitute I 1 do assure 
you, sir, it is a most beautiful sight to see the gintlemen 
in defficulties, waitin' here for their friends to come to 
their relief, like the last scene in Blue Beard, where sister 
Ann waves her han'kecher from the tower — the tyrant is 
slain — and virtue rewarded I " 

Edward could not conceal a smile at the fellow's 
absurdity, though his sense of the ridiculous could not 
overcome the disgust with which the place inspired him. 
He gave an admonitory touch to the elbow of Dick Dawson, 
who, with his friend Tom Durfy, followed Edward from 
the room, the bailiff bringing up the rear, and relocking 
the door on the unfortunate James Reddy, who was left 
" alone in his glory," to finish his slashing article against 
the successful men of the day. 

Nothing more than words of recognition had passed 
between Reddy and Edward. In the first place, Edward's 
appearance at the very moment the other was indulging 
in illiberal observ£ltions upon him, rendered the ill-tempered 
poetaster dumb ; and Edward attributed, this distance of 
manner to a feeling of shyness which Reddy might enter- 
tain at being seen in such a place, and therefore had too 
much good-breeding to thrust his civility on a man who 
seemed to shrink from it ; but when he left the house, he 
expressed his regret to his companions at the poor fellow's 
unfortunate situation. 
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It touched Tom Durfy's heart to hear these expressions 
of compassion coming from the lips of the man he had 
heard maligned a few minutes before by the very person 
commiserated, and it raised his opinion higher of Edward, 
whose hand he now shook with warm expressions of 
thankfulness on his own account, for the prompt service 
rendered to him. Edward made as light of his own 
kindness as he could, and begged Tom to think nothing of 
such a trifle. 

" One word I will say to you, Durfy, and I'm sure you'll 
pardon me foi: }t." 

" Could you say a thing to offend me?" was the 
answer. 

" You are to be married soon, I und^stand." 

" To-morrow," said Tonj. 

" Well, my dear Durfy, if you owe any more money, 
take a real friend's advice, and tell your pretty good- 
hearted widow the whole amount of your debts before 
you marry her." 

" My dear O'Connor," said Tom, " the money you've 
lent me now is all I owe in the worid — 'twas a tailor's 
bill, and I quite forgot it. — You know no one ever thinks 
of a tailor's bill. Debts, indeed ! " added Tom, with 
surprise ; " my dear fellow, I never could be much in 
debt, for the devil a one would trust me." 

" Ail excellent reason for your unencumbered state," 
said Edward, " and I hope you pardon me." 

" Pardon ! " exclaimed Tom, " I esteem you for your 
kind and manly frankness." 

In the course of their progress towards Dick's lodgings, 
Edward reverted to JTgmes Reddy's wretched condition, 
and found it was but some petty debt for which he was 
arrested. He lamented, in common with Dick and Tom, 
the infatuation whiqh made him desert a duty he could 
profitably perform by assisting his father in his farming 
concerns, to pursue a literary patn, which could never be . 
any other to him than one of thorns. 

As Edward had engaged to meet Gusty in an hour, 
he parted from his companions and pursued his course 
alone. But instead of proceeding immediately home- 
ward, he retraced his steps to the den of the bailiff, and 
gave a quiet tap at the door. Mister Goggins himself 
answered to the knock, and was making a loud and florid 
welcome to Edward, who stopped his career q1 ^V^^sjj^sxsjiR. 
by laying a finger on his lip iii lok^w o\ ^^^w^^- KV^^ 
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words sufficed to explain the motive of his visit. — ^He 
wished to ascertain the sum for which the gentleman up- 
stairs was detained.- The bailiff informed him ; and the 
money necessary to procure the captive's liberty was 
placed in his hand. 

The bailiff cast one of his melodramatic glances at 
Edward, and said, " Didn't I tell you, sir, this was the place 
for calling out the noblest feelings of human nature ? '* 

" Can you oblige me with writing materials ? " said 
Edward. 

" I can, sir," said Goggins proudly, " and with other 
materials* tooj if you like — and, 'pon my honour, I'd 
be proud to drink your health, for you're a rale ginUeman." 

Edward, in the civillest manner, declined the offer, and 
wrote, or rather tried to write the following note, with 
a pen like a skewer, ink something thicker than mud, and 
on wliity-brown paper : — 

'* Dear Sir, 

" I hope you will pardon the liberty I have taken 
in your temporary want of money. You can repay me 
at your convenience. 

" Yours, 
" E. O'C." 

Edward left the den, and so did James Rcddy soon 
after — a better man. Though weak, his heart was not 
shut to the humanities of life — and Edward's kindness in 
opening his eyes to the wrong he had done one man, 
induced in his heart a kinder feeling towards all. He 
tore up his slashing article against successful men.— 
Would that every disappointed man would do the same ! 

The bailiff was right : — even so low a den as his becomes 
ennobled by the presence of active benevolence and 
prejudice reclaimed. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

Edward, on returning to his hotel, found Gusty there 
before him in great delight at having seen a " splendid " 
horse, as he said, which had been brought for Edward's 

* The name given in Ireland to tVie Tifc«i«>«Bait^ Uv^^ietita for the 
making of whicrky-pttnch. 
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inspection, he having written a note on his arrival in town 
to a dealer, stating his want of a first-rate hunter. 

" He's in the stable now," said Gusty ; " for I desired 
the man to wait, knowing you would be here soon." 

" I cannot see him now, Gusty," said Edward ; " will 
you have the kindness to tell the groom that I can look 
rat the horse in his own stables, when I wish to purchase." 

Gusty departed to do the message, somewhat in wonder, 
for Edward loved a fine horse. But the truth was that 
Edward's disposable money, which he had intended for 
the purchase of a hunter, had a serious inroad made upon 
it by the debts he had discharged for other men, and he 
was forced to forego the pleasure he had proposed to 
himself in the next, hunting season ; and he did not like 
to consume any one's time, or raise false expectations, 
'by affecting to look at disposable property with the eye 
of a purchaser, when he knew it was beyond his reach ; 
and the flimsy common-places of " 111 think of it," or 
*' If T don't see something better," or any other of the 
twenty hackneyed excuses which idle people make, after 
consuming busy men's time, Edward held to be un- 
w^orthy. He could ride a hack, and deny himself hunting 
for a whole season, but he would not unnecessarily con- 
sume the useful time of any man for ten minutes. 

This may be sneered at by the idle and thoughtless, 
nevertheless it is part of the minor morality which is 
ever present in the conduct of a true gentleman. 

Edward had promised to join Dick's dinner-party on 
an impromptu invitation, and the clock striking the 
appointed hour warned Edward it was time to be off ; 
so jumping up on a jaunting car, he rattled off to Dick's 
lodgings, where a jolly party was assembled, rife for fun. 

Amongst the guests was rather a remarkable man, a 
Colonel Crammer, who had seen a monstrous deal of 
service — one of Tom Durfy's friends, whom he had asked 
leave to bring with him to dinner. Of course, Dick's 
card and a note of invitation for the gallant colonel were 
immediately despatched, and he had but just arrived 
before Edward, who found a bustling sensation in the room 
as the colonel was presented to those already assembled, 
and Tom Durfy giving whispers, aside, to each person 
touching his friend ; such as — " Very remarkable man ; " 
— " Seen great service ; "— " A little odd or so ; "—"A 
fund of most extraordinary anecdote " ^\.e« ^\.^- 

Now this Colonel Crammer Y^as no o\)ckfcx X>ft»xv "^^^«v 
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Loftus, whose acquaintance Dick wished to make, a^l 
who had heen invited to the dinner after a prelimiiuiif I 
visit ; but Tom sent an excuse in his own name, and| 
preferred being present under a fictitious one — this being| 
one of the odd ways in which his humour broke out; 
desirous of giving people a " touch of his quality " be 
they knew him. He was in the habit of assuming varioi 
characters — a Methodist missionary — the patentee 
some unheard-of invention — the director of some 
joint -stock onnpany — in short, anything which woii 
give him an opportunity of telling tremendous bouno 
was equally good for Tom. His reason lor assuming! 
military guise on this occasion was to bother Moria 
whom he knew he sh<Hild meet, and .had a special 
for tormenting ; and he knew he could achieve this i 
throwing all the stories Moriarty was fond of telling 
his own service into the shade, by extravagant inventi0 
of " hair-breadth 'scapes," and feats by " Hood and fie 
Indeed the dinner would not be worth mentioning 
for the extraordinary capers Tom cut on the occasi<i 
and the unheard-of lies he squandered. 

Dinner was announced by Andy, and with 
appetite soup and fish were soon despatched ; she 
followed as a matter of necessity. The second 
appeared, and was not long under discussion when Did 
called for the " champagne." 

Andy began to drag the tub towards the table, aaSj 
Dick, impatient of delay, again called " Champagne." 

" I'm bringing it to you, sir," said Andy, tugging 
the tub. 

" Hand it round the table," said Dick. 

Andy tried to lift the tub " to hand it round the table " ; : 
but finding he could not manage it, he whispered Dick, j 
** I can't get it up, sir." 

Dick, fancying Andy meant he had got a fiask not in a 
sufficient state of effervescence to expel its own cork, 
whispered in return, " Draw it, then." 

" I was dhrawin' it to you, sir, when you stopped me." 

" Well, make haste with it," said Dick. 

" Mister Dawscm, I'll trouble you for a small slice of ■ 
the turkey," said the colonel. 

" With pleasure, colonel ; but first do me the honour j 
to take champagne. — Andy — champagne ! " 

" Here it is, sir I " said Axidy^ ycho had drawn the tub \ 
dose to Dick's chair. 
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^ v" Wherefs tfee winiB, sir ? " said Dick, lookihg ftrst at the 
-tub and t^en at Andy. 

I "Therc^ sir," said Andy, painting down to the iee. 
m^ I put the wine iutto; it, as you towld ma" < i 

Dick looked again at the tub, and. said, "There Is^not 
■im'f single boMle there — what' do you mean, you stupid 
giascal?" ■ •■. . ...1. . ■-.- . ■ ■ . ■ ■ : 

To be sure, there's no bottle these^ sir. The bottlesi 
all on the siderboord, but every dhropo' the wine is in 
ic^, ;as you towld jne^ sir ; if you put ybur hand down 
it yoU'U feel it, sfe." . 
^tijThe conversatioti between master and man gkiowing 
^k>uder as it proceeded, attracted the attention of the 
^l^le company, and those near the head of the table 
^Mecame» accpaintedi as sdon as Dick with the mistake 
"^indy had made, and could not resist langhter ;^ and as 
J^^ cause of their merriment w^s told from: man to man, 
^||md passed Jtound the board, a roiar of laughter uprose^ 
^liftt a little increased by Dick's look of vexation, which 
5ft length was forced to yield to the infectious merriment 
"liif^ound him, and he laughed with the rest, and making a 
^ke of the disappoinment, which is the very best Way of 
^»as5ing one off, he said that he had the honour of origin- 
ating at his table a magnificent scale ol hospitality; 
i^for though he had heard of company being entertained 
with a whole hogshead of darct; he was not aware of 
champagne being ever served in tubs before. The 
company were too detemnihed to be merry to have their 
pleasantry put out of tune by so trifling a mishap, and it 
^ was generally voted that the joke was worth twice as 
much as the wine. Nevertheless Dick could not help 
casting a reproachful look now and then at Andy, who 
had to run the gauntlet of many a joke cut at his expense 
while he waited upon the wags at dinner, and caught a 
lowly muttered anathema whenever he passed near Dick's 
chair. — In short, master and man were both glad when the 
cloth was drawn, and the party could be left to themselves. 
Then, as a matter of course, Dick called oh the gentle- 
men to charge theif glasses, and fill high to a toast he 
had to propose — they would anticipate to whom he 
referred — a gentleman who was going to change his state 
of freedom for one of a happier bondage, etc. etc. Dick 
dashed off his speech with several mixth-moving allusions 
to the change that was coming over Ivvs it\ea^ Twsi> ^kcA. 
having festooned his composition WilYi \3afc "^xo^^x a^«»^^&^ 
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of '* rosy wreaths/' etc* etc. etc., naturally bdonging to sudii 
speeches, he wound up with some few hearty words— frie 
fr^n badinage, and <meamng' aU they conveyed, and 
finished with the rhyming benedictiim of a " long life and 
a good wife " to him. 

Tom having returned thanks in the same lau^ng styli 
that Dick proposed his health, and bade farewell to the 
lighter follies of hachdorship for the more serious ones' 
of wedlock, the road was now opeiifor anjy t>ne who wai 
Yoecdly inclined/ Dick asked one or two,' ^^o said th^ 
were not within a bottle of their singing point yet, but 
Tom Qurfy. was sure his friend the colonel would faTOur 
them; V . ; . ; . 

"With pleasure," ^id the colonel; ." and TU 
something appropriate to the blissful situation of phid 
andering in which you' have been indulgihg of late, w$ 
friend. I wish I could give you any idea 61 the song 
as I heard it warbled by the voice of an Indiain princtsi^ 
who was attached to me once, and for ; whom I wi^ 
enormous risks — but no tnatter— ^that's past and gone^J 
but the soft tones of Zulima's voice will ever baimt n^ 
heart I — The song is a favourite where I heard it — on tM; 
borders of Cashmere, and is supiposed to he sung by a 
fond woman in the valley of the nightingales, — 'tis so M 
the original, but as we have no nightingales in Ireland, 
I have substituted the dove in the little translation I have 
made, which, if you'll allow me, ru attempt." 

Loud cries of '* Hear, hear I " and tapping of applaudiag 
hands on the table followed, while the colonel gave a 
few preliminary hems ; and after some little pilot tones 
from his throat to show the way, his voice ascended in ifl 
the glory of song. 

THE DOVE-SONG 



^' Coo i 4)00 ! Cool Cool 

ThojB did r hear the turtle-doye, 
Cool CoolCaol 

Murmuring iorth her love ; 
And as she flew from tree to tree, 
llow melting seemed the notes to me — 

Cool Cool Coo 1 — - 
So like the voice of lovers, 

'Twas passing sweet to hear. 
The birds mt\mi t^ie co^et^, 
111 the sprVxi%-tii£L<b oi ^iJtift -j^wc* 
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^ Coo! Cool Coo! Ooot ■'■'■ • 

Thus the song's returned again-— 

Coo! Coo! Ciiot' • • 

Through the shady glen ; 

But there I wandered lone and sad^ , 
^ While every bird around was gladi.' 

[^ CoolC'oo ! Coo ! 

^ Thus so fohdl^r mujrmured they^ 

i- Coo ! Coo ! Coo ! . , 

?. While mj^ love was away. 

^ And yet the song to lovers, . . , 

^ Though sad, is sweet to heap» 

^ I^om birds within the' covers, 

^ In the spring- tim6 of the year.**^ 

I The colonel's song, given- with Tom Loftus's good 

-: voice, was received with grekt applause, and the fellows 

J all voted it catching, and began " cooing*' round the 

S^ table like a parcel of pigedns. 

J " A translation from an Eastern poet, you say ? " 

I " Yes," said Tom. ' 

I " 'Tis not very Eastern in its character," said Moriarty. 

I *' I mean a free translation, of course," added the mock 

I colonel. * 

" Would you favour us with the song again, in the 
original ? " added Moriarty. 

Tom Loftus did not know one syllable of any other 
language than his own, and it would not have been 
convenient to talk gibberish to Moriarty, who had a 
smattering of some of the Eastern tongues ; so he declined 

- giving his Cashmerian song in its native purity, because,^ 
as he said, he never could manage to speak their dialeqt, 
though he understood it reasonably well. 

"But there's a gentleman I am sure will sing some 
oth^ ^ong — and a better one, I have no doubt," said 
Tom, with a very humble prostration of his head on the 
table, and anxious by a fresh song to get out of the 
dilenmia in which Moriarty 's question was near placing him. 
"Not a better. Colonel,^' said the gentleman who was 
addressed ; " but I cannot refuse your call, and I will do 
my best; — hand me the port wine, pray ; I always take 
a glass of port before I sing — ^^I think 'tis good for the 
throat — ^what do you say. Colonel ? " 

"When I want to sihg patticuiaiVv N^^Vi;* ^"ijcA. 'X.wfiL^ 
" I drink canari//* 
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The gentleman smiled at the whimsical answer, tossed 
off his glass of port and began— ^ 

LADY MINE > 



" Lady mine 1 lady mine 1 
Take the rcway wreath t twine ; 
All its sweets are less l^an thine, 

Lady» lidy mine! 
The hlush that on thy cheek ia fowid 
Bloometh fresh the whole year round ; 
Thy sweet breath as sweet gives 8(mn4^ 

iLady, iady mine !. / 

. ■ H, . •; 

Lady mine ! lady mine ! 

Hbw I love the grateful Tine; 

Wbose tendrils mook thy ringlete* twkie^ 

Lady^ lady mine ! 
How I love that genVous taree. 
Whose ripe clusters paromise me 
Bumper& bright, — ^to pledge to thee^ 

Lady, lady mine ! 

Lady mine l^lady mine ! 

Like the stars that nightly shine, 

Thy flweet eyes shed light divine. 

Lady, lady mine ! 
And as sages wise, of old. 
From the stars could fate unfold. 
Thy bright eyes my fortune told. 

Lady, lady mine 1 ** 

The song was just in the style to catch gentlemen aftcf 
dinner, — the second verse particularly, and iMny a glass 
was emptied of a ** bumper bright," and pledged to the 
particular "//lee/* which each individual had selected for 
his devotion. Edward at that moment certainly thought 
of Fanny Dawson. 

Let teetotallers say what they please, there is a genial 
influence inspired by wine and song,-^not in excess, but 
in that wholesome degree which stirs the blood and warms 
the fancy ; and as one raises the glass to the lip^ ovct 
which some swiaet name is just brearthed from the depth 
of the heart, what lilJatioa so fit to pour to absent friends 
as, yfine ? What is win^ *l It A& t^ ^s^e^ present in 
another form ; — ^its essence V& Wi^te, Wvw^^ \Xv^ \\^ 
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which produced it grew thousands of miles away, and 
perished yedrs ago. So the object of _ many a tender 
thought may be spiritually present, in defiance of space, 
and fond recollections cherished, in defiance of time. 

As the party became more convivial, the mirth began 
to assume a broader form. Tom Durfy drew out 
Moriarty on the subject of his services, that the mock 
colonel might throw every new achievement into the 
shade ; and this he did in the most barefaced manner, 
but mixing so much of probability with his audacious 
fiction, that those who were not up to the joke only sup- 
posed him to be a pery great romancer ; while those friends 
who were in L(>ftus's confidence exhibited a most capacious 
stomach for the marvellous, and backed up his lies with 
a ready credence. If Moriarty tdld some fearful incident 
of a tiger hunt, the colonel capped it with something more 
wonderful, of slau^tering lions in a wholesale way, like 
rabbits. When Moriarty expatiated on the intensity of 
tropical heat, the colonel would upset him with something 
more appalling. 

" Now, sir," said Loftus,; " let me ask you what is the 
greatest amount of heat you have ever experienced — , 
I say experienced, not heard of — for that goes for nothing. 
I always speak from experience." 

" Well, sir I " said Moriarty, " I have known it to be 
so hot in India, that I have had a hole dug in the ground 
under my tent, and sat in it, and put a table standing 
over the hole, to try and guard me from the intolerable 
fervour of the Eastern sun, and even then I was hot. — 
What do you say to that. Colonel ? " asked Moriarty 
triumphantly. 

" Have you ever been in the West Indies ? " inquired 
Loftus. 

" Never," said Moriarty, who, once entrapped into this 
admission, was directly at the " colonel's " mercy, — and 
the colonel launched out fearlessly. 

" Then, my good sir, you know nothing of heat. I 
have seen in the West Indies an umbrella burned over a 
man's head." 

" Wonderful I " cried Loftus's backers. 

** 'Tis strange, sir," said Moriarty, " that we have 
never seen that mentioned by any writer." 

" Easily accounted for, sir," said Loftus. — ** 'Tis so 
common a circumstance, that it cea^^^ lo \i^ ^^^NXs^ «5k\ 
observation. An author YrriUng ol AXvV& ^wxxtNx^ \sssjS^ 
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as well remark that apple-women are to be seen sittiii| 
at the comers of the streets. — That's nothing, sir, lmj| 
there are two things of which I have personal knowled^^ 
rather remarkable. One day of intense heat (even far 
that climate), I was on a visit at the plantation of a friend 
of mine, and it was so out-o'-the-way scorching that opr' 
lips were like cinders, and we were obliged to have blaA 
slaves pouring sangaree down our throats by gallon^ 
I don't hesitate to say gallons — and we thought we cougi' 
not have survived through the day ; but what coqH 
we think of our sufferings, when we heard that sevenil 
negroes, who had gone to sleep under the shade of some 
cocoa-nut trees, had been scalded to death I " 

" Scalded ! " said his friends ; " burnt, you mean." 

" No, scalded ; and how do you think ? The intensitf 
of the heat had cracked the cocoa-nuts, and. the boiliol^ 
mUk inside dropped down and produced the fatal result^ 
The same day a remarkable accident occurred at ibi^ 
battery — the French were hovering round the idand m 
the time, and the governor, being a timid man, order^ 
the guns to be always kept loaded." * I 

" I never heard of such a tiling in a battery in my life, 
sir," said Moriarty. 

" Nor I either," said Loftus, " tm then." 

"What was the governor's name, sir?" inquired 
Moriarty, pursuing his train of doubti 

" You must excuse me. Captain, from naming him," 
said Loftus, with readiness, " after incautiously saying he 
was timid,** 

" Hear, hear I " said all the friends. 

" But to pursue my story, sir ; — the guns were loaded, 
and with the intensity of the heat went off, pne after 
another, and quite riddled one of his Majesty's frigates 
that was lying in the harbour." 

" That's one of the most difficult riddles to comprehend 
I ever heard," said Moriarty. 

" The frigate answered the riddle with her guns, sir, I, 
promise you." 

" What ! " exclaimed Moriarty, " fire on the fort of her 
own king ? " 

" There is an honest principle exists amongst sailors, 
sir, to return fire under all circumstances, wherever it 
comes from — ^friend or foe. Fh'e, of which they know 
the value so well, they won't iak^ feom anybody." 

''And what was the coivseqyvcrvce'l ** %^^^q»t\»^. 
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•' Sir, it was the most harmless broadside ever delivered 
from the ports of a British frigate ; not a single house or 
hmnan being was injured — the day was so hot that every 
sentinel had sunk on the ground in utter exhaustibn — the 
whole population were asleep ; the only loss of life which 
occurred was that of a blue macaw, which belonged to 
the commandant's daughter." 

" Where was the macaw, may I beg to know ? " said 
Moriarty, cross-questioning the colonel in the spirit of a 
f counsel for the defence on a capital indictment. 

" In the drawing-room window, sir." 

" Then, surely the ball must have done some damage 
in the house ? " 

" Not the least, sir," said Loftus, sipping his wine. 

" Surely, Colonel I " returned Moriarty, warming, " the 
-ball could not have killed the macaw without injuring 
the house ? " 

" My dear sir," said Tom, " I did not say the ball kiUed 
. the macaw, I said the macaw was killed ; but that was in 
consequence of a splinter from an ipaulement of the south- 
east l^angle of the fort which the shot struck, and glanced 
off harmlessly, — except for the casualty of the macaw." 

Moriarty returned a sort of grunt, which implied that, 
though he could not further question, he did not believe. 
Under such circumstances, taking snuff is a great relief 
to a man ; and, as it happened, Moriarty, in taking siiuff, 
could gratify his nose and his vanity at the same time, 
for he sported a silver-gilt snuff-box which was presented 
to him in some extraordinary way, gnd bore a grand 
inscription. 

On this " piece of plate " being produced, of course it went 
round the table, and Moriarty could scarcely conceal the 
satisfaction he felt as each person read the engraven testi- 
monial of his worth. When it had gone the circuit of the 
board, Tom Loftus put his hand into his pocket, and pulled 
out the butt end of a rifle, which is always furnished with a 
small box, cut out of the solid part of the ^ood, and covered 
with a plate of brass, acting on a hinge. This box, in- 
tended to carry small implements for the use of the rifleman, 
to keep his piece in order, was filled with snuff, and Tom 
said, as he laid it down on the table, *' This is my snuff- 
box, gentlemen ; not as handsome as my gallant friend's 
at the opposite side of the table, but extremely interesting 
to me. It was previous to one of our dashing affairs ixv 
Spain, that our riflemen were throvjiv wvV m \\<iT^- ^xjA. ^^ 
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the flanks. The rifles were supported by the light com] 
of the regiments in advance, and it was in the latter 
I was en^ged. We had to feel our way through a 
and had cleared it of the enemy, when, as we deboud^^ 
from the wood on the opposite side, we were charged b>' 
an overwhelming force of Polish lancers and cuirassii 
Retreat was impossible — resistance almost hopeless. * 1^ 
lads,' said I, ' we must do something novel here, or we 
lost — startle them by fresh practice — the bayonet will b|^ 
longer avail you— club your muskets^ and hit the horses? 
over the noses, and they'll smeU danger.' They took my 
advice ; of course we first delivered a withering volley, anl 
then to it we went in flail fashion, thrashing away with tht| 
butt-ends of our muskets, — and sure enough the Frendl. 
were astonished, and driven back in amazement. Sc^ 
tremendous, sir, was the hitting on our side, that in mai^^ 
instances the butt-ends of the muskets snapped off liki^ 
tobacco pipes, and the field was quite strewn with them 
after the affair : I picked one of them up as a little mementi' 
of the day, and have used it ever since as a snuff-box." 

Every one was amused by the outrageous romandng 
of the colonel but Moriarty, who looked rather disgusted 
because he could not edge in a word of his own at all : he 
gave up the thing now in despair, for the colonel had it all 
his own way, like the bull in the china shop ; — the mow 
startling the bouncers he told, the more successful were bk 
anecdotes, and he kept pouring them out with the mo^ 
astounding rapidity ; and though all voted him the greatest 
liar they ever met, none suspected he was not a military man. 

Dick wanted Edward O'Connor, who sat beside hinij 
to sing ; but Edward whispered, " For Heavea's sake, don't 
stop the flow of the lava from that mighty irruption of lies- 
he's a perfect Vesuvius of mendacity. — You'll never meet 
his like again^ so make the most of him whUe you have him. 
Pray, sir," said Edward to the colonel, " have you ever 
been in any of the cold climates ? I am hiduced to ask you, 
from the very wonderful anecdotes you have told of the hot 
ones." 

" Bless you, sir, I know every comer about the north 
pole." 

" In which of the expeditions, may I ask, were you 
engaged ? " inquired Moriarty. 

" In none of them, su*. We knocked up a little amateur 
party, I and a few curious friends, and certainly we witnessed 
wonders. You talk Yiere oi a %\iaT^ ^«\tv^ v-Ai\3\. ajcnr; ^«Uid \ 
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^ !s so sharp there, that it cut off our beards fttid whiskers. 
^Boreas is a ^eat barber, sir, with his north pole for a sign, 
p Then as for frost I — I could tell you such incredible things 
g of its intensity ;— our butter, for instance, was as hard as 
§ a rock ; we were obliged to knock it off with a chisel and 
^hammer, like a mason at a piece pf granite, and it was 
I* necessary to be careful of your eyes at breakfast, the splinters 
i^used to fly about $o ; indeed, one of the party did lose the 
i^: use of his eye from a butter splinter. 

4'. " But the oddest thing of all was to watch two men 
^talking to each other: you could observe the words, as 
:4»^they came out of their mouths, suddenly frozen and 
^ dropping down in little pellets of ice at their feet, so that, 
^ after a long conversation, you might see a man standing up 
I to his knees in his own eloquence." 

zi' They all roared with laughter at this last touch of the 

: J, marvellous, but Loftus preserved his gravity. 

f "I don't wonder, gentlemen, at your not receiving 

i^^that as truth — I told you 'twas incredible — in short, 

I that is the reason I. have resisted all temptations to publish. 

s|, Murray, Longmans, Colburn, Bentley, all the publishers 

^ have offered me unlimited terms, but I have always refused ; 

i, — not that I am a rich man, which makes the temptation 

i of the thousands I might revise the harder to withstand ; 

r 'tis not that the gold is not precious to me, but there is 

something dearer to me than gold — it is my character for 

veracity y gentlemen /—and therefore, as I am convinced 

the public would not believe the wonders I have witnessed, 

I confine the recital of my adventures to the social circle. 

But what profession affords such scope for vwed incident 

as that of the soldier ? Change of clime, danger, vicissitude, 

* Jove, war, privation one day, profusion the next, darkling 

dangers and sparkling joys. Zounds I there's nothing 

like the life of a soldier I and, by the powers, I'll give you 

a song in its praise." 

The proposition was received with cheers, and Tom 
rattled away these ringing rhjmies :— 

THE BOWLD SOJER BOY 

I 

** Oh there's not a trade that's goin^. 
Worth showing. 
Or knowing, 
like that from glory growing. 

For a bowld ao^et \K>y \ 
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Where right or left: we go^ *: I* ^: 

Sure jKii] know, i v 
Friend «p,foc ; | ' 

Will have the hand or toe, i 

Jfrom a bowld sojer )^y ! 
There's not a town we march thro'. 
But the ladies, looking arch throV 
The window-panes, will ftfearch thro' 
' ' The ranks to find their joy ; 

While np the street, 

•Eiwih girl you meet, : ' i > 

Will look so «ly, >/ •' 

WiliOTjj, : % , 

* My eye !. , ... 

Oh, isp't he a darling, tl^e l)p^}d sojer bojj I * 

■ . - , f 

'It . ' ' ~ ^'. '":. 

But when we get th^e routoy . . . • ^ 

How they pout 

And they shout, . j 

While to the right about ' 

Goes the bpwl^ sojer boy I 
Oh, *tis then that ladies fair 
In despair * 
Tear their hair. 

But 'the. divil-a-one I care,' • * 

, Says the bpwld sojer boy I 
Por the woi[ld is all before us, . 
Where the landladies adore uSt 
And ne'er refuse to score us, , 

But chalk us lip witt joy ; 
We taste her tap, ' 

We tear her caj)— - 

•Oh, that's the chap 
For me!' 
Says she; q, 

* Oh, isn'ti he a darlirigj the bowld sojer boy! 



* Then come along with me, 

Gramachree, 

And you'll see. 

How happy you will be 

With your bowld sojer boy : 
Faith ! if you're up to fun, 
With me run ; 
'Twill be done 
In the snapping of a gun,' 
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t- < ri': * And *tifl then that, witiiont scatidal, • 

|: ;,. ' J Myself wiU proudly dand}e . 

" V .; . The little Cfiorthing eandle ; :. 

,^ . Qf, pur mutual flame, my joy I 

f^ . May his light shine, 

t. ■ As l>right as mine, . . , . 

t" ■ ' Till in the Uhe ' 

y,.. ■■■ : '^e^-mze,^ ■ ' ' ' . Z' ' '. " -' •■ 

:;;■ :• ■ '-^ ^Aiid raise '■' ■ ■ '' ' •• •'-- '" ■ " • ' 

f*? - i The glory bl his^ corps, ^e a bowld sojer boy ! ' " 

U>- ■ <^- ,'■■>'' ■ ■- ■■> ■ '•■ • - ..■ ■■ ■^' -.:: : ■ • ■ ': - ■■ \^ '. 

|>: >Andy feritered tiie room while the song was in progress, 
%md handed a lettet to Dick, which, after the song was 
pVer, and he^ad^asiced pardon of his guests, he opened. 
I " By Jove I you sing right well, Colonel," said one of 
|:the partyv ■■ t-- ■ .-:• ' 

W-" I think the -gaMtot Colonel's song'i nothing in com- 
I parison with hiaiw>nder/u/ stories," said Moriarty ; ^ 
^ " Gentlemen," said Dick, "wonderful as the Colonel's 
|^citals:have been, this letter conveys a piece of information 
f^ffiore. surprising than anything we haV<e heard this evening. 
\Wk2Lt stupid fellow, who has spoiled- our champagne, has 
Tcome in for the inheritance of a large property." 

; ^* What I— Handy; Andy ? " excdaimed those who knew 

his name, in wonder, 

" Haridy Andy/' said Dick, " is now a man of fortune I " 



CHAPTER XL VI II 

It was a note from Squire Egan, which conveyed the 
news to Dick that caused so much surprise ; — the details 
of the case were not eVni hinted at 5 the bare ^ct alone 
was mentioned, with a caution to preserve it still a secret 
from Andy, and appointing an hour for dinner at "Moris- 
son's " next day, at which hotel the squire expected to 
arrive from the country, with his lady and Fanny Dawson, 
tn route for London. Till dinner-time, then, the day 
following, Dick was obliged to lay by his impatience as 
to the " why Mid wherefore " of Andy's sudden advance- 
ment ; but, as the morning was to be occupied with Tom 
Durfy's wedding, Dick had enough to keep him engaged 
in the meantime. 

At the appointed hour a few of Tom's pail\!CV3\»x \\\k«w^^ 
were in attendance to witness the cexeTCioiK^, Gt^ X^ '^^'^ 
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their own phrase/ " to see : him turned off/' and ami 
them was Tom Loftus. Dick was heading out his 
to " the colonel," when Tom Durfy Stepped betwei 
and introduced him under his real nalne* The masqu^ad-^ 
ing trick of the night before was laughed at, with 
assurance from Dick that it only fulfilled all he had e 
heard of the Protean powers of a gentleman whom hb 
much wished to know. A few minutes' conversatian h 
the recess of a window put Tom I^oftus and Dick 1 
Divil on perfectly good terms, and Loftus prox>osed 
Dick that they should execute the oid^eistablished tri( 
on a bridegroom, of snatdiing the ftrst kiss from the bi 

'! You must get in Tom's way," said Lof^ua, " and 
kiss her/' ^ . 

" Why, the fact is," said Dick, " I had proposed 
pleasure to myself ; and if it^s ah the same to you, 
can jostle Tom, and ril do the remainder in good st]fl^' 
I promise you." 

" That I can't agree to," said Loftus ; " but as 
appears we hav»e both set our heiort on cheating the brii 
groom, let us both start fair, and 'tis odd if between 4 
Tom Durfy is not do/ic." * f 

This was agreed upop, and many minutes did not 
elapse till the bride made her appearance and '* host^tls 
were about to commence." The mutual enemy of tint 
" high contracting parties " first opened his book, aod 
then his mouth, and in such solemn tones, that it was 
enough to frighten even a widow, much less a bachelor*! 
As the ceremony verged to a conclusion, Tom Durfy and 
Dick the Divil edged up towards their vantage-ground 
oh either side of the blooming wid^w, now nearly finished^ 
into a wife, and stood like greyhounds in the slip, readgr 
to start after puss (only puss ought to be spelt here with 
a B). -The widow, having been married before, was less 
nervous than Durfy, and suspecting the intended gam^j 
determined to foil both the brigands, who intended to 
rob the bridegroom of his right ; so, when the last ward 
of the ceremony was spoken, and Loftus and Dick made 
a simultaneous dart upon her, she very adroitly ducked, 
and allowed the two "ruggers and rievers" to rush into 
each other's arms, and bob their noses together, while 
Tom Durfy and his blooming bride sealed their contract 
very agreeably without their noses getting in each other's 
way. 

Loftus and Dick had oivV^ ^lAbni^ ^Vlhw o\»tv ^-^ci^^Qse^ 
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; instead of a kiss at Tom'Sy upon the failure of their plot ; 
* but Loftus, in a whisper to Dick, vowed he would execute 
^a trick upon " the pair of them " before the day was over. 
r There was a breakfast, as. usual, and chicken and tongue 
^Emxid wine, which, taken in the morning, are singularly 
^^provocative of eloquence ; and, of course, the proper 
|, quantity of healths and toasts were executed selon la 
i^HglBy until it was time for the bride and bridegroom to 
bow and blush and curtsey out of the room, and make 
£- themselves food for a paragraph in the morning papers, 
L under the title of " the happy pair," who set off in a 
9 handsome chariot, etc. etc. 

4 '■ ' 

Tom Durfy had engaged a pretty cottage in the neigh- 

^.bourhood of Clontarf to pass the honeymoon. Tom 
^^ Loftus kiiew this, and knew, moreover, that the sitting- 
r room looked out on a small lawn which lay before the 
bouse, screened by a hedge from the road, but with a 
. ^: circular sweep leading up to the house, and a gate of 
J ingress and egress at either end of the hedge. In this 
^ s|tting-room Tom, after lunch, was pressing his lady fair 
t6 take a glass of champagne, when the entrance-gate 
< was thrown open, and a hackney jaunting-car, with Tom 
- Loftus and a friend or two upon it, driven by a special 
ragamuffin blowing a tin horn, rolled up the skimping 
avenue, and as it scoured past the windows of the sitting- 
room, Tom Loftus and the other passengers kissed hands 
to the astonished bride and bridegroom, and shouted 
" Wish you joy." 

The thing was so sudden that Durfy and the widow, 
not seeing Loftus, could hardly comprehend what it meant, 
and both ran to the window ; but, just as they reached 
it, up drove another car, frieghted with two or three more 
wild rascals, who followed the lead which had been given 
them ; and as a long train of cars were seen in the dis- 
tance all driving up to the avenue, the widow, with a 
timid little scream, threw her handkerchief over her face 
and ran into a comer. Tom did not know whether to 
laugh or be angry, but, being a good-humoured fellow, 
he satisfied hi^lself with a few oaths against the incor- 
rigible Loftus, and, when the cortige had passed, en- 
deavoured to restore the startled fair one to her serenity. 



Squire Egan and party arrived at the appointed Ivcswt 
at their hoteJ, where Dick was vjaiWivg, V^ x^^€\n^ \Xsk«^> 
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and, of course, his inquiries were immediately directed 
to the extraordinary circumstance of Andy's elevaUoii^ 
the details of which he desired to know. These we.^afi 
not give in the expanded form in which Dick heard them, 
but endeavour to condense, as much as possible^ wlth^ 
the limits to which we are prescribed. 

The title of Scatterbrain had never been inherited 
directly from father to son ; it had descended in a zi^ 
fashion, most appropriate to the name, nephews a&dl 
cousins having come in for the coronet and the proper^ Ah 
for some generations. The late lord had led a roui baciiekxl ve 
life up to the age of sixty, and then thought it not w<H?t| 
while to marry, though many mammas and daughtei^ 
spread their nets and arrayed their charms to entrap 1^ 
sexagenarian. 

The truth was, he had quaffed the cup of licentioofla 
pleasure all his life, after which he thought matrimonl 
would prove insipid. The mere novelty induces somi 
men, under similar circiunstances, to try the holy est&h 
but matrimony could not offer to Lord Scatterbrain tl 
charm of novelty, for he had been once married, tbouj 
no one but himself was cognisant of the fact. ||le 

The reader will certainly say, " Here's an Irish buili 
how could a man be married without, at least, a womaf 
and a priest being Joint possessors of the secret ? 

Listen, gentle reader, and you shall hear how- nonl^ 
but Lord Scatterbrain ktiew Lord Scatterbrain wai 
married. 

There was nothing at which he ever stopped for the 
gratification of his passions, — no wealth he would not 
squander, no deceit he would not practise,— no disguise 
he would not assume. Therefoi*e, gold and falsehood and 
masquerading were extensively employed by this reckless 
roui in the service of Venus, in which service, combined 
with that ef Bacchus, his life was entirely passed. 

Often he assumed the guise of a man in hunible life, 
to approximate some object of his desire, whom fine 
clothes and bribery would have instantly warned ; and 
in too many cases his artifices were successful. It wa« 
in one of these adventures he cast hlis eyes upon the womaB 
hitherto known in this story under the name of the Widoir 
Rooney ; but all his practices against her virtue wer« 
unavailing, and nothing but a marriage could accomplish 
what he had set his fancy upon ; but; even this would not 1 
stop him, for he married her. ; | 
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The Widow Rooney has appeared no very inviting 
personage through theSe pages, and the reader may 
wonder that a man of rank could proceed to such desperate 
lengths upon such slight temptation ; but, gentle reader, 
she was young and attractive when she was married, 
never to say handsome, but good-looking decidedly, and 
^with that sort of figure which is comprehended in the 
phrase ** a fine girl." 

And has that fine girl altered into the Widow Rooney ? 
Ah I poverty and hardship are sore trials to the body as 
-well as to the mind. Too little is it considered, while we 
gaze on aristocratic beauty, how much good food, soft 
lying, warm wrapping, ease of mind, have to do with 
the attractions which command our admiration. Many 
^ hand moulded by nature to give elegance of form to 
^ kid glove, is "stinted of its fair proportion " by 
grubbing toil. The foot which might have excited the 
s^dmiration of a ballroom, peeping under a flounce of lace, 
in a satin shoe, and treading the mazy dance, will grow 
i^arse and broad by tramping in its native state over 
^tjollsome miles, bearing perchance to a market-town some 
t'ew eggs, whose 'whole produce would not purchase the 
Sandal-tie of my lady's slipper ; will grow red and rough 
fciy standing in wet trenches, and feeling the winter's 
^Tost. The neck on which diamonds mi^t have worthiljT 
Sparkled, will look less tempting when the biting winter 
bas hung icicles there for gems. Cheeks formed as fresh 
:^or dimpling blushes, eyes as well to sparkle, and lips to 
Simile, as those which shed their brightness and their 
Xvitchery in the tapestried saloon, will grow pale with 
>jvant, and forget their dimples, when smiles are not there 
t:o wake them ;— lips become compressed and drawn with 
^inxious thought, and eyes the brightest are quenched of 
t:heir fires by many tears. 

Of all these trials poor Widow Rooney had enough. Her 
Xiusband, after living with her a month, in the character 
K>f steward to some great man in a distant part of the 
^^ountry, left her one day for the purpose of transacting 
Jbusiness at a fair, which, he said, would require his absence 
:f or some time. At the etid of a week a letter was sent to 
Xier, stating that the make-believe steward had robbed his 
:tnaster extensively, and had fled to America, whence he 
promised to write to her, and send her means to follow 
liim,— requesting, in the meantime, hex ?,i\^tvc,^, Vcv ^tss.^ «»^ 
inquiries should be made about liim.. TYvis n^^\xvo^^^ \-t\5^ 
67— o 
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was played off the more readily from the fact that a st 
had absconded at the time, and the difference in name| 
cruel profligate accounted for by saying thiat, as he \ 
hiding at the moment he married her, he had assq 
another name. 

The poor deserted girl, fully believing this trumpe 
tale, obeyed with unflinching fidelity the injunctioi^| 
her betrayer, and while reports were flying abroad 
absconded steward, she never breathed a word ( 
had been confided to her, and accounted for the 
of " Rooney " in various ways of her own ; so 
trace of the profligate was lost by her remaining inad 
in making the smallest inquiry about him, and 
fidelity to her betrayer became the means of her losii 
power of procuring his discovery. For months she 
all was right ; but when moon followed moon, and si 
birth to a boy without hearing one word of his fal| 
misgivings came upon her, and the only consolation i 
her was, that, though she was deserted, and a child : 
her hands, still she was <m honest woman. That child ' 
the hero of our tale. The neighbours passed 
natured remarks about her, when it began to be suspe 
that her husband would never let her know more 
him ; for she had been rather a saucy lady, holding i 

^lose at poor men, and triumphing in her catching of 1 
" steward," a man well-to-do in the world ; and it may| 
remembered, that this same spirit existed in her 
Andy's rumoured marriage with Matty gave the pros; 
of her affairs being retripyed, for she displayed her loy^j 
pre-eminence to the very first person who gave her; 
good news. The ill-nature of her neighbours, howe 
after the birth of her child, and the desertion of her 1 
band, inducing her to leave the scene of her unme 
wrongs and annoyances, she suddenly decamped, 
removing to another part of Ireland, the poor wo 
began a life of hardship, to support herself and rear 
offspring of her unfortunate marriage. In this task 
was worthily assisted by one of her brothers, who pit! 
her condition, and joined her in her retreat. He iha 
in course of time, and his wife died in giving birth to Oon 
who was soon deprived of her other parent by typl 
fever, — that terrible scourge of the poor ; so that 
praiseworthy desire of the brother to befriend his sist 
only involved her, as it happened, in the deeper difficu 

-"f supporting two childTen ms\.^^<\ q\ wv^, TMs 
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licroically, and the orphan girl rewarded her by proving a 
greater comfort than her own child ; for Andy had inherited 
in all its raciness the blood of the Scatterbrains, and his 
deeds, as recorded in this history, prove he was no un- 
worthy representative of that illustrious title. 

To return to his father, — he who had done the grievous 
wrong to the poor peasant girl,-^he lived his life Of profli- 
gacy through, and in a foreign country died at last ; but 
on his death-bed the scourge of conscience rendered every 
helpless hour an age of woe. Bitterest of all was the 
thought of the wife deceived, deserted, and unacknow- 
ledged. To face his last account with such fearful crime 
upon his head he dared not, and made all the reparation 
now in his power, by avowing his marriage in his last will 
aild testament, and giving all the information in his power 
to trace his wife, if living, or his heir, if such existed. He 
enjoined, by the most sacred injunctions upon him to 
whom the charge was committed, that neither cost nor 
trouble should be spared in the search, leaving a large sum 
in ready money besides, to establish the right, in case his 
nephew disputed the will. By his own order his death was^ 
kept secret, and secretly his agent set to work to discover 
any trace of the heir. This,, in consequence of the woman 
changing her place of abode, became more difficult ; and 
it was not until after very minute inquiry that some trace 
was picked up, and a letter written to the parish priest of 
the district to where she had removed, making certain 
general inquiries. It was found, on comparing dates some 
time after, that it was this very letter to Father Blake 
which Andy had purloined from the post-office, and the 
squire had thrown into the fire, so that our hero was very 
near, by his blundering, destroying his own fortune. 
Luckily for him, however, an untiring and intelligent agent 
was engaged in his cause, and a subsequent inquiry, and, 
finally, a personal visit to Father Blake, cleared the matter 
up satisfactorfly, and the widow was enabled to produce 
such proof of her identity, and that of her son, that Handy 
Andy was indisputably Lord Scatterbrain ; and the whole 
affair was managed so secretly, that the death of the late 
lord, and the claim of title and estates, in the name of the 
rightful heir, were announced at the same moment ; and 
the " Honourable Sackville," instead of coming into pos- 
seesion of the peerage and property, and fighting his ad- 
versary at the great advantage of possession, c^wsJA wjic^ 
commence a suit to drive him out, it Yie ^u^^ «X ^a5\. 
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Our limits compel us to this brief sketch of the 
stances through which Handy Andy was entitled to 
became possessed of a property and a title, and we nu 
now $ay something of the effects produced by the inl 
gence on the partly most concerned. : 

The Honourable Sackville Scatterbrain, cm the acM^ 
of high leg^ authority, did not attempt to dispute a si 
cession of which such satisfactory proofs existed, 
fortunately for himself, had knocked up a watering-p] 
match, while he was yet in the, bloom of his heirship 
sumptive to a peerage, with the dau^ter of an EngU^dl; 
millionaire. 

When the Widow Rqoney heard the extraordinary 
affairs had taken, her emotions, after the first few hooii 
of pleasurable siuprise, partook of regret rather 
satisfaction. She looked upon her past Ufe of suffer! 
and felt as if Fate had cheated her. She, a peeress, 
passed her life in poverty and suffering, with cont 
from those over whom she had superior rights ; and 
few years of the prosperous future before her offe]:ed hi 
poor compensation for the pinching past» But after su< 
selfish considerations, the maternal feeling came to h( 
relief, and she rejoiced that her son was a lord. But thea| 
came the terrible thought of his marriage to dash her jo]^ 
and triumph. 

This was a source of grief to Oonah as well. " If 1» 
wasn't married," she would say to herself, " I might be? 
Lady Scatterbrain ; " and the tears would burst throu^ 
poor Oonah's fingers as she held them up to her eyes, and 
sobbed heavily, till the poor girl would try to gather con.-^ 
solation from the thought that, maybe, Andy's altered ; 
circumstances would make her disregarded. " There' 
would be plenty to have him now," thought she, " and %e 
wouldn't think of me, maybe— so 'tis as well as it is." 

When Andy heard that be was a lord— a real lord-? 
and, after the first shock of astonishment, could comr 
prehend that wealth and power were in his po^essioii, 
he, though the moft interested person, never thought, 
as the two women had done, of the desperate strait in 
which his marriage placed him, but broke out into short 
peals of laughter, and exclaimed, in the intervals, that 
" it was mighty quare " ; and when, after much question- 
ing, any intelligible desire he had could be understood, 
the first one he clearly expressed was "to have a goold 
watch.*' 
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.-;He, was mai^e, bowev^r^ to understand that other 
tilings than " goold watches " were of ipore imppftance ; 
Euid the squire, with his characteristic good-nature^, 
endeavoured to open Andy's comprehensipn to the nature 
Qf his altered situation. This, it niay be supposed, was 
rather a complicated piece of work> and top. diJOTicult to 
be set down in black and white ;.. the most intelligible 
portions to Andy were his Immediate removal from, 
servitude, and a ready-made suit of gentlemanly apparel, 
which made Andy p^ several visits to the looking-glass. 
Good-natured as the squire wgs, it woiQd have been e^jually 
awkward to him as to An<Jy lor the new-fledged lord, 
though a lord, to have a seat at his table, neither, could he 
remain in an ii)ferior position in, his house; so Dick, who 
loved fun, volunteered to take, Andy under his especial 
care to London, and let him share his lod^ngs, as a bachelor 
may do many things which a man surrounded by his 
family cannot. Besides, in a place distant : from the 
scene of such extraordinary chances and changes as thpse 
which befell our hero, the sudden and startling di£[erei}ce 
ol position of the parties, not being known, renders it 
possible for a gentleman to do the good-natured thing 
which Dick undertook without compromising himself. 
In Dublin it would not have done for Dick Dawson to 
allow the man who would have held his horse the day 
before to share the ,same board with him merely because 
Fortune had played one of her frolics, and made Andy 
a lord ; but in London th^ case was different. 

To London, therefore, they proceedjBd. Th^ incidents 
of the journey, sea-sickness included, which so astonished 
the new traveller, we pass over, as well as the numberless 
mistakes in tjbie great metropolis, which afforded Dick 
plentiful amusement, though, in, truth, Dick had better 
objects in view than laijfghing at Andy's embarrassments 
in his new position. He really; wished to. help him in the 
difficult path into which the new ioi?d had been thrust, and 
did this in a merry sort of way more successfully than by 
serious drilling. It was hard to break Andy of the habit 
of saying " Mi^ther Dick/' when addressing him, but, at 
last, *' Misther Dawson" was ^tablished. Eating with 
his knife, drinking as loudly as a hprse, and other like 
accomplishments, were not so easily got under, yet it was 
w^onderf ul how much he improved^ as his shyness grew 
less, and his consciousness of being a lord grew strou^ei:. 

But if the good-nature of Dick \iad xvol ^T0XK^\fc^\xsK^ 
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to take Andy into training, the newly discdvered nobL 
would not have long b^en in want of society. It 
wonderful how many jpfersons were eager to show civilllj^'^ 
to his lordship, and some amongst them even went so far 
as to discover relationship. ' Plenty wfere soon ready to 
take Lord Scatterbrain here^ and escort him there, accoBl- 
pany him to exhibitions and other public places, and 
charmed all the time with his lord^hip'']^ n^marks — "they 
were so original ; " — " quite ddightful to iheet something 
so fresh ; " — " how remarkably clever the Irish were ! *■ 
Such were among the observations his ignorant blun^ 
produced; and he who, as Handy Andy, had been ana-; 
thematised all his life as a " stupid rascal," — " a blunderii^ 
thief," — " a thick-headed brute," etc. etc., under the title" 
of Lord Scatterbrain all of a sudden was voted " \as&y 
amusing — a little eccentric, perhaps, but so droll — ^in f ac^^ 
sowittyl" I 

This was all very delightful for Andy— so delightfiA- 
that he quite forgot Bridget rhua. But that lady did no¥ 
leave him long in his happy obliviousness. " One dajj^ i 
v^hile Dick was absent, and Andy rocking on a chafr 
before the fire, twirling thfe massive gold chain 6t his gdd 
watch found his forefinger, and uncoiling it again, his 
repose was suddenly disturbed by the appearance of 
Bridget herself, accompanied by Shan More, and a shrimp 
of a man in rusty blaclc, who turned out to be a shabby 
attorney, who advanced money to convey his lady client 
and her brother to London for the purpose of making a 
dash at the lord at once, and securing a handsome sum 
by a coup de main, 

Andy, though taken by surprise, was resolute. Bitter 
words were exchangM ; and as they seemed likely to 
lead to blows, Andy prudently laid hold of the poker, 
and, in language not quite suited to a noble lord, swore 
he would see what the inside of Shan Mote's head wa^ 
made of if he attempted to advance upon hhn. Bridget 
screamed and scolded, while the attorney endeavoured 
to keep the peace, and beyond everything, urged Lord 
Scatterbrain to enter at once into written engagements 
for a handsome settlement upon his " lady." 

" Lady 1 " exclaimed Andy ; " oh I— a pretty ladu she 
is I" 

" I'm as good a lady as you are a lord, anyhow," cried 
Bridget. 

"Aiterc^ tion will do no good, tk^ Vstd ^xv^ ycv^ \^^^" { 
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1 said the attorney; "let me suggest the propriety of your 
S i?vriting an engagement at once ; " and the little man 

2 pushed pen, ink, and paper towards Andy. 
I "I can't, I tell you I " cried Andy. 

I " You must I " roared Shan More, 
I *' Bad luck to you, how can I write when I never lamed ? " 

cried Andy. 

" Your lordship can make your mark," said the attorney. 

" Faith I can — ^with a poker," cried Andy ; " and you'd 

i betjter take care, masther parchment. Make my mark. 

Indeed 1 — Do you think I'd disgrace the House o' Peers 

. by lettin' on that a lord couldn't write ?— Quit the buildin', 

%1 tell you I " 

^ In the midst of the row, which npw r()se to a tremendous 

I pitch, Dick returned ; and after a severe reprimand to 

the pettifogger for his sinister attempt on Andy, referred 

r liim to Lord Scatterbrain's solicitor. It was not such an 

^ easy matter to sUence Bridget, who extended her claws 

^ towards her lord and master in a very menacing manner, 

calling down bitter imprecations; on her owii head if she 

wouldn't " have her rights." » . 

Every now and then, between the bursts of the storm. 
Andy would exclaim, " Get out 1 " 

" My lord," said Dick, *' remember your dignity." 

" Av course 1 "said Andy — " but still she must get out 1 " 

The house was at last cleared of the uproarious party ; 

but though Andy got rid of their presence, they left their 

stin^ behind. Lord Scatterbrain felt, for the first time, 

that a lord can be very unhappy. 

Dick hurried him away at once to the chambers ol the 
law agent, but he, being closeted on spme: very important 
business with another client on their arrival, returned an 
answer to their application for a conference, which they 
forwarded through the double doors of his sanctum by a 
hard-looking man with a pen l^ehind bis ear, that he could 
not have the pleasure of seeing them till the next morning. 
Lord Scatterbrain passed a more unhappy night than he 
had ever done in his life, — even than that when he was tied 
up to the old tree — croaked at by ravens, and the despised 
of rats. 

Negotiations were opened next day between^ the petti- 
fogger on Bridget's side and the Ig]^ agent of the noble 
lord, and the arguments, pro and cRn, lay thus — 

In the first place, the ope9ing declaration was— Lord 
Scatterbrain never would live with l\ie aioT^^^^^"5^^^^'^- 
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Answered — that nevertheless, as she was his lawful ' 
a provision suitable to her rank must be made. 

They (the claimants) were asked to name a sum. 

The sum was considered exorbitant ; it being 
that, inasmuch as, when her husband had dete 
never to live with her, he was in a far different conditi 
it was unfair to seek so large a separate maintenance 

The pettifogger thrcjatened that Lady ' Scatterbii 
would run in debt, which Lotd Scatterbrain must disc 

My lord's agent suggested that >my lady would be i 
vertised in the public papers^ and the public caut 
from giving her crediti 

A sum could not be agreed upon, though a fair 
wa^ offered on Andy*« part; for the greediness of' 
pettifogger, who was to have a share of the plunder, 
him hold out for more, and negotiations were broken c 
some days. ' 

Poor Andy was in a wretched state of vexation. It ^ 
bad enough that he was married to this abominable won 
without the additional plague of being persecuted by Hii 
To such an amount this rose at last, thiat shie and her 1 
brother dodged him every time- he left the house, so thill 
in self-defence he was obliged to become a close prisoiypf 
in his own lodgings. 

All this, at last, became so intolerable to the capt 
that he urged a speedy Settlement of the, vexatious quel 
tion, and a larger separate maintenance was grant 
to the detestable woman than would otherwise have T 
ceded, the only stipulation of a stringent nature mad 
being' that Lord Scatterbrain should be free from 
persecutions of his hateful wife for the future. 



CHAPTER XLIX 



Squire Egan, with hfs lady, arid Fanny Dawson, 
now arrived in London ; Miirtough Murphy, too, iiai| 
joined them, his services being requisite in working 
petition against the return of the sitting member foip 
county. This had so much promise of success about it, that^ 
the opposite party, who ^ad the sheriff for the county in theif | 
interest, bethought of a novel expedient to frustrate tlHJ. 
pigtition, when a reference to the poll was required. 
They declared the principal v^>\\>QcftL^^^Vi%v, 
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This seemed not very satisfactory to one side of the Ck)m- 
ixiittee, and the question was asked, "how could it be lost ? ** 
y The answer was one which Irish contrivance alone could 
bave invented :** It fell into a pot of broth, and the dog ate it:** 
This protracted the contest for some time ; but, eventu- 
ally, in despite of the dog's devouring knowledge so 
greedily, the squire was declared duly . elected, and took 
^ke oaths and his seat for the county. 
^ It was hard on Sackville Scatterbraiiito lose his seat 
in the House, and a peerage, nearly at once ; but the latter 
loss threw the former so far into the shade that he scarcely 
felt it. Besides, he could console himself with having 
buttered his crumbs pretty well in the marriage market, 
and, with a rich wife, retired from senatorial drudgery to 
private repose, which was much more congem^ to his easy 
temper. 

> But while the squire's happy family circle was rejoicing 
tp his triumph; while he was invited to the Speaker's 
dinners, and the ladies were looking forward to tickets for 
'/the lantern," their pleasure was suddenly dashed by fatal 
news from Ireland. 

A serious accident had befallen Major Dawsofn--rso serious 
that his life was despaired of ; and an immediate return 
to Ireland by all who were interested in his life, was the 
consequence. 

Though the suddenness of this painful event shocked 
his family, the act which caused it did not surprise them ; 
for it was one against which Major Dawson had been 
repeatedly cautioned, and affectionately requested not to 
tempt ; but the habitual obstinacy of his nature prevailed, 
and he persisted in doing that which his son, and his 
daughters, and friends prophesied would kill him some time 
or other, and did, at last. ThQ major had three littk iron 
guns, mounted on carriages, on a terrace in front of his 
house, and it was his wont to fire a salute on certain festival 
days from these guns, which, from age and exposure to 
weather, became dangerous to use. It was in vain that this 
danger was represented to him. He would reply, with his 
accustomed " Pooh ! pooh 1 " — " I have been firing these 
guns for forty years, and they won't do me any harm now." 
This was the prime fault of the major's character. Time 
and circumstances were never taken into account by him ; 

♦ If not this identical answer, isometlimg vet^ U\» \\.>n^^ ^-^^vs. wv^, 
disputed Irish election, before a Committee ot Wie'S.oxx&fe o^V^^ssas^*^^^* 
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what was done once, might be done always — ought to mI fj 
done always. The bare thought of change of any soii, w 
him, was unbearable ; arid whether it was a rottenim 
law, or a rotten old gun, he would charge both up to UH ^ 
muzzle, and fire away, regardless of consequences. 1 . ^ 

The result was, that on a certain festival his /apoitfftj ^ 
gun burst in the act of exploding ; ^nd the last morf-^* 
act of which the major was conscious, was that of puttL^ 
the port-fire to the touchhole, for a heavy splinter of V^M 
iron struck him on the head, and though he lived for sonisM 
days afterwards, he was insensible. W 

Before his children arrived he was no more ; and tb^ . 
only duty left them to perform was the melancholy oner* 
ordering his funerid. 

The obsequies of the old major were honoured byi 
large and distinguished attendance from all parts of ffill 
country ; and amongst those who bore the pall wa$| 
Edward O'Connor; who had the melancholy gratificatioi;| 
of testifying his respect beside the gf ave of Fanny's fath«f 
though the seVere old man had banished him from m\ 
presence during his lifetime. 

But now all obstacle to the union of Edward and Fanny 
was removed ; and after the lapse of a ffew days had 
softened the bitter grief, wMch this sudden bereavement 
of her father had produced, Edward received a note from 
Dick, inviting* him to the manor house, where all would 
be glad to see him; 

In a few minutes after the receipt of that note, Edward 
was in his saddle, and swiftly leaving the miles behind 
him, till, from the top of a rising ground, the roof of the 
manor house appeared above the trees in which it was 
embosomed. He had not till then slackened his speed, 
but now draw'ing rein, he proceeded at a slower pace to- 
wards the house he had not entered for some years, and j 
the sight of which awakened such varied emotions. 

To return after long years of painful absence to some 
place which has been the scene of our former joys, and 
whence the force of circumstance, and not choice, has 
driven us, is oppressive to the heart. Thefe is a mixed 
sense of regret and rejoicing, which struggle for predom- 
inance ; we rejoice that our term of exile has expired, 
but we regret the years which that exile has deducted 
from the brief amount of human life, never to be recaUed, 
and therefore as so much lost Vq ax^. ^^ \?om:^ ^\\3c&. ^ 
wrong or the caprice oi wYiie\v ^n^ \v«n^ \i^«a n}sv^ nNsJCsss&n 
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and thoughts will stray across the most confiding hearty / 
if friends shall meet us fondly as they parted, or if time, 
while impressing deeper marks ^pon the outward form, 
may have obliterated some impressions within. Who 
has returned, after years of absence, however assured of 
the unflinching fidelity of love he left bel^ind, without 
saying to himself, in the pardonable yearning of affection, 
" Shall I meet smiles as bright as those that used to wel- 
come me ? Shall I be pressed as fondly within the arms, 
whose encompassment were to me the pale of all earthly 
enjoyment ? " 

Such thoughts crowded on Edward as he approached 
the house. There was not a lanp, or tree, or hedge, by the 
way, that had not for him its association. He reached 
the avenue gate ; as he flung it open, he remembered the 
last time he passed it, Fanny leaned on his arm. He felt 
himself so much excited that, instead of riding up to the 
house, he took the private path to the stables, and throw- 
ing the reins of his horse to a boy, he turned into a shrub- 
bery, and endeavoured to recover his self-command before 
he should present himself. As he emerged from the shel- 
tered path, and turned into a walk which led to the garden, 
a small conservatory was opened to his view, awaking 
fresh sensations. It was in that very place he had first 
ventured to declare his love to Fanny. There she heard 
and frowned not ; — there, where nature's choicest sweets 
were exhaling, he had first pressed her to his heart, and 
thought the balmy sweetness of her lips beyond them all. 
He hurried forward in the enthusiasm the recollection 
recalled, to enter that spot consecrated in his memory ; 
but, on arriving at the door, he suddenly stopped, for he 
saw Fanny within. She was plucking a geranium— the 
flower she had been plucking some years before, when 
Edward said he loved her. She, all that morning, had 
been under the influence of feelings simUar to Edward's ; 
had felt the same yearnings^the same tender doubts — 
the same fond solicitude that he should be the same Edward 
from whom she parted. But she thought of more than 
this; with the exquisitely delicate contrivance belonging 
to woman's nature, she wished to give him a signal of 
her fond recollection, and was plucking the flower she 
gathered when he declared his love, to place on her bosom 
when they should meet. Edward felt the meaning of 
her action, as the graceful hand IotoVl^ XXve. ^cr^^^ "Sx^xa. 
Its stem. He would have rushed lo^aic^^ \iR7t ^ wsr«^> 
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but that the deep moumihg in ^hich she was 
seemed to command a gentler approach ; for gfief 
mands respect. He advanced softly— she heard a gentte 
step behind her, and turned — -uttered a faint exclamatiol 
of joy, and sank into his anhs ! 

In a few moments she was restored to consciousness,^ 
and openiilg her sweet eyes upon him, breathed softly, 
'* Dear Edward I *'-^and the lips which, in two words^ 
had expressed so much, were impressed with a fervent 
kiss, in the blessed consciousness of possession, on that 
very spot where the first timid and doubting word of love 
had been spoken. 

In that moment he was rewarded for all his years of 
absence and anxiety. His heart was satisfied ; — he felt 
he was as dear as ever to the woman he idolised, and the 
short and hurried beating of both their hearts told more 
than words could express. Words I — -what were wotds 
to them ?— thought was too swift for their use, and feel- ^ 
Ing too strong for their utterance ; but they drank from 
each other's eyes large draughts of delight, and, in the 
silent pressure of each other's welcoming embrace, felt 
how truly they loved each other. 

He led her gently from the conservatory, and they 
exchanged words of affection "soft and low,*' as they 
sauntered through the wooded paths which surrounded 
the house. That live-long day they wandered up and 
down together, repeating again and again the anxious 
yearnings which occupied their years of separation, yet 
asking each other, was not all more than repaid by the 
gladness of the present— 

** Yet Tiou; painful has been the past I " exclaimed 
Edward. 

" But now I '* said Fanny, with a gentie pressure of her 
tiny hand on Edward's arm, and looking up to him with 
her bright eyes—" but nou; I " * 

" True, darling I '* he cried ; " 'tis ungrateful to think 
6t the past, while enjoying such a present, and with such 
a future befote me. Bless that cheerful heart, and those 
hope-inspiring glances I Oh, Fanny 1 in the ' wilderness ; 
of life there are springs and palm-trees — you are both ^ 
to me 1 and Heaven has set its own mark upon you, in ' 
those laughing blue eyes, which might set despair at 
defiance." 

"Poetical as ev€r, EdvjaTd\** ?»a\^Y«xv\v^ A^^s^^Vxv^, 
^' Sit down, dearest, ioi a xaota^wX,, oxv VcCy^ ^^vs^^^ 
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beside me ; 'tis not the first time I have strung rhymes 
in your presence, and your praise." 

He took a small note-book from his pocket, and Fanny 
looked on smilingly, as Edward's pencil 'rapidly ran over 
the leaf, and traced the lover's tribute to his mistress. 

THE SUNSHINE IN YOU 



It is sweet when we look round the wide world's waste. 

To know that the desert bestows 
The palms where th& weary heart may re^t, 
The spring that i|i purity flows. 

And where have t found 

In this wilderness round 
That spring and that shelter so true ; 

Unfailing in need. 

And my own, indeed ? — 
Oh ! dearest, I've found it in you I 



And, oh when the doud of some darkening hour 

0*ershadows the soul with its gloom. 
Then where is the light of the vestal pow'r. 
The lamp of pale Hope to illume 7 

Oh ! the light ever lies 

In those bright fond eyes. 
Where Heaven has impress'd its own blue, 

Ag a seal from the skies ; # 

And my heart relies 
On that gift of its sunshine in you I 

Fanny liked the lines, of course. " Dearest," she said, 
*' may I always prove sunshine to you ! Is it not a strange 
coincidence that these lines exactly fit a little air which 
occurred to me some time ago ? " 

" 'Tis odd," said Edward ;— " sing it to me, darling.'* 

Fanny took the verses from his hand, and sung them 
to her own measure. Oh, happy triumph of the poet I 
^— to hear his verses wedded to sweet sounds, and warbled 
by the woman he loves I 

Edward caught up the strain, and added his voice 4o 
hers in harmony, and they sauntered homewards, trolling 
their ready-made duet together. 

There were not two happier hearts in the world that 
day than those of Fanny Dawson «aid1B*^'^«i^^*^^\5^^^- 
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CHAPTER L 



Respect for the memory of Major Dawson of course 
prevented the unmediate marriage of Edward ^nd Fanny ; 
but the winter months passed cheerfully away in looking 
forward to the following autumn, which should witness 
the completion of their happiness. Though Edward was 
thus tempted by the society of the one he loved best in 
the world, it did not make him neglect the duties he had 
undertaken in behalf of Gustavus. Not only did he pro- 
secute his reading with him regularly, but took no small : 
pains in looking after the involved affairs of the family, 
and strove to make satisfactory arrangements with those 
whose claims were gnawing away the estate to nothing. ^ 
Though the years of Gusty' s minority were but few, still 
they would give the estate some breathing time ; and 
creditors, seeing the minor backed by a man of character, 
and convinced a sincere desire existed to relieve the 
estate of its encumbrances and pay all just claims, pre- 
sented a less threatening front than hitherto, and listened 
readily to such terms of accommodation as were proposed 
to them. Uncle Robert (for the breaking of whose neck 
Ratty's pious aspirations had been raised) behaved very 
well on the occasion. A loan from him, and a partial 
sale of some of the acres, stopped the mouths of the 
gi^edy wolves who fatten on men's ruiji, and time and 
economy were looked forward to for the discharge of all 
other debts. Uncle Robert, having so far acted the friend, 
was considered entitled to have a partial voice in the 
ordering of things at therHsdl ; and having a notion that 
an English accent was genteel, he desired that Gusty 
and Ratty should pass a year under the roof of a clergy- . 
man in England, who received a limited number of young 
gentlemen for the completion of their education. Gustavils 
would much rather have remained near Edward O'Connor, 
who had already done so much for him ; but Edward, 
"though he regretted parting with Gustavus, recommended 
him to accede to his uncle's wishes, though he did not 
see the necessity of an Irish gentleman being ashamed of 
his accent. 

The visit to England, however, was postponed till the 
spring, and the winter months were used by Gustavus 
in availing himself as mucYi as Yi^ twAd ^1 ®birard!s 
assistance in putting him lYixou^Yv \v\s cV^^^Nk.^, V\^ ^tv^'s. 
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prompting him to present himself creditably to the English 
clergyman. 

It was in vain to plead sueh pride to Ratty, who paid 
more attention to shooting than his lessons. 

His mother strove to persuade — Ratty was deaf. 

His " gran " strove to bribe — Ratty was incorruptible. 

Gusty argued — ^Ratty answered after his own fashion. 

'* Why won't you learn even a little ? " 

" I'm to go to that ' English fellow ' in spring, and I 
shall have no fun then, so Tm making good use of my 
time now." 

** Do you call it ' good use ' to be so dreadfully idle and 
shamefully ignorant ? " 

" Bother 1— the less I know, the more the English 
fellow will have to teach me, and Uncle Bob will have 
more worth fdr his money ; " and then Ratty would 
whistle a jig, fling a fowling-piece over his shoulder, 
shout " Ponto I Ponto I Ponto ! '* as he traversed the 
stable-yard ; the ddlghted pointer would come bounding 
at the call, and after circling round his young master 
with agile grace and yelps of g!ee at the siglit of the gun, 
dash forward to the well-known " bottoms " in eager 
expectancy of ducks and snipe. 

How fared it all this time with the lord of Scatterbrain ? 

He became established, for the present, in a house that 
had been a long time to let in the neighbourhood, and his 
mother was placed at the head of it, and Oonah still 
remained under his protection, though the daily sight of 
the girl added to Andy's grief at the desperate plight in 
which his ill-starred marriage placed him, to say nothing 
of the constant annoyance of his mother's growling at 
him for his making " such a judy " of himself ; for the 
dowager lady Scatterbrain could not get rid of her vocabu- 
lary at once. Andy's only resource under these circum- 
stances was to mount his horse and fly. 

As for the dowager lady, she had a carriage with '* a 
picture " on it, as she called the coat-of-arms, and was 
fond of driving past 4:he houses of people who had been 
uncivil to her. Against Mrs. Casey (the renowned Matty 
Dwyer) she entertained an especial spite, in consideration 
of her treatment of her beautiful boy and her own pair 
of black eyes ; so she determined to " pay her off " in 
her own way, and stopping one day at the hole in the 
hed^e which served for entrance \.o Wve. ^%\a^j^ ^V '<^'^ 
'' three-cornered field,'' she sent lYie.looVm«a. v£v\» ^«^ *<^^ 
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dowier Lady Scatterdrccn wanted to speak with 
wife." 

When the servant, according to instructions, deliverelj 
this message, he was. sent back with the answer, thatj^ 
any lady wanted to see Casey's wife, ** Casey's wife*.^| 
was at home. ^ 

" Oh, go back and tell the poor woman I don't wa!|t^ 
to bring her to the door of my carriage, if it's incoB^I 
vaynient. I only wished to give her a little help ; andl 
tell her if she sends up eggs to the big house, Lady Scatte^ j 
breen will pay her for them." 

When the seryant delivered this message, Matty grewj 
outrageous at the means " my lady " took of crowiD|| 
over her, and rusl^ing to ihfi door,, with her face flushed^ 
with rage, roared out, " Tell the old baggage I want noi^^ 
of her custom; let her lay eggs for herselll " 

The servant staggered back in amazse ; and Matty$ 
feeling he would not deliver her message, ran to the hole 
in the hedge, and r^eated her answea* to my lady hersd^ 
with a great deal more which need nat be recorded. 
Suffice it to say, my lady thought it necessary to pull up 
the glass, against which Matty threw a handful of mud^ i 
the servant jumped up on his perch behind the carriage^ i 
which was rapidly driven away by the coachman, but I 
not so fast that Matty could not, by dint of running, 
keep it " within range " for some seco&ds, during which 
time she contrived to pelt both coachman and footman 
with mud, and leave her mark on their new livery. This 
was a salutary warning to the old woman, who was more 
cautious in her demonstrations of ^andeur for the future. 

If she was stinted in the enjoyment of her new-bom 
dignity abroad, she could indulge it at home without let 
or hindrance, and to this end asked Andy to let her have 
a hundred pounds, in one-pound notes, for a particular 
purpose. What this purpose was no one was told or 
could guess, but for a good while after she used to be 
closeted by herself for several hours during the day. 

Andy had his hours of retirement also, for with praise- 
worthy industry he strove hard, poor fellow, to lift himself 
above the state of ignorance, and had daily attendance 
from the parish schoolmaster. The mysteries of " pot- 
hooks and hangers " and ABC weighed heavily on the 
nobleman's mind, which must have sunk under the burden 
of scholarship and penmansYiip, \>\x\. lox Wv^ ^Wv^t " ^^vuj/' 
—^the horsemanship, — ^wlvVcYi v^a^ Mv^lY^ ^^^^ ^^A.-^'^v^- 
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lished reward for his perseverance in his lessons. Besides, he 
really could ride ; and as it was the only accomplishment of 
which he was master, it was no wonder he enjoyed the display 
of it ; and to say the truth, he did, and that on a first-rate 
horse, too. Having appointed MurXough Murphy his law- 
agent, he often rode over to the town to talk with him, 
and as Murtough could have some fun and thirteen and 
fourpence also per visit, he was always glad to see his 
" noble friend." The high road did not suit Andy's notion 
of things ; he preferred the variety, shortness, and diversion 
of going across the country on these occasions ; and in one of 
these excursions, in the most secluded portion of his ride, 
which unavoidably lay through some quarries and deep 
broken ground, he met " Ragged Nance," who held up 
her finger as he approached the gorge of this lonely dell, 
in token that she would speak with him. Andy pulled up. 

"Long life to you, my lord," said Nance, dropping a 
deep curtsey, " and sure I always liked you since the 
night you was so bowld for the sake of the poor girl, — 
the young lady, I mane, now, God bless her, — and I just 
wish to tell you, my lord, that I think you might as well 
not be going theses lonely ways,- for I see them hanging 
about here betimes that maybe it would not be good for 
your health to meet; and sure, my lard, it would be a 
hard case if you were killed now, bavin' the luck o' the sick 
calf that lived all the winter and died in the summer." 

" Is it that big blackguard Shan More you mane ? " 
said Andy. 

" No less," said Nance— growing deadly pale as she 
cast a piercing glance into the dell, and cried in a low 
hurried tone — " Talk o' the divil — ^there he is — I see him 
peep out from behind a rock." 

" He's running this way," said Andy. 

" Then you run the other way," said Nance. — " Look 
there — I seen him strive to hide a blunderbuss under his 
coat — gallop off, for the love o' God I or there'll be 
murther." 

"Maybe there will be that same," said Andy, "if I 
leave you here, and he suspects you gave me the hard 
word." * 

" Never mind me," said Nance, " save yourself — see,^ he's 
moving fast, he'll be near enough to you soon to fire." 

" Get up behind me," said Andy — " I won't leave you 
here." 

* Hard word impUos a covxWoidl, 
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" Run, I teU you." , 

" I won't." 

" God bless you, then," said the woman, as Andy \M 
out his hand and gripped hers fiimly. 

" Put your foot on mine," said Andy. 

The woman obeyed, and was soon seated behind oaf 
hero, gripping him fast by the waist, while he pushed Ms 
horse to a fast canter. ^ 

" Hold hard, now," said Andy, " for there's a stiff jump 
here." As he approached the ditch of which he spokt^ 
two men sprang up from it, and one fired, as Andy cleared 
the leap in good style, Nance holding on gallantly. The 
horse was not many strokes on the opposite side, whcft 
another shot was fired in their rear, followed by a scream froiij 
the woman. To Andy's taquiry if she was '^kfit" slii 
replied in the negative, but said "they hurt her sore,* 
and she was " bleeding a power " — ^but that she could stifl ^ 
hold on, however, and urged him to speed. The clearane^ 
of one or two more leaps gave her grievous pain ; but a larg^ 
common soon opened before them, which was skirted by a 
road leading directly to a farmhouse, where Andy left the 
wounded woman, and then galloped for medical aid : this 
soon arrived, and the wound was found not to be dangerous, 
though painful. The bullet had struck and pierced a 
tin vessel of a bottle form, in which Nance carried the 
liquid gratuities of the charitable, and this not only deadened 
the force of the ball, but glanced it also ; and the escapement 
of the buttermilk which the vessel contained Nance had 
mistaken ior the effusion of her own blood. It was a 
clear case, however, that if Nance had not been sitting 
behind Andy, Lord Scatterbrain would have been a dead 
.man, so that his gratitude and gallantry towards the poor 
beggar woman proved the means of preserving his own life. 



CHAPTER LI 

The news of the attack on Lord Scatterbrain ran over 
the country like wildfire, and his conduct throughout the 
affair raised his character wonderfully in the opinion of 
all classes. Many who had hitherto held aloof from the 
mushroom lord, came forward to recognise the manly 
fellow, and cards were \elt aV ** XXv^ \A% \vw3l"s»^'' ^W!3l 
were never seen there beioxe. TYve xsva^^Xx^^^ ^^^ 
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active in the affair, and a reward immediately offered for 
the apprehension of the offenders ; but before any active 
steps could be taken by the authorities, Andy, immediately 
after the attack, collected a few stout fellows himself, and 
knowing where the den of Shan and his miscreants lay, 
he set off at the head of his party to try if he could not 
secure them himself ; — ^but before he did this, he despatched 
a vehicle to the farmhouse, where poor Nance lay Wounded, 
with orders that she should be removed to his own house, the 
doctor having said the transit would not be injurious. 

A short time served to bring Andy and his followers to 
the private still, where a little looking about enabled 
them to discover the entrance, which was covered by 
some large stones, and a bunch of furze placed as a mask 
to the opening. It was clear that it was impossible for 
any persons insidle to have thus covered the entrance, 
and it suggested the possibility that some of its usual 
inmates were then absent. Nevertheless, having such 
desperate characters to deal with, it was a service of danger 
to be leader in the descent to the cavern when the opening 
was cleared ; but Andy was the first to enter, which he 
did boldly, only desiring his attendants to follow him 
quickly, and give him support in case of resistance. A 
lantern had been provided, Andy knowing the darkness of 
the den ; and the party was thereby enabled to explore with 
celerity and certainty the hidden haunt of the desperadoes. 
The ashes of the fire were yet warm^ but no one was to be 
seen, till Andy, drawing the screen of the bed, discovered 
a man lying in a seemingly helpless state, breathing with 
difficulty, and the straw about him dabbled with blood. On 
attempting to lift him, the wretch groaned heavily and 
muttered, " D — ^n you, let me alone — ^you've done for me — 
I'm dying." 

The man was gently carried from the cave to the open 
air, which seemed slightly to revive him — his eyes opened 
heavOy, but closed again— yet still he breathed. His 
wound was stanched as well as the limited means and 
knowledge of the parties present allowed ; and the ladder, 
drawn up from the cave and overlaid with tufts of heather, 
served to bear the sufferer to the nearest house, whence 
Andy ordered a mounted messenger to hurry for a doctor. 
The man seemed to hear what was going forward, for he 
faintly muttered '* The priest, — the priest." 

Andy, gnxious to procure tMs irvo&X. ^^^coJC\^ ^ws>Xss^\. . 
4(7 the dying man, went himseli in setMcOcv ol^^^>wKt^^^^^^'^'» 
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whom he found at home^ and who suggested that a 
trate might be also useful on the occasion ; and as 
vale lay not much out of the way, Andy made a detour 
obtain the presence of Squire Egan, while Father Blake] 
pushed directly onward upon his ghostly hiission. 

Andy and the squire arrived soon after the priest hi^ 
administered spuitual comfort to the sufferelr, who 
retained sufficient strength to make his depositions bef( 
the squire, the purport of which turned out to be of 
utmost importance to Andy. 

This man, it appeared, was the husband of Bridget, wl»| 
had returned from transportation, and sought his 
and her dear brother and his former lawless associates, 
reaching Ireland. On finding Bridget had married a| 
his anger at her infidelity was endeavoured to be appei 
by the representations made to him that it was a '* g( 
job," inasmuch as " the lord " had been screwed out of 
good sum of money by way of separate maintenance, ani 
that he would share the advantage of that. When matters 
were more explained, however, and the convict fouiw 
this money was divided among so many, who all claimed 
right of share in the plunder, his discontent returned. In 
the first place, the pettifogger made a large haul for liis 
services. Shan More swore it was hard if a woman's oWii| 
brother was not to be the better for her luck ; and Larry 
Hogan claimed hush money, for he could prove Bridget's 
marriage, and so upset their scheme of plunder. Tlie 
convict maintained, his claim as husband was stronger 
than any ; but this, all the others declared, was an out- 
landish notion he brought back with him from foreign 
parts, and did not prevail in their code of laws by any 
manner of means ; and even went so far as to say they 
thought it hard, after they had " done the job," that he was 
to come in and lessen their profit, which he would, as they 
were willing to give an even share of the spoil ; and afttf 
that he must be the most discontented villain in the world 
if he was not pleased. 

The convict feigned contentment, but meditated at once ,| 
revenge against his wife and the gang, and separate i 
profit for himself. He thought he might stipulate for a | 
good round sum from Lord Scatterbrain, as he could -I 
prove him free of his supposed matrimonial engagement, ; 
and inwardly resolved he would soon pay a viisit to his 
lordship. But his inteuUons ^«t^ ^ws^^^^V^^V^.X^afc %«s4,^ 
and a strict watch set wpon Yi\m\ «»A. \}Kvwx^\!&&.^&»r 
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simulation' and contrivance were of no inferior order, 
Larry Hogan was his overmatch, and the convict was 
detected in having been so near Lord Scatterbrain's 
dweUing, that they feared their secret, if not already 
revealed, was no longer to be trusted to their hew con- 
federate's keeping ; and it was deemed advisable ta 
knock him on the head and shoot my lord, which they 
thought would prevent all chance of the invalidity of the 
marriage b^ng discovered, and secure the future payment 
of the maintenance. 

How promptly the murderous determination was acted 
upon the preceding events prove. Andy*s courage in the 
first part of the affair saved his life ; his promptness in 
afterwards seeking to secure the offenders led to the 
important discovery he had just made ; and as the convict's 
depositions could be satisfactorily backed by proofs which 
he showed the means of obtaining, Andy was congratulated 
heartily by the squire and Father Blake, and rode home 
in almost delirious delight at the prospect of making 
Oonah his wife. On reaching the stables he threw himself 
from his saddle, let the horse make his own way to his 
stall, dashed through the back hall, and nearly broke his 
neck in tumbling upstairs, burst open the drawing-room 
door, and made a rush upon Oonah, whom he hugged 
and kissed most outrageously, amidst exclamations of 
the wildest affection. 

Oonah, half strangled, and struggling for breath, at last 
freed herself from his embraces, and asked him angrily 
what he was about — in which inquiry she was backed by 
his mother. 

Andy answered by capering round the room, shouting 
" Hurroo I I'm not married at all — Hurroo I " He 
turned over the chairs, upset the tables, threw the mantel- 
piece ornaments into the fire, seized the poker and tongs 
and banged them together as he continued dancing and 
shouting. 

Oonah and his mother stood gazing at his antics in 
trembling amazement, till at last the old woman ex- 
claunedj " Holy Vargin, he's gone mad I " whereupon 
she and her niece set up a violent screaming, which called 
Andy back to his propriety, and, as well as his excite- 
ment would permit, he told them the cause of his 
extravagant joy. 

His wonder and delight were shared \i^ \v\^ \svSiNXssx 'ei^^ 
the blushing Oonah, who did not sti:u%%V^ ^^ \k«^\xv K\v^ '^ 
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embrace on his making a second vehement demonstfsUoa 
of his love for her. 

" Let me send for Father Bl^dce, my jewd,'* said Andy, 
*' and I'll marry you ^t once." 

His mother reminded liim he must first have his present 
marriage proved invalid. 

Andy uttered several pieces of original eloquence on 
*' the law's delay." " Well, anyhow," said he, " I'lh 
drink your health, my darling girl, this day, as Lady 
Scatterbrain — ^f or you must consider yours^ as sitch." 

*' Behave yourself, my lord," said Oonah archly. 

" Bother ! " cried Andy, snatching another kiss. 

*' Hillo I " cried Dick Dawson, entering at the moment, J 
and seeing the romping match — " You're losing no time, 
I see, Andy." 

Oonah was running from the room, laughing and 
blushing, when Dick interposed, and cried, " Ah, don't 
go, * my lady,' that is to be,'* ' 

Oonah slapped down the hand that barred her progress, 
exclaiming, ** You're just as bad as he is. Mister Dawson I " 
and ran away. 

Dick had ridden over, on hearing the news, to con- 
gratulate Andy, and consented to remain and dine with 
him. Oonah had rather, after what had taken place, 
he had not been there, for Dick backed Andy in his tor- 
menting the girl, and joined heartily in drinking to Andy's 
toast, which, according to promise, he gave to the health 
of the future Lady Scatterbrain. 

It was impossible to repress Andy's wild delight ; and 
in the excitement of the hour he tossed* off bumper after 
bumper to all sorts of love-making toasts, till he was 1 
quite overcome by his potations, and fit for no place but 
bed. To this last retreat of *' the glorious " he was 
requested to retire, and, after much coaxing, consented. 
He staggered over to the window curtain, which he mis- 
took for that of the bed ; in vain they wanted to lead 
him elsewhere — he would sleep in no other bed but that 
— and, backing out at the window-pane, he made a smash, 
of which he seemed sensible, for he said it wasn't a fair 
trick to put pins in his bed. 

" I know it was Oonah did that I — hip I — ^ha I ha I Lady 
Scatterbrain I — never mind I — hip I — I'll have my .revenge 
on you yet." 

They could not get Yiixn \xps\.«i\x%, ^^ \k\^ Tsi^^iXXve^ t»% 
jested he should sleep iiv Yi^t tootxv, ^\vvAv ^^^ ^xl \5a& 
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same floor, for that night, and at last he was got into 
the apartment. There he was assisted to disrobe, as he 
stood swaying about at a dressing-table. Chancing to 
lay his hands on a pill-box, he mistook it for his watch — 
" Stop — stop ! " he stammered forth — " I must wind my 
watch ; " and, siiiting the action to the word, he began 
twisting about the pill-box, the lid of which came off 
and the pills fell about the floor. " Oh, murder I " said 
Lord Scatterbrain, " the works of my watch are fallin' 
about the flure — ^pick them up — pick them up — pick them 

up " He could speak no more, and becoming quite 

incapable of all voluntary action, was undressed and put 
to bed, the last sounds which escaped him being a faint 
muttering of — " pick them up I " 



CHAPTER THE LAST 

Thb day following the eventful one just recorded, the 
miserable convict breathed his last. A printed notice 
was posted in all the adjacent villages, offering a reward 
for the apprehension of Shem More and " other persons 
unknown,'' for their murderous assault ; and a small 
reward was promised for such " private information as 
might lead to the apprehension of the aforesaid," etc. etc, 
Larry Hbgan at once came forward and put the auth- 
orities on the scent, but stfll Shan and his accomplices 
remained undiscovered. Larry's information on another 
subject, however, was more effective. He gave his (jwn 
testimony to the previous marriage of Bridget, and pointed 
out the means of obtaining more, so that, ere long, Lord 
Scatterbrain was a " free man.'/ Though the deposition 
of the murdered man did not directly implicate Larry 
in the murderous attack, still it showed that he had 
participated in much of their villainy ; but as, in difficult 
cases, we must put up with bad instruments to reach 
the ends of justice, so this rascal was useful for his evidence 
and private information, and got his reward. 

But he got his reward in more ways than one. He knew 
that he dare not longer remain in the country after what 
had taken place, and set off directly for Dublin by the 
mail, intending to proceed to England ; — but England he 
never reached. As he was proceed\iv% ^qt^tl XXv^ ^:jNy%\j55^ 
House Quay in the dusk oi the eNeivvtv%, X^ %^X- ^"^ '^«>^- 
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board, his arms were suddenly seized and drawn Jbehhi^ ; 
him by a powerful grasp, while a woman in front drew 
a handkerchief across his mouth, and stifled his attempted . 
cries. His bundle was dragged from him, and the woman 
ransacked his pockets ; but they contained but a few ' 
shillings, Irarry liaving hidden the wage^ of his treachery 
to his confederates in the folds of his neck^doth. To 
pluck this from his throat many a fierce wrench was made 
by the woman, when her attempt on the pockets proved 
worthless; but the handkerchief was knotted so tightly 
that she could not disengage it. The approach of some 
passengers along the quay alarmed the assailants of ■ 
Larry, who, ere the iron, grip released him, heard a deep 
curse in his ear growled by a voice he well knew, and 
then felt himself hurled with gigantic force from the quay 
wall. Before the base, cheating, faithless scoundrel could 
make one exclamation, he was plunged into the Liffey— 
even before one mental aspiration for mercy, he was in 
the throes of suffocation I The heavy splash hi the water 
caught the attention of those whose approach had alarmed 
the murderers, and seeing a man and woman. running, 
a pursjait commenced, which ended by Newgate having 
•twe fresh tenants the next day. 

And so farewell to the entire of the abominable crew, 
whose evil doings and merited fates have only been re- 
•corded when it became necessary to offr story. It is 
better to leave the debased and the profligate in oblivion 
than drag their doings before the day; and it is with 
happy consciousness an Irishman may assert that there 
is glenty of subject afforded by Irish character and Irish 
life honourable to the land, pleasing to the narrator, and 
sufficiently attractive to the reader, without the unwhole- 
some exaggerations of crime, which too often disfigure 
the fictions wl^ich pass under the title of " Irish," alike 
offensive to truth as to taste — alike injurious both for 
private and public considerations. 



It was in the following autumn that a particular chariot 
drove up to the door of the Victoria Hotel, on the shore 
of KOlarney lake. A young man of elegant beai*ing handed 
a very charming young lady from that chariot ; and that 

kindest and most accommodating of hostesses, Mrs. F , 

welcomed the fresh arrival with her good-humoured and 
smiling face, 

Wliy, amidst the crowd ol atrVvaVs a\. \>[v^ NV:X<ix\si^ cysifc 
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chariot should be remarkable beyond another, arose from 
its quiet elegance, which might strike even a casual ob- 
server ; but the intelligent Mrs. F saw with half an 

eye the owners must be high-bred people. To the apart- 
ments already engaged for them they were shown ; but 
few minutes were lost within doors where siich matchless 
natural beauty tempted them without. A boat was im- 
mediately ordered, and then the newly-arrived visitors 
were soon on the lake. The boatmen had already worked 
hard that day, having pulled 'one party completely round 
the lakes— no trifling task ; but the hardy fellows again 
bent to their oars, and made the sleeping waters wake in 
golden flashes to the sunset, till told they need not pull so 
hard. 

" Faith, then, we'll plaze you, sir," said the stroke 
oarsman, with a grin, "for we have had quite enough 
of it to-day." 

" Do you not think, Fanny," said Edward O'Connor^ 
for it was he who spoke to his bride, " do you not think 
'tis more in unison with the tranquil hour and the coming 
shadows, to glide softly over the lulled waters ? " - 

*' Yes," she replied, " it seems almost sacrflege to disturb 
this heavenly repose by the slightest dip of the oar-^see 
how perfectly that lovely island is reflected." 

** That is Innisfallin, my lady," said the boatman, hear- 
ing her allude to the island, *' where the hermitage is." 

As he spoke, a gleam of light sparkled on the island, and 
was reflected on the. water. 

" One might think the hermit was there, too," said 
Fanny, " and had just lighted a lamp for his vigils.'* 

" That's the light of the guide that shows the place to 
the quality, my lady, and lives on the island always in a 
corner of the ould ruin. And indeed if you'd like to see 
the island this evening, there's time enough, and 'twould 
be so much saved out of to-morrow." 

The boJatman's advice was acted upon, and as they 
glided towards the island, Fanny and Edward gazed de- 
lightedly on the towering summits of Magillicuddy's Reeks, 
whose spiral pinnacles and graceful declivities told out 
sharply against the golden sky behind them, which, being 
perfectly reflected in the calm lake, gave the grand chain 
of mountain the appearance of being suspended in glowing 
aether, for the lake was one bright amber sheet of light 
below, and the mountains one massive b^\x\et q>\ '^'^s.^^^ 
m they cut against the light aboNe. 'IXv^ "a^^ Xovx^X^?^^ 
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the. shore of Innisfallin, and the delighted pair of visHamU; 
hurried to its western point to catch the sunset, li^itiii|^ 
with its glory the matchless foliage of this enchanting s^^ 
where every form of grace exhaustless nature can display 
is lavished on the arborial richness of the scene, wMch^ 
in its unequalled luxuriance, gives to a fanciful beholder 
the idea that the trees themselves have a conscious pleasuH 
in growing there. Oh ! what a witching spot is Innisf aflin I 

Edward had never seen^ anything so beautiful in his 
life ; and with the womaii lue adored r63ting bn his ann, 
he quoted the lines which Moore has applied to the Vale 
of Cashmere, as he asked Fanny would she not like to live 
there. 

" Would you ? " said Fanny. 

Edward answered — 

'* If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Think — ^think what a heaven she must make of Oashmere ! " 

They lingered on the island till the moon arose, and 
then re-embarked. The silvery light exhibited the lake | 
under another aspect, and as the dimly-discovered forms | 
of the lofty hills rose one above another, tier upon tier, 1 
circling the waters in their shadowy frame, the beauty of ! 
the scene reached a point of sublimity which might be J 
called holy. As they returned towards the shelving -J 
strand, a long row of peeled brandies, standing upright i 
in the water, attracted Fanny's attention, and she asked ■] 
their use — j 

" All the use in life, my lady," said the boatman, " for t 
without the same branches, maybe iV^ not home to-night J 
you'd get." 

On Fanny inquiring further the meaning of the boat- 
man's answer, she learned that the sticks were placed 
there to indicate the only channel which permitted a boat 
to approach the shore on that side of the lake, where the 
water was shoal, while in other parts the depth had never 
been fathomed. 

An early excursion on the water was planned for the 
next morning, and Edward and Fanny were awakened 
from their slumbers by the tones of the bugle ; a soft 
Irish melody being breathed by Spillan, followed by a more 
sportive one from the other minstrel of the lake, Ganzy. 

The lake now appeared under another aspect, — the 

morning sun and morning breeze were upon it, and the 

sublimity with which the shades ol eNetv\\v%\vaA\scvi^'^\5i!^ 
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the mountains was changed to that of the most varied 
richness ; for Autmnn hung out his gaudy banner on the 
lofty hiHs, crowned to their summits with all variety of 
wood, which, though tinged by the declining year, had 
scarcely shed one leafy honour. 

The day was ^orious, and the favouring breeze enabled 
the boat to career across the sparkling lake under canvas, 
till the overhanging hills of the opposite side robbed them 
of their aerial wings, and the sail being struck, the boat- 
men bent to their oars. As they passed under a prom- 
ontory^ clothed from the water's edge to its topmost 
ridge with the most luxuriant vegetatioyt, it was pointed 
out to the lady as " the minister's back." 

" 'Tis a strange name," said Fanny. "Do you know 
why it is called so ? " 

" Faix I dunna^ my lady — bairfn' that it h the best 
covered back in the country. But here we come to the 
aichos/* said he, resting on his oars. The example was 
followed by his fellows, and the bugler lifting his instru- 
ment to his lips, gave one long well-sustained blast. It 
rang across the waters gsdlantly. It returned in a few 
seconds, with such unearthly sweetness, as though the 
spirit of the departed sound had become heavenly and 
revisited the place where it had expired. 

Fanny and Edward listened breathlessly. 

The bugle gave out its notes again in the well-known 
" call," and as sweetly as before the notes were returned 
distinctly. 

And now a soft and slow and simple melody stole from 
the exquisitely-played bugle, and phrase after phrase was 
echoed from the responding hflls. How many an emotion 
stirred within Edward's breasi: as the melting music fell 
upon his ear! In the midst of matchless beauties he 
heard the matchless strains of his native land, and the 
echoes of her old hUls responding to the triumphs of her 
'old bards. The air, too, bore with it historic association ; 
— it told a tale of wrong and of suffering. The wrong has 
ceased, the suffering is past, but the air which records 
them still lives. 

'* Oh I triumph of the minstrel I " exclaimed Edward in 
delight. — " The tyrant crumbles in his coffin, while the 
song of the bard survives I The memory of a sceptred 
ruffian is endlessly branded by a simple strain, while 
many of the elaborate chronicles of his evil life have passed 
away and are mouldering like YiimseVt.*' 
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Scarcely had the echoes of thiSi exquisite air died mi^ 
when. the entrancement it carried was rudely broken ^^ 
one of the lowest tunes being brayed from a bugle is 
boat which was seen rounding the headland of the wood< 
promontory. 

Edward and Fanny writhed, and put their hands to 
their ears. "Give way, boys I " said Edward — "for 
pity's sake get away from these barbarians. — Give way." ^ 

Away sprang the boat. To the boatnian's inquiry t 
whether they should stop at " Lady Keamare's Cottage,'! 
Fanny said, no — ^when she found on inquiry it was a 
particularly " show*place," being certain the vulgar party ^ 
fallowing would stop there, and. therefore time might.be j 
gained in getting ahead from such disagreeable followers, 

Dinas Island, fringed with its lovely woods^ excited i 
their admiration as they passed- underneath its shadows 
and turned into Turk Lake ;— here the labyrinthine nature 
of the channels through which they had been winding^ 
was changed for a circular expanse of water, over whictt 
the lofty mountain, whence it takes its name, towers in 
all its wild beauty of wood, and rock, and heath. 

At a certain part of the lake the boatmen^ without any 
visible cause, rested on their oars. On Edward asking 
them why they did not pull, he received this touching 
answer — 

** Sure your honour would not have us disturb Ned 
Macarthy's grave I " , 

" Then a boatman was drowned here, I suppose," said 
Edward. '1 

" Yes, your honour/' The boatman then told how the ' J 
accident occurred " one day when there was a stag-hunt i 
on the lake "; but as the anecdote struck Edward so 1 
forcibly that he afterwards recorded it in verse» we will 
give the story after his fashion. . 

MACAllTHY'» GRAVB 

I 
The breeze was fresh, the morn was fair,, 
The stag had left his dewy lair ; 
To cheering horn and baying tongue, 
KJllamey*8 echoes sweetly rung. * 
With sweeping oar and bending mast. 
The eager chase was following fast ; 
When *one light ski£E a maiden 8teer*d 
Beneath the deep "waTe^sab^^ot*^*. 
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While shouts of terror wildly ring, 
A boatman Inrave, with gallant spring 
And dauntless arm, the lady bore- 
But he who saved — ^was seen no more ! 



' Where weeping birches wildly waTie, 
. There boatmen show their broiler's grave ; 

And while they tell the name he bore. 
Suspended hangs the lifted oar : 
The silent drops they idly shed. 
Seem like tears to gallant Ned; 
And while gently gliding by, 
The tale is told with moistened eye. 
No ripple on the slumb'ring lake 
Unhallov^ed oar doth ever make. - 
All undisturbed, the placid* wave 
Flows gently o'er Maoarthy's grave. 

Winding backwards through the channels which lead 
the explorers of this scene of nature's enchantment from 
the lower to the upper lake, the surpassing beauty of the 
" Eagle's nest " burst on their view, and as they hovered 
under its stupendous crags, clustering with all variety 
of verdure, the bugle and the cannon awoke the almost 
endless reverberation of sound .which is engendered here. 
Passing onward, a sudden change is wrought ; — the soft 
beauty melts gradually away, and the scene hardens into 
frowning rocks and step acclivities, making a befitting 
vestibule to the bold, and bleak precipices of " The Reeks," 
which form the westwn barrier of this upper lake, whose 
savage grandeur is rendered more striking by the scenes of 
fairy-like beauty left behind. But even here, in the midst 
of the mightiest desolation, the vegetative vigour of the 
numerous islands proves the wondrous productiveness of 
the soil in tjiese regions. 

- On their return, a great commotion wais observable as 
they approached the rapids formed by, the descending 
waters of the upper lake to the lower, and they were haOed 
and warned by some of the peasants from the, shore, that 
they must not attempt the rapids at present, as a boat, 
which had been upset, lay athwart the passage. On 
hearing this, Edward and Fanny were landed above 
the falls, and walked towards the old bridge, where all 
was bustle and confusion, as the dripping passengers 
were dragged safely to shore from the capsized boat,, 
which had been upset by tUe pritvcVpsi %'fcioXXfcTs\»xs. ^\. "0^^ 
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party, whose vulgar trumpetings had so distmbed 
delight of Edward and Fanny, who soon recognised tt^^t 
renowned Andy as the instigator of the bad music and " 
cause of the accident. Yes, Lord Scatterbrain, true 
his original practice, was author of all. 

Nevertheless, he and his party, soused over head 
ears as they were, took the thing in good-humour, wl 
was unbroken even by the irrepressible laughter wl 
escaped from Edward and Fanny, as they approacl 
and kindly offered assistance. An immediate removal tfl^ 
the neighbouring cottage on Dinas Island was recommended, 
particularly as Lady Scatterbrain was in a delicate situation, 
as well, indeed,^ as Mrs. Durfy, who, with her dear Tom» 
had Joined Lord Scatterbrain' s party of pleasure. 

On reaching the cottage, sufficient change of clotbeil 
was obtained to prevent evil consequences from the ducking» 
This, under ordinary circumstances, might not have been 
easy for so many ; but. fortunately Lord Scatterbrain had 
ordered a complete dinner from the hotel to be served in 
the cottage, and some of the assistants from the Victoria, 
who were necessarily present, helped to dress more than 
the dinner. What between cook-maids and waiters, the 
care-taker of the cottage and the boatmen, bodies and skirts/ 
jackets and other conveniences, enabled the party to sit 
down to dinner in company, until Are could mend the 
mistake of his lordsHip. Edward and Fanny courteously 
joined the party ; and the honour of their company was 
sensibly felt by Andy and Oonah, who would have borne 
a ducking a day for the honour of having Fanny and 
Edward as their guests. Oonah was by nature a nice 
creature, and adapted herself to her elevated position 
with a modest ease that was surprising. Even Andy was 
by this time able to conduct himself tolei^ably well at 
table, only on that particular day he did make a mistake ; 
for when salmon (which is served at Killarhey in all sorts 
of variety) made its appearance for the first tinie before 
the noble lord in the novel form " en papillote/' Andy 
ate paper and all. He refused a second cutlet, however, 
saying he thought the skin tovcgh. The party, however, 
passed off mirthfully, the very accident helping the^fun; 
for instead of any one being called by name, the " lady 
in the jacket," or the " gentleman in the bedgown," werip 
the terms of address ; and, after a merrily spent evening^ 
the beds of the Victoria gave sleep and pleasing dream^ 
to the sojourners at KUlatne^* 
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f Kind reader ! the shortening space we have prescribed 
^ to our volume, warns us we must draw our story to an 
£ end. Nine months after this Killarney excursion, Lord 
^ Scatterbrain met Dick Dawson near Mount Eskar, where 
':^ Lord Scatterbrain had ridden to make certain inquiries 
about Mrs. O'Connor's health. Dick wore a smiling 
countenance, and to Andy's inquiry, answered, " All right, 
. and doing as well as can be expected." 

Lord Scatterbrain, wishing to know whether it was a 

"^ boy or a girl, made the inquiry in the true spirit of Andyism 

^- — " Tell me, Mister Dawson, are you an uncle or an aunt ? " 

Andy's mother died soon after, of the cold caught by 

her ducking. On her death-bed she called Oonah to her, 

^ and said, " I leave you this quilt, alanna, — 'tis worth more 

r than it appears.. The hundred pound notes Andy gave me 

I quilted into the lining, so that if I lived poor all my life 

: till lately, I died under a quilt of bank notes, anyhow." 

Uncle Bob was gathered to his fathers also, and left the 

^ bulk of his property to Augusta, so that Furlong had to 

^ regret his contemptible conduct in rejecting her hand. 

? Augusta indulged in a spite to all mankind for the future, 

eiijoying her dogs and her independence, and defying 

Hymen and hydrophobia for the rest of her life. 

Gusty went on profiting by the early care of Edward 
O'Connor, whose friendship was ever his dearest possession ; 
and Ratty, always wild, expressed a desire for leading a 
life of enterprise. As they are both " Irish heirs " as well 
as Lord Scatterbrain, and heirs under very different 
circumstances, it is not improbable that in our future 
" accounts " something may yet be heard of them, and 
the grateful author once more meet his kind readers, for 
whose generous support he begs to tender his genuine 
thanks. 



THE END 
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